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INVESTING FOR THE FUTURE IN ZINC 


Part of the Waelz Kiln, zinc recovery plant at Avonmouth 


“~———, <a 


THE NEW WAELZ KILN at Avonmouth is playing an 





increasing part in the extraction of the remaining 


Zinc and Lead from spent residues. | 


The progressive policy of the Corporation makes 
use of these residues from the primary smelting, 


in increased production of primary Zinc in the 





United Kingdom. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION .LIMITED 
37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 * 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1 * 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL 1 
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Welcome 
to the 


committee, 


Mr. 


Devoncroft... 


we Mr. Devoncroft recently accepted 
the vicar’s invitation to be on the com- 
mittee of the Church Fabric Fund, nobody was surprised. Often 
he is asked to serve on committees, and almost as often he 
consents—for, like most busy people, he can usually find time to 
take on yet another commitment. 

Mr. Devoncroft, a man in his mid-thirties, holds a senior 
executive position at a large engineering works in Warwickshire; 
and there he is respected as much for his personality as for un- 
doubted competence at his work. 

At the factory or at home, he is one of those people to whom 
others inevitably bring their troubles, knowing that they will 
receive complete understanding allied with shrewd practical 
advice. He is on the Parish Council, adviser to the Youth Club, 
and prominent in local Civil Defence circles. His inventive mind 
appreciates useful gadgets that save time and labour but, being 
a skilled amateur carpenter, he has the craftsman’s dislike of 
shoddy workmanship. 

Because his impact on those around him stems from happy person- 
al relationships with people from all walks of life, his decisions 
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and judgments are valued, his preferences and tastes noted. 
He and his wife take The Listener because like many others, 
they unaccountably miss broadcast talks, previously marked as 
a ‘“‘ must” in Radio Times. He also turns with interest to the 
numerous articles in The Listener on social, economic and 
historical problems, and enjoys pitting his wits against a weekly 
crossword that ranges from the intriguing to the frankly diabolical. 
Mr. Devoncroft is only one out of thousands* who like The 
Listener because of the variety and value of its articles. 
The Listener thus enjoys considerable prestige with well- 
informed people who are respected—and emulated—by others. 
Advertisers who wish to appeal directly and economically to this 
discriminating and influential market will find no better medium 
than the advertisement pages of The Listener. 

* Average weekly net sales (A.B.C.) January - December 1955, 133,601 





Carries influence with influential people 


A BBC PUBLICATION. ALL ENQUIRIES TO TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W. 








Step aboard an “Empress” liner at Liverpool 

and you embark on a welcome interlude of freedom 
from care, No pleasanter introduction to Canada, 
or indeed any country, than the “‘landscape”’ 
voyage up the St. Lawrence. No better stroke of 
business than to arrive refreshed. 

Canadian Pacific know how to do things. Food, 
comfort, service — these can easily be adequate: 
here they are magnificent. What is more, 

your journey on from Quebec or Montreal is a 
simple matter: Canadian Pacific trains give you 
the freedom of Canada, and run direct, too, 


to many points in the United States. 


Canadian Pacific 
iS WITH YOU ALL THE WAY 


SAILINGS WEEKLY 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific Office. 
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remind you... |) | 


that when you want staff, junior or senior, 
skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with the Officers’ Association. This DS 


organisation is an Employment Bureau, 


and it has on its. books much promising 
material. If the Officers’ Association 
recommends a man, you may be sure that 
he is a candidate of complete integrity, 
potentially suited for that particular job, 
and well worth interviewing. 


Next time you have any vacancy whatso- 
ever, why not first try the Officers’ 
Association? Ring them at Victoria 6324 
or write to The Officers’ Association, 
28 Belgrave Square, London, W.1. 


PRODUCTS: 
Pig tron; Billet, Slab, Sheet Bar; 
Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled 
Sheet, Galvanized Sheet and By 
Products. 


| FUJLIRON STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 








Gniitsed 
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FEED HEATERS 
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An original fundamental patent in regenerative feed heating was 
taken out by one of the founders of G. & J. Weir, Ltd. It has 
since become world-wide standard practice, and one of the most 
important factors in improving power station efficiency. Leader- 
ship in this specialised sphere of engineering is maintained by 
constant research and technical development with land and 
marine applications. 


Designers and Makers of 


CONDENSING PLANT, 
FEED PUMPING, EVAPORATING 
and DE-AERATING EQUIPMENT 





The Weir Organisation: 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. ° DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. . WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. . THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. ‘ ZWICKY LTD. 
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olivetti 


in the office 
Lexikon 





The office equipped with Olivetti Lexikon 
typewriters has many advantages. For 
sheer functional simplicity of design the 
Lexikon has been commended all over 
the world. In the range of its perform- 
ance, in its ease of operation, and for 
the clarity of its work it has earned the 
highest praise of typists - and particu- 
larly of those who delight in being able 
to please the most exacting of critics. 


Automatic margin stops - Key-trip device - Articu- 
ae oa ‘ee —— - Accelerating 

action - Carriage on ball bearings - Personal 
touch-tuning - British made. 





and out of the office 


Lettera 22 





To produce a portable typewriter which, 


except for its size and weight, lacks none . 


of the up-to-date features of a standard- 
size machine is, in itself, something of 
an achievement. Add to that the Olivetti 
flair for simplicity of design and preci- 
sion of robust engineering construction 
and you have the Lettera 22 - the port- 
able typewriter that is completely at 
home anywhere. 


43 keys - Personal touch-tuning - Key-set tabulator 
- 4 position line spacing - Standard size ribbon - 
Full-length platen - 2 colour ribbon - Stencil cutting 
device - Weight Sibs. 2‘/, ozs. - British made. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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| KARACHI FASTEST 


/ 6 HOURS 


SUPER CONSTELLATION COMFORT 
AND YOU’RE THERE! 


P.1.A. Super Constellations carry you high above the weather 
for faster, smoother flight ... and royal comfort all the way! 
Traditional Eastern hospitality from the moment you step aboard; 
superb food and service; seats in which you can relax. 

dream-deep in luxury. Sixteen hours flying time, London to 
Karachi, plus gne call at Cairo. P.I.A. fly you faster to the East 
than any other airline — yet the fares are only £173 single and 
£311 return first class : £123 single and £221 return tourist. And 


remember, P.I.A. domestic routes cover India, Pakistan and 
Burma, 








EVERY THURSDAY 
at 1.30 p.m; ex-London 





EVERY TUESDAY 
at 7 p.m; ex-Karachi 


PAKISTAN PIA 


INTERNATIONAL ie 
AIRLINES Contact your focal Travel Agent or P.1.A., 
45 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 5544 


THE ONLY NON-STOP FLIGHT TO CAIRO... BOOK NOW! 





BRITISH EDITION OF U.S.A. BEST. SELLER! 


For business men, salesmen. lawyers politicians f- 


* Did you ever have to make mg 
a speech at short notice ? — 
Pag fastest-selling book of its kind in the States, now published in L 


for British business men, is a treasury of original ideas and 
practical aids for successful and effective public speaking. ‘Witty. pro- 


found, sombre, amusing, sparklingly alive from cover to cover 


Have you ever been a Chairman? lt describes in concise 

and stimulating fanguage, your responsibilities, use of De 

successful techniques, fundamentals of successful organi- 

sation and chairmanship, and formulas for dealing with every ~ from the heckler 

to the non-appearance of an advertised speaker. 

I you have to introduce a speaker, it contains a whole series of clever introductions 
or easy adaptation. Jf you are being introduced, choose an apt and timely response 
from the list of pungent and entertaining examples. To start your speech with a 

skilful story just right for the occasion—a chapter of witty anecdotes to choose from. 

Plus—400 sparkling epigrams and witticisms, 1,000 apt quotations, 100 unusual a7 | 


15,000 COPIES OF BRITISH EDITION ALREADY SOLD | 


Quotations for every occasion. 
ALL IN ONS 1,000, classified for talks on Advertising, Banking 





VOLUME Business, Economics, Politics, to name a few subjects. 
411 amusing stories Humorous Anecdotes and Stories. 
a adaptable to any Instantly adaptable, topical, for speaking on Educa- 
type of speech. tion, Famous People, High Prices, Matriage, Sales- 
1,000 quotations for otai : , rect! 
every speaking topic. manship, Taxes, etc.—unusual stories for any subject! 
53 introductions by well- Introductions and Responses. 
known Toastmasters. Actual introductions used by able chairmen, responses 
aesdeta aaa ov nee of well-known speakers covering variety of person- 
480 ently « suounertéed alities and subjects—how to introduce and respond. 


Planning and Organisation. 

How to select time and date for any occasion; word 
invitations; prepare, maintain time schedule; get 
publicity; obtain prominent speakers—has everything. 


36 | The Toastmaster’s Handbook gives you the 
- 


epigrams and witticisms. 





right words, phrase, story, anecdote; makes 
your ideas sparkle; enables you to impel 
interest; indicates instantly your exact needs; a work 


the 
ACT das 


4 ‘ of priceless value for all who speak in public! Book 

? TPMT size 9$" x 6}", finely produced in rich grained red- 

5 brown | artcrafi, embossed in silver and weight 1} /b, 

3 Send me THE TOASTMASTER'S HANDBOOK. 

’ | SITS cctinssiin Bibicnent cnssticicecnitipciiowea siejoaiieaaanm | 
I iaicccetcecticesentitapeaiaccetpltien Sata 





| To A. THOMAS & CO. “(EC!), 25, Glovers | 
Court, Preston. ! enclose 37/- OR send C.0.D 


(Or order from your bookseller.) _]| 
—a Reem ee ma Oe — — —e ene 
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FASHIONED FOR NOW... 
AND THE FUTURE 


Some day, of course, all watches will 
be self-winding. For Mido, that day is 
now — every Mido watch is self- 
winding. And what beautiful exam- 
ples of watchmaking they are! De- 
signed out of sheer fashion excitement, engineered for worry- 
free performance — 100% waterproof, shock-protected, anti- 
magnetic, unbreakable mainspring! Wear a Mido when you 
will, where you will — nothing can dismay it. And Mido gives 
you the privilege of choosing from the world’s largest se- 
lection of self-winding watches — strikingly handsome mo- 
dels for mén...the tiniest self-winding watches for women, 
See them at better jewellers everywhere. 
2. 


ie 
i 


Porcnent 


The Watch You Never Have to Wind 


@SELF-winoding @ wy, warcrraoo® O SHCCK-PROTECTED GANT -BAGHETIC @ GNSACAKAGLE Marnseeing 


Mido watches are sold and serviced in 63 countries throughout the world. 
Mido Watch Company. Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America. inc.. $80 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Se Pen 


You can start your business trip at Southampton 





... You’re in America 
the moment you step on board 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS * 


Thrift season fares now 
in operation 


Fares from 


s.s. UNITED STATES 
Ist Class £125. 
Cabin Class £78. 10. 
Tourist Class £61. 10. 


s.s. AMERICA 


£105. 10. 
£71. 10. 
9. 0. 


ist Class 
Cabin Class 
Tourist Class 





FARES PAYABLE 
IN STERLING 
also dollar credits for on board expenses 


nile Shoes Mines: 


NCE YOU’VE crossed the gangplank 
to.. the famous “United States” or 
her running-mate the “America” you are 
in America. The glamour, the luxury and 
the hospitality of this friendly country 
surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, you'll find 
that here is the perfect atmosphere to start a 
successful business trip. American business- 
men like to be approached, like to talk 
business. In these informal, friendly © sur- 
roundings, you make contacts that can be 
of great value to you. : 

But there’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. 
You'll find unexcelled food and superb 
wine, magnificent cinemas equipped with 
CinemaScope, top-grade orchestras, well- 
stocked libraries, every “‘keep-fit” facility, 


and, of course, just rest and relaxation if you 
prefer. Yes, the few days that separate you 
from New York pass all too quickly. 

You travel fast and in the utmost comfort 
when you travel by United States Lines. 


* IMPORTANT! 


MEMO TO BUSINESSMEN 


There are great advantages to be reaped by 
British businessmen if they travel by United 
States Lines. They have time, first of all, to adjust 
themselves to the American atmosphere and the 
American tempo before they arrive in New York. 
And, most important, a fresh contact is more 
easily made under the sociable conditions aboard 
ship than over an office desk; the people you 
meet may turn out to be more than just good 
friends—they may be useful friends. 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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magnesium 


Magnesium, the world’s lightest 
structural metal .. . offers new Rd 
opportunities to designers, is a 


very practical metal in production. IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


It brings new efficiency to airplanes 
and autos, mew convenience to 


everything you lift. It is announced by 


British Titan Products Co Ltd of York and 
# African Explosives & Chemical Industries Ltd 
1 Ps | of Johannesburg, South Africa 


that they are forming a new joint company in 








South Africa which is starting immediately 
with the erection at Umbogintwini on the 
Natal South Coast some 17 miles from Durban 
of a plant to manufacture Titanium 
Dioxide pigments. This plant, which it 
is intended will reach the production stage 
towards the end of 19568, is designed to meet 
the whole of the growing demand in Southern 


Africa for Titanium Dioxide, a product which 


has hitherto been imported, 


-.. Another example of Dow at —_ 
work with industry to make better - 
products for you. 


Dow is the world’s largest. supplier of Rn, 
primary magnesium and magnesium 2S 
alloy to the fabricators who make Se 

products for you. As a major chemi- = 
cal company Dow also supplies plas- 
tics and basic chemicals to manvfac- 
turers throughout the--werld. Thus: 





TUS RANE 
MEANS BUSINESS 


chemistry works with industry in the ; ea TO BRITISH COLUMBIA FOR THE 
continuing semch for imi MONO], GE GREAT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
methods and materials, improved = AL BL 

products for you. oS 








For more information 
products, contact your fecal Fes 
sentative, or write to Dow, De 
316-N, Zurich. 






you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM MAIL THIS COUPON 


Department of Trade & Industry 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE 


The Government of the Province « 
R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ; 
! 
t 







Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 EER vein. KC, Capate 


Please information 94 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switzerland 6 8) Ei iv M 3 4 pa Md ee : 2 ae ‘ 


Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal meal IN 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay en = i 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam Se DEPUTY. Minis 


-———— ee ee oe eo 
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Power for production. Britain's industries need more and more power—and 
the need is being met by new power stations. Output of current is already 76% 
higher than in 1948; and today’s generating capacity will be nearly doubled in 
the next ten years. ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing its full part in this great 
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A TWOFOLD JOB... 





for the Tilbury Power Station of the Central Electricity Authority. 


How The English Electric Company is working 
for Britain at home and abroad 


Britain is busy now, more prosperous than for decades past. 
Full employment, active industries, advances in science and 
technology, plenty of opportunities both for firms and for in- 
dividuals . . . this is progress to be proud of. The challenge— 
the need—is to maintain it. 

All depends on production—and exports. 

From 1949 to 1955, our total industrial output rose by 27%, 
and the value of our vital exports by 58%. But still higher pro- 
duction, still more export activity, are needed to ensure still 
better living for Britain. In both these ways, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
is playing its full part. 

Athome, thiscompany is helping to supply the generatorsand 
other plant needed for Britain’s expanding power generation 
programme; it also makes the electrical equipment by which 
our industries use this energy for production — production 


World-wide exports. The first [ 
of twenty-three 2,000-h.p. diesel- 
electric locomotives built by 
ENGusH Exvectric for Rhode- 
sia Railways is loaded at Liver- 
pool docks; these are the most 
powerful of their type ever de- 
signed for anarrow-gauge railway. 
Rhodesia is one of 29 countries to 
which ENGLISH ELEcTRIC has 
supplied locomotives and railway 
equipment: a significant part of 
this company’s overseas business. 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ ff 













not only for home demand but for developing export markets. 

In addition it is itself a vigorous and successful exporter; 
about half the Group’s business is overseas, earning foreign cur- 
rency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its engineers and tech- 
nicians, backed by great manufacturing resources and advanced 
research, ENGLISH ELectric is hard at work, making an im- 
portant twofold contribution to Britain’s economic progress. 


To young men and their parents. 7o any boy or young man 
considering a career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
E.ectric offers almost unlimited opportunities—first-class 
training, and a choice of rewarding jobs at home or abroad. 


For details, please write to Mr. G. S. Bosworth, Central 
Personnel Department D.2, 





Sen 


Se a OS ee a ay 


bringing you better living 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Partners in progress with NAPIER, MARCONP’S, VULCAN FOUNDRY and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS tn The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Group 





development by supplying many of the turbines and generators, transformers 
and other electrical gear to Britain’s power stations. The picture shows the 
winding slots being cut in the rotor of one of three 60,000-k W turbo-alternators 
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SWITZERLAND _ ,*r 
offers best value 


for money 


Get the most for your money and get the most out of your holiday by going to 
SWITZERLAND this year. You'll love the glorious scenery and you'll love the 
hotels that for food and comfort cannot be bettered. And all at a price you can 
afford (Full board and lodging from 20/- a day inclusive). For about £25 your 
TRAVEL AGENT can arrange a complete 12-day all-in holiday that includes your 
fare from London. Talk it over with him today! 


Rest and Relax in 


SWITZERLAND 


Further information also available from the Swiss 
National Tourist Office, 458 Strand, London, W.C.2. 








— 


| 
: 
| 





For long life and comfort 
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there’s nothing like leather 


issued by The Dressed Hide Leather Pubticity tT’ omm ttee. Leather Trade House, Barter 4%. 


wol 








Drawn by Topolski. 


6,750,080 PEOPLE WITH NEW PURCHASING POWER 
THE ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, “DAILY HERALD,” ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


Not so long ago, when day was done, there was nothing 
to keep a wage-earner from his bed. What a variety of 
interests now fills the evening hours! What demand for 
light, heat, radio, TV, hobbies, crafts, good reading and 


courses of instruction! Think of the growing needs of 


today’s wage-earners, whose standards of living have so 
considerably advanced in recent years. Consider especially 
the 6,750,000 readers of the DAILY HERALD, for they are 
the cream of Britain’s wage-earning families, and their 
vast purchasing power is increased by the two or more 
pay packets which come into more than half of their 
homes each week. Shrewd and discriminating, fast 
becoming brand-conscious, they are a new power in 
the buying market, reaching out for more of the good 
things of life—more food, more clothes, new homes and 
furniture, cycles and cars, holidays and insurance. At 
a rough estimate these 6,750,000 will back up their 
wants this year with an expenditure of something like 
£1,000,000,000. Who will sell to them most and most often ? 
Only those advertisers whe make contact with them in their own 
daily paper—the DAILY HERALD. For apart from the 
fact that 40% of the 6,750,000 do not buy any other 
daily paper, the HERALD is regarded by all its readers 


as the representative of their interests and an intimate of 


the family. In fact, such is their faith and belief in it 
that every advertisement in the HERALD can be said to carry 
an advantage it gets nowhere else—that priceless and convincing 
aid to sales—the recommendation of a friend! 


oclock and so to bed... 


COAG Oe VAD 





W.C.2 
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What 

has 

she 
got that 


other 





secretaries 


haven't ? 


: A dictating machine — but diferent. Different in ways 
: you must see, try, hear for yourself. The Diktat is a low- 

priced dictating machine with a high-priced perform- 
: ance ... all that any cost-conscious boss or time- 
: conscious secretary could ask . 


easy- -to-ope rate 


For all its variety of functions, the Diktat is beautifully 
simple to use. Control buttons have been reduced to 
the minimum... no need to waste time trying to 
recall which button does what ... your wish is the 
Diktat’s command. 


clearer-to- hear 


The Diktat’s built-in loudspeaker — a tremendous 
: advance in dictating machine design — reproduces 
: with perfect clarity. And, when other people are 
present, the featherlight earphone speaks to your 
secretary in a sharply defined whisper . . 

















There’s more about 
this wonderful 
E™, machine in 
**How to 
choose a 
dictating 
machine” 
- write 
for a 

free copy 
to the 
address below. 


+ 


»- the supreme £49 CONTINENTAL RADIO 
°10°6: 


instrument & ELECTRONICS, LTD, 
in its field : : London, E.C. | 


> READY TO USE: 3 Farringdon Road, 
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It is lead 


that gives the 


electric 
storage battery 
its power 


and reliability 





A copy of ‘* Applications 
: Lead for Batteries ”’ 
will be sent on request 


Other ‘ Applications of Lead ”” 
publications include ** Lead in Cable 
Manufacture ”’ and ** Lead Paints Today ” 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATI 





ON 


Fagle House, Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, London 
DAs 








} 
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HE’S CUTTING COSTS.. 
with OX/GIEN piped direct to the job 


The increasing use of oxygen in modern engineering makes it more than ever important to secure your own, 
independent supply at the most economic possible rate. The easiest and most convenient 
method is to install a Butterley Oxygenerator. This amazingly compact and efficient plant will 
provide a reliable, abundant supply anywhere in your works. No more delays or bottlenecks; 
no awkward, costly handling problems. Your oxygen is literally on tap at any purity you 
need and at any desired pressure, in the exact quantity you need. 





The Butterley Company hold sole rights for the manufacture of Oxygenerators in the 
United Kingdom and British Commonwealth. 


Compact, efficient, easy to maintain, Consistent purity. Constant supply and pressure, 


exygenerators 


Send for a copy of this brochure. 





A Butterley Oxygenerator can save you money 


_ 
ebb de DIVISION, THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED, 9 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, $.W.1. TELEPHONE SLOANE: 8172/3. 
2 


4 Like many other major engineering enterprises in all parts of the world, we generate our own oxygen for use in the manufacture of: - RAILWAY AND OTHER 


BRIDGES - CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK - UNIT BRIDGING - OVERHEAD CRANES - RAILWAY WAGONS AND MINB 
CARS + IRON CASTINGS - IRON PAVING - MINING AND SHEET METAL MACHINERY .- WROUGHT IRON BARS 
SEWAGE EJECTORS + PUMP AND AIR COMPRESSORS + WOOL WASHING MACHINERY 
BUT 6591 st 
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MARCUS PORCIUS CATO (the Elder) An enlargement of a Rubens sketch (perbaps from « 
Cato, Roman Statesman (234—149 B.C.), was by modern standards more medal) in the British Museum. 

than severe. But by the austerity of his principles he came to be regarded as 
the exemplar of integrity. 


PAPER AND PACKAGING 


| 
I ntegrity implies a positive ethical pattern that | Re Ee d 


is always consistent no matter in what light or | 

. . * 

in what circumstances it may be seen. H "eee 8? 

| Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


i 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD af EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD - THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD ° REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD * HOLOPLAST LTD - REED FLONG LTD * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD REED PAPER SALES LTD 
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What is the Score? 


EN days that failed to shake the world ” seems a fair descrip- 
tion of the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit to Britain. The visitors 
were on the wrong foot when they arrived. They had over- 

estimated British readiness to smile politely in the face of standing 
affront ; their public complaint about the programme which they had 
already agreed with their hosts had evoked a low growl even from 
Downing Street. Thereafter, although they came bearing gifts suited 
to the Englishman’s love of animals, and penetrated strongholds as 
various as Windsor, the Mansion House and Claridge’s, they made no 
deep penetration into their hosts’ affections ; and the scant indications 
emanating from Number Ten suggested that they were not making 
much positive headway in their talks with Sir Anthony Eden either. 
They have not, at the time of writing, left this island ; the official—and 
agreed—conclusions of their discussions have not yet been published. 
But it already seems possible to draw up the balance sheet and to point 
to the more important lessons that can be drawn from the visit. 

This Anglo-Soviet encounter has been a queer mixture of hospitality 
and high-level conversation; and the hospitality has taken the 
limelight, despite the impressively long (and refreshingly private) 
conversations in Downing Street. Sir Anthony Eden may have acquired 
some invaluable insight into Russian mental processes and into the 
murky gulf between Soviet promise and performance ; but a probing 
operation of that kind is not negotiation, though it may be an 
eye-opening preliminary. In an age in which the free world’s survival 
depends on its unity, there are few if any issues of importance about 
which Britain can or should negotiate binding agreements separately 
with Russia—an exception being the field of really free contact between 
individuals across the iron curtain. There is, one can truly say, no 
such definable thing as Anglo-Soviet relations. 

Yet in present circumstances there would be nothing surprising 
about the appearance of a communiqué making the most of diaphanous 
generalisations rather than bluntly recording disagreement or sterility. 
A joint communiqué requires the approval of both parties, and it has 
clearly been the Soviet intention to handle the visit to Britain as closely 
as possible on the lines of last year’s visit to India and Burma—that is, 
to minimise controversy, to please British opinion, to represent Britain 
to the world as having moved closer to the Soviet Union, and to con- 
trive a triumphal return to Moscow with one more bond of friendship 
signed and sealed. And it is here that, from Mr Khrushchev’s point - 
of view, things have gone badly wrong. 

The Soviet rulers apparently expected a truly popular welcome. 
Even when it was plain that they were not getting one, their subjects, 
both in Russia and in the satellite countries, were still being regaled 
with richly imaginative accounts of wild Cockney enthusiasm (this 
aspect of the visit is further discussed on page 364). And, although 
the Moscow press has lowered its sights already, the official Soviet 
verdict on the visit will in any event be that it was a success for Soviet 
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policy. But by all appearances the visitors themselves 
are far from confident that this version of events will 
sound convincing. 

What went wrong with their well-laid plans ? Nobody 
expected their appearance in Britain to set off an 
explosion of Marxist-Leninist fervour here; but 
curiosity alone might have drawn them crowds big 
enough to look well in cinema newsreels. British 
behaviour patterns practically guaranteed them against 
open hostility, and many honest folk could not have 
been blamed for hailing this first sight of Soviet Russia’s 
rulers as a sure promise of peace. Stalin had been 
partly disowned and some of his victims rehabilitated ; 
mischief-making in the Middle East had been apparently 
suspended for the time being ; the Cominform had 
been dissolved ; talk of disarmament filled the air. 
Waving to unresponsive onlookers, talking trade to 
business-men and working-class solidarity to Labour 
MPs, the visitors did their utmost to infect their host 
nation with their own initial bonhomie ; and yet they 
failed. 

Perhaps Mr Malenkov once again acted—uncon- 
sciously—as wrecker of his government’s plans. He 
stole from his seniors the glamour of being the first 
exhibit from the Kremlin on show in Britain ; he also 
had the glamour of a Soviet leader who fell but still 
survived. Perhaps General Serov’s opportune 
appearance had left a nasty taste in the public’s mouth. 
Certainly the impressive and restrained march to the 
Cenotaph of the East European ex-servicemen and 
refugees was a disquieting reminder to the British people 
of the dark side of Mr Khrushchev’s moon. Again, 
his brandishing of the Soviet hydrogen bomb and 
his rage at finding that democratic Socialists in Britain 
are not indifferent to the fate of democratic Socialists 
in Eastern Europe contributed to the uncomfortable 
climate. Whatever the aim of the visit—the declared 
one of fostering friendship and trust, or that of exploit- 
ing “ inevitable contradictions ” within and between the 
free nations, an aim which is also freely declared, but 
only to Soviet audiences—he was going about it the 
wrong way. The desire for peace, fervently and 
frequently stated, was undoubtedly genuine—and, 
today, realistic. But on what-—or whose—terms ? This 
is the beginning, not the end, of negotiation. 


* 


What of the British side of this visit ? There can be 
little satisfaction in the mere thought that our Soviet 
guests have failed to convert us en masse to their totali- 
tarian way of thinking during a stay of a few days. It is 
probably equally true that our free ways have made no 
impact—or perhaps have made a distasteful impact—on 
their minds. What is possible is that their experience 
here may have slightly weakened their dogmatic belief 
that free societies are houses of cards, doomed to 
collapse sooner or later. It may have begun to reveal 
to them that communism’s ugly record has made even 
its most persczsive gestures deeply suspect in the out- 
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side world, and that before it can hope to win the trust 
of free peoples it must change not just its tune but its 
nature. But there is no sign as yet that it has. 

There is no room for complacency about the outcome 
of the visit. The British are too fond of congratulating 
themselves on their steadiness and social unity, of claim- 
ing that while other peoples—European, Asian, or 
American—are volatile or gullible, wool is not easily 
pulled over British eyes. There is liable to be an out- 
burst of this self-praise in weeks to come. What will 
be overlooked is that the invitation to the Soviet rulers 
was a very risky gamble, a gamble almost ludicrously 
characteristic of an island people. When the Govern- 
ment issued the invitation (and when it decided not to 
use Mr Khrushchev’s unforgivable insults, during his 
tour of India and Burma, as an opportunity to withdraw 
it), it gave little thought to the fact that in any such 
encounter there is a third, invisible, but highly 
interested party—the rest of the free world. 


* 


There was never the risk of the visitors setting Britain 
on a neutralist or any other false path. But there was a 
very real risk that they would contrive to jeopardise 
Britain’s relations with its friends — with our staunch 
Atlantic allies ; with our less staunch, indeed wavering, 
allies and friends, some of whom have very natur- 
ally asked why, if Mr Khrushchev is now being 
welcomed at Windsor, conscription and heavy taxation 
are still regarded as necessary to keep this beaming, 
avuncular figure at arm’s length ; with our friends in and 
from Eastern Europe—the Polish airmen and soldiers 
who have spent a decade in exile, the Czech democrats 
who have been persecuted for eight years because they 
held to the ideals of Masaryk and Benes, and others 
whose lamps of hope have burned dimmer as they see 
their masters’ masters made welcome here. The 
Government may, admittedly, have taken a nicely calcu- 
lated risk, confident that the Russians were not clever 
enough to persuade the world that Britain was wobbling 
off its course. It seems at least equally possible that the 
Government simply did not know. And, in that case, 
we have been extremely lucky. 

Is not this the most important lesson of the visit— 
that when any one of the non-communist nations 
indulges in separate and spectacular dealings with the 
rulers of the monolithic bloc that confronts them, it is 
playing the game that Moscow prefers above all others ? 
The idea that “‘ we can handle these fellows better than 
anyone else can ” is shared, in varying forms, by British, 
American, French, German, and Asian politicians and 
peoples ; and internal pressures, often party political 
ones, are apt to lead a good many politicians to try their 
hand at “going it alone.” By painful effort the free 
nations have achieved a strength and a unity that enable 
them to deal with the communist governments from a 
position of equality. That effort must not now be 


rendered vain because one free nation after another 
decides that, on grounds of national character or 
historical destiny, it can safely play a lone hand. 
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Wielding 


M R MACMILLAN was engagingly frank this week 

in explaining how the new Government economy 
campaign has been conceived. He has thought of a 
number ({100 million of current expenditure in 1956- 
57) and is now going to cut it. He recognises that 
“savings of this magnitude may well require important 
changes of policy or in administration or both.” They 
may, indeed, and the Chancellor’s hungry simplicity 
deserves commendation ; it might even work. But there 
will need to be hard thinking about the particular 
changes in administration and policy required. This 
article will attempt to make a contribution to it. 

The call for vast cuts in Government administrative 
expenditure is partly a parrot cry, especially as regards 
Whitehall ; the cost of staffing the actual Ministries in 
London must be under {£50 million a year, and 
even if 10 per cent could be saved on them (which 
it possibly could) the gain would be chicken feed. But, 
outside London, this is not a matter for parrots only. 
Although the ground has been harrowed in so many 
economy campaigns, the machinery devised for doing 
the harrowing is archaic. As seen from outside, the 
following description, and criticisms, of it emerge : 


(1) Ex ante every item in each departmental estimate is 
studied by Treasury officials trained in figures rather than 
technical expertise ; they are alert to spot if this year’s 
estimate for any particular item is larger than last year’s, 
but not to know whether last year’s was far too high (or 
too low). For this they must consult experts in other 
departments. In the growing part of the estimates which 
has to do with building and maintenance costs, for 
example, the Treasury has presumably to consult the 
building trade experts at the Ministry of Works ; this 
has not been staffed up to the grades, and with the 
calibre, of people that changing Government responsi- 
bility should have required. 

(2) Ex post, there is a huge organisation for audit of 
accounts ; every penny that is spent on every provincial 
public building passes through local and district audit, 
up to the accounting department of the appropriate 
Ministry, then to the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
and then to the Public Accounts Committee. But this 
organisation is largely geared to the old task of making 
sure that corrupt civil servants are not pinching the tax- 
payers’ money, and to spotting any waste that has 
occurred through obvious mistakes. Except where the 
accounting departments of the individual Ministries are 
particularly good—and in a few cases they are—the 
machinery of ex post scrutiny does not do much more 
than that. 

(3) Thirdly, there is what might be called the anti- 
Parkinson machinery. The staff inspection department 
of the Treasury busily probes each Ministry and suggests 
that jobs now done by an executive officer could be done 
more economically by a clerical officer ; then the organisa- 
tion and methods department of the Treasury comes 
along and suggests that the clerical officer could himself 
be replaced by an adding machihe. But these and other 
internal investigators—who are mostly of executive, 
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the Axe 


rather than administrative, grade—are equipped only to 

ensure that given jobs are performed according to rule 

and scale. They are not equipped to ask whether par- 
ticular jobs ought to be done at all. 

The more closely one examines this machinery, the 
less satisfactory it seems. Indeed, if administrative 
economies are to be sought, one of the first places 
should be in the administration of the economy-search- 
ing and auditing departments themselves. But the big 
reform that is surely needed is to lay much less emphasis 
on ordinary accounting and much more on cost account- 
ing—above all on principles of comparability. To be 
specific : the Treasury should collate more figures on 
comparative running costs. What, for example, was 
the average cost of heating per square foot last year 
in Government hostels, prisons, hospitals, Whitehall 
offices and schools ? One suspects that from any such 
series of comparisons certain Ministries might emerge 
uniformly badly ; under a sensible system of Treasury 
control, they could be told that in future their estimates 
would be the most heavily cut. 


* 


So much for changes in administration. In turning 
now to changes in policy, this article is going to skip 
swiftly over the civil departments. There are some 
desirable “policy economies” to be made there, 
especially in imposing higher charges for specific 
services. Dearer school meals and a _ boarding 
charge for hospital in-patients are obvious examples ; 
it is a pity they were not imposed in February. But, 
apart from such scraping, the main changes in policy 
seem likely to affect not the butter, but the guns. It is 
important to feel uncomfortable about this. Only six 
weeks ago the defence estimates were strenuously 
defended as the bare minimum necessary for security. 
What should the right-thinking, cautious man say about 
the apparent intention to cut them now ? 

Let it be said that this is no moment on any count 
for lowering our guard. But let it be said also that the 
economics of the “ long haul” in defence to which we 
are rightly and resolutely committed call all the time 
for the most careful thought to make sure that we get no 
less than we need for no more than we can afford. 

Two realities have to be recognised. The first is 
that, whatever happens, and whatever government is 
in power, defence spending is going to be reduced. Both 
political parties are moving in that direction, and the 
question is simply whether the cut can be made now, 
calmly planned and without detriment to the nation’s 
essential strength, or be improvised, hastily and peri- 
lously, later ; the test is that there should be no real 
weakening. The second fact is that the service depart- 
ments themselves admit that money is being wasted in — 
defence. If it could be forecast exactly when the danger 
period is, and what weapons could be perfected 
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by then, many types and marks now in produc- 
tion would be discontinued. Such “waste” is 
normal—some would say inevitable—in defence 
planning ; but it is particularly great and obtrusive now 
because the transition through which the technology 
of warfare is passing is so. obviously rapid and revolu- 
tionary. The savings are there to be made : the lottery 
—or the task of the planners—is to pick the right 
ones. The outsider can best comment on the broad 
decisions to be made, and the dangers to be avoided, 
under three heads. 


(1) Research and other expenditure controlled by the 
Minister of Supply. The difficulty here is that the 
Chancellor wants his cut made this year, not planned for 
next. The biggest immediate economies from the 
Ministry of Supply would come, not from postponing or 
cancelling now a marginal project in its early stages, but 
in stopping one that is in full career and eating 
money—and is thus on the verge of yielding the 
dividends that might justify the past investment. 
To cut research projects substantially by 1960—a review 
was promised in the defence debate—is one thing ; to 
engineer a sharp drop in the spending rate by next July 
is another. 

The sensible thing to say seems to be that each project 
should be decided solely on its merits, particularly its 
inter-allied merits ; the temptation to continue projects 
for prestige reasons or to “justify past investment ” 
should be resisted. For example, to cite a controversial 
issue, a strong case seems to be emerging for stopping 
development of British naval aircraft and equipping 
British aircraft carriers in future with American types. 


(2) Expenditure on the forces now in the field, 
The service departments plainly expect most of the 
immediate economies to be concentrated on this. Fewer 
ships at sea, less training, reduced colonial garrisons, 
reduced civil defence, smaller stockpiles and stores : in 
short, a lot of little “ agonising reappraisals ” which will 
probably fall most heavily on the Admiralty. For this 
very reason there should simultaneously be, obligatorily, 
a much bigger and far more agonising reappraisal at the 
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top, in real collaboration with our allies, on the allocation 
of commitments as a whole. This need not necessarily 
mean an attempt to shift new burdens towards the United 
States ; the older Dominions, and for that matter some 
of the emerging ones, could justly be asked to share 
certain regional obligations which are of quite as much 
importance to them as to us. 

(3) Finally, and most important, manpower. The primary 
economic and political objective here should be to cut 
the training and establishment costs of conscription by 
recruiting enough regular soldiers, if necessary at a still 
higher price. But this does not mean, let Labour MPs 
take note, that the period of the call-up can be reduced ; 
the two-year period must be retained in full, while 
reducing the intake. Indeed, there are two points that 
should now be forcing themselves upon the Prime 
Minister’s attention. One is that it would probably 
already be militarily justifiable, and it would certainly be 
economically salutary, for Britain to move from a general 
to a selective system of call-up. The other is that some 
people believe that, if the call-up period of the existing 
draft of national servicemen were extended from two to 
three years, conscription for everybody else could be 
abolished in the very near future. A brave Government 
would not neglect either consideration. 


It is unwise for outside commentators to be too dog- 
matic about changes in Government expenditure. But 
the broad principles enumerated in this article can be 
stated with some confidence. In civil expenditure-the 
trend ought to be towards basing control on cost com- 
parisons, instead of upon year-to-year fluctuations in 
estimates, and towards making specific charges for 
specific services. In defence (although administrative 
economies can be made here, too) the important points 
are that Britain, while still doing no less than its in- 
escapable duty, should not waste money doing things 
that its allies can do better, and that efficiency rather 
than equality of inconvenience should be the guide for 
ending conscription. The Chancellor should be urged 
to follow these principles and to be both eager and 
specific with his axe. 


Iraq on Show 


+ week, the Euphrates rose in sudden flood, 
breached its east bank just above Iraq’s narrow 
waist, and threatened the land between the rivers with 
one of the spring inundations that have been its lot 
since Noah’s day. The watchers on the bund called 
into action the huge new barrage at Ramadi that had 
been opened only ten days before. By its action, surplus 
water was diverted into Lake Habbaniya, the river fell 
and the flood, changing direction, poured back through 
the breach into its proper channel. The Iraq cabinet 
and Development Board could not have wished for a 
more prompt demonstration of the good use to which 
they are putting their country’s oil revenues and the 
ability, arising from those revenues, to obtain machinery 
produced by western technical skill. 


RE SEB EOS RE SAR TEE NS I La 


By a coincidence, the same week produced an equal! 
satisfactory scene on the political front. The Baghd 
Pact powers, meeting in Teheran, welcomed the entry 
of the United States into their economic committee, 
bringing the promise of fresh transfusions of peaceful 
strength. Simultaneously, the new Russian statement 
on the Middle East served to disillusion such Arab states 
as had been hoping to get the best of both worlds by 
flirting with the East to vex the West, and thus recalled 
the merits of loyal alliance. All told, the week was a 
good one for those Iraqis who appreciate the steadiness 
of their present prime minister, Nuri Pasha. 

The week before had also been a good one. It was 
Development Week, and the authorities had staged the 
opening of four or five major public works, including 
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the Ramadi barrage, the corresponding apparatus at 
Samarra which will divert future Tigris floods into the 
Wadi Tharthar, and the opening of the road bridges at 
Hindiya and Kufa in the turbulent Middle Euphrates 


tribal area. This last scene in particular was enough to 


excite even the staidest foreign onlooker ; tribes turned 
out in force, armed to the teeth but chanting and danc- 
ing, and later swept Nuri Pasha across the new bridges, 
impromptu, unpoliced and in a tumultuous wave. It 
would be well if Development Week became an annual 
national event, and new ventures were opened in one 
glorious burst each year. There could be no better way 
of capturing the eye and imagination of the whole of a 
country so long and thin that the mountainy men at 
one end know nothing of the marsh-dwellers at the 
other. 
Behind the thrill of com- 
pletion lie much spade- z 


work and one specifically Bekhme 
Iraqi quality. In contrast 
to the many  under- Dokan 

, Lab 
developed states which pay ¢ 


highly for foreign advice Kx @ KIRKUK 
and then pigeon-hole it 
because it sounds un- 
pleasant or difficult to 
fulfil, the Iraqis not only 
seek the advice, but take 
it. They are less slow than 
most of their neighbours 
to grasp the importance of , 
continuity in technical Hatboniyal 
matters ; they also see no- : 

thing undignified in turn- & 
P ° Abu Dibis 

ing to other countries for 

help where local talent is R 
still in short supply. 
Successive governments 
have ignored a_ hostile 
nationalist chorus and 
employed foreigners as 
what amount to key public 
servants ; along with some yyy 
highly competent Iraqis, = 
two _— foreigners — one 

British, one American—are permanent members of the 
Iraq Development Board. 

Iraq would be too good to be true if it had com- 
pletely escaped the adolescent craze for commissioning 
all too many reports on what to do next—documents 
now mouldering at the bottom of the drawer in nearly 
every Middle Eastern ministry. But again, the Iraqis 
are in a class apart because they have commissioned, 
and are using, a master document that has extracted 
the essence from all the rest.. Lord Salter, its author, 
has given them a blueprint so lucid and so perceptive 
of the difficulties that beset not just Iraq, but the under- 
developed countries less blest with money and water 
and irrigable empty lands, that it is worth the attention 
of governments all over the world.* In this context, its 
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most important contribution to development in general 
is its catalogue, compressed into three pages, of the 
main factors that any development plan must simul- 
taneously take into account. Later expanded, these 
range from advice to keep spectacular dam-building 
within bounds till the peasant can be taught to use the 
water, to outlines for the mopping-up of sudden in- 
creases of purchasing power, and warnings not to let 
the glamour of industries that throb, hum and clatter . 
eclipse the claims of agriculture. 

Two other points about the Salter report are of 
general, as opposed to technical interest. First, it is a 
glowing advertisement for a basic western concept : 
“The present study . . . takes the view that the nation’s 
economy exists for man, not man for the economy.” 
Its second noteworthy characteristic is-its detachment. 

Iraq began its general 
development planning in 
1951, and inevitably the 
first visible results took 
some years to produce. 

The lag was worse in the 
Yop. ae baased south than elsewhere, 
jy *~~ Regilators because flood control was 

34 Barrages Build- essential before major 
ae —— building was worth while. 
--- Channel . 

Looking back, other acts 
can be seen to have been 
expensive oor lopsided. 
Lord Salter thinks that 
five-year plans are in- 
sufficiently flexible, and he 
recommends latitude for 
modification in the light of 
experience. This is the 
best way to shape the 
course of expenditure and 
production, for who can 
foretell the way in which 
each new opportunity will 
be used by the people as a 
whole ? 

Again, the first pro- 
grammes were too apt 
to concentrate on major 
works necessarily slow of achievement and far 
removed from the sight of coffee-house critics in 
Baghdad. The report suggests that a new housing 
authority financed, though not administered, by the 
Development Board could quickly get spectacular 
results all over the country if it were to provide for all 
grades of house, from the cheap one that would get the 
slum-dweller out of his mud-and-matting hovel to the 
ideal home in smaller towns that would tempt doctors 
away from Baghdad. The latest indications are that 
both these criticisms have been taken to heart. The 
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* The Development of Iraq: A plan of action. By Lord 
Salter, assisted by S. W. Payton. Baghdad: Ministry of 
Development. 252 pages. Price, by registered surface mail, 
Iraqi dinars, 1.452 or 29s. 0}d. 
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Board has this year produced a set of revised forward 
estimates for all the items which were in the five-year 
plan adepted last year, plus some additional items. The 
biggest change is in regard to housing, for which the 
1956 draft revision to ID 24 million quadruples the 
19§5§ figure. 

Other recommended changes are still under debate. 
Neither the Board nor the civil service is yet geared to 
organising expenditure of the total monies at their dis- 
posal ; the Board tends to leave huge sums lying idle 
in current accounts or on bank deposit at low interest 
rates. The appointment of a special finance officer 
to handle this problem is suggested. Again, there 
is justifiable criticism of the degree to which the 
Development Board changes hands with the rise and 
fall of ministries, Originally, it had a permanent Iraqi 
managing director ; but the familiar taste of parliaments 
for criticising and undermining anyone who holds a 
big job for too long caused a change for the worse in 
1953. Today, the Board is run by a cabinet minister, 
beset by insecurity of tenure. How long will the Iraqi 
pafliament go on hesitating to trust a managing director 
who survives the ebb and flow of cabinets ? 

But far the most important of the unfulfilled recom- 
mendations stems from the report’s steady stream of 
evidence that the pace and limit of development are 
set not by money but by the human factor. The real 
crux is the lack of an efficient civil service to execute 
the plans. In Iraq, where most public services are 
nationalised, this stricture covers doctors, teachers and 
engineers. At present, a mere decision to move 
a telephone is shuffled off until it gets to the Minister. 
Salaries at little more than a labourer’s pay bear no 
relation to merit or aptitude, so that most men of 
ability or high educational qualifications seek jobs in 
business or even abroad. Two bad results of the present 
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system are that the chances of quick action are small, 
and that Iraq is fast acquiring the large underprivileged 
middle class that is communism’s breeding ground. 
This reform is even more urgent than the classic one of 
altering the system of land tenure so as to give the 
peasant more interest in improving the land. 

Iraq is in many ways highly favoured. Its material 
advantages are enormous. They include money, water, 
living space and the modicum of competent, responsible 
men who have the training and acumen to hald down 
the twenty or thirty key jobs on which smooth develop- 
ment hangs. Will-their fellow-countrymen leave them 
free to do so, and give them tools for the job in the 
shape of properly paid and contented subordinates ? 

The present government enjoys several sources of 
strength. I: is admired in the West for the tenacity and 
continuity of Nuri Pasha’s foreign policy, and it has 
gained, not lost, at home from Egyptian attacks which 
have been viewed as an attempt to establish a hegemony 
which Iraq has questioned for years. It will be helped 
if the Baghdad Pact gives it something to show for 
Nuri’s policy, particularly in the realm of armaments. 
The first permanent television service in the Middle 
East, installed in Baghdad by British engineers and to 
be opened next Wednesday, is a spectacular dividend 
for it. Its chief weakness lies in the premier’s relative 
lack of interest in domestic reforms ; his main backing 
comes from a landed gentry that opposes them. 

The race, in Iraq, is one between increasingly vocal 
liberal and left-wing discontent and the creation of a 
middle and peasant class with a vested interest in tran- 
quillity. If economic development continues to advance 
as it is doing under the present minister, Dhya Jafar, 
and Iraqi common sense continues to prevail, the odds 
are on a win for the happier alternative. It must be 
exciting to be an Iraqi. 


The Pattern of a Family Budget 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


This article is written by a correspondent who, by any current British standards, is obviously a rich man. He had 
a disposable income of over £1,000 a year even before the war, as 200,000 Britons had ; he has been lucky enough to 
maintain the real value of his disposable income since then, as only about 10,000 of his class seem to have done. Against 
this—since his three children are aged 14, 17 and 20—he is at a stage in his career when educational family expendi- 


ture is at its height. His analysis of the change in the pattern of his expenditure since before the war seems a useful 
individual case study in this week after Mr Macmillan’s “ non-middle-class” budget. 


AM in my early fifties ; after the university and two 

years of knocking around bits of the world I settled 
down nearly thirty years ago to a regular pensionable 
job. I married in 1933 and children were born in 1936, 
1939 and 1942. For many years I have kept compli- 
cated but rudimentary accounts; my wife does not 
understand the system, and while her cheque stubs give 
a clue to the larger payments, she has little record of 
her cash disbursements which account for one-sixth of 
the family outgoings. The figures that follow would not 
be passed by an auditor, but they are probably suffici- 


ently accurate to reflect the major changes which have 
taken place in a family budget over a generation. For 
simplicity, averages for groups of years have been taken. 

Table I shows the cash at our disposal. Our joint 
capital at marriage was £3,500, but it was all spent 
within seven years. Between 1943 and 1952 we had 
several gifts and legacies totalling £850, which were 
also spent. In the last three years we have had legacies 
amounting to £2,000; I received {1,000 from an 
endowment policy ; and on occasion have drawn heavily 
on savings. My wife has had a regular allowance from 
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a relation abroad ; if it ceased, or became subject to 
UK tax, immediate retrenchment would be necessary. 


TABLE I—CASH AT OUR DISPOSAL 
({£: Yearly averages) 





} i 
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390 | 713 | 1,114 











Gross salary ....... | 1,571 | 2,901 | 4,000 
: lciekipsaidiinlbtpimeationes irpeninenieonsedhssiieniegbiin 
Net salary......... | 365 | 656 | 860 | 1,033 | 1,900 | 2,391 
Other income (incl. 
family allowances ; | | 
since 1948) ...... 5 | ae hk - 28 30 133 
Capital receipts .... peice | 340 50 120 | 1,242 
Wife’s allowance ... ; . 150 | 200 | 300 400 





Total cash available | 370 1,196 | | 1,574 | 1,293 | 2,350 | | 4,166 





Table II shows how the cash was spent. There are 
nine points in this table that may call for comment, and 
I have labelled them from (a) to (i): 


(a) Notwithstanding a pension I took out an endowment 
policy which matured at 50, and since then have main- 
tained an equivalent premium to provide a substantial 
sum if I die before 60—when I hope to be free of 
educational responsibilities. 

(b) We lived in a flat for a few months after marriage 
and then bought a house for £2,500, using most of our 
joint capital. In 1938-39 we sold it for £2,000, and 
built another for £3,500 by liquidating the remainder of 
our capital, and with a mortgage for £1,000. These 
transactions explained the capital receipts in Table I as 
well as the outgoings on house purchase in Table II for 
the years 1933-37 and 1938-42. 

(c) “ Wages” conceals the fact that from 1936-1939 
our establishment consisted of two living-in staff, although 
my wife and I regarded ourselves as over-worked at the 
time. After some ups and downs early in the war we 
were fortunate towards the end to get some very efficient 
and adequate help with the children ; but for the last 
six or seven years, partly due to the scarcity of staff and 
partly to the other claims on our resources, an increasing 
burden of cooking, cleaning and mending has been 
assumed by my wife, who now employs a part-time daily 


TABLE II—EXPENDITURE 
(£: Fearly ee 
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Husband—Personal | | 
Meals out .......0: 42 38 | 31 30 47 47 
Clothite. 32522553 28 12 SY 2i” 32 
Travelling to work. . 14 | 5 7 10; Bb 20 
Insurance (life and | | 
accident) (a)..... 32; XS vw) 37 36 
Tobpente < . i Sredkcs 3 | 3 | 5 | > 9 Ls 
Given away........ 11 | 26 41 31 | 41; 101 
Other personal ..... 51} 32 ee 2; 3| 50 52 
; 181 | 152 | 168 | 167 | 246] 300 
Wife, personal (esti- 
MAO sibs odae 50 50 50 100 | 100 
Household | 
House - purchase, | 
decoration,repairs, | 
schedule A, rates, 
mortgage & ground | 
Tent (6) ..cc00ce5 355 | 550| 196, 211 | 251 
Wagns 6) ibis case 130 | 120; 250 170 130 
Cat Uh) ents Giawere Wes -St « i 295 
Holiday (e) ........ "38 46 22 |} &8 260 405 
Education—fees (f). co ie 20 | 80 530 882 
Medical (g) ........ 6 | 32 mi 23; 2 17 
Saving (hk) ......... 45 MEE ese = L. Pane 70: 390 
General household (i) | 100 | 248 | 380 | 439 743 | 1,456 
| 370 | 1,196 | 1,374 | 1 1,293 | 2,350 | 4,166 
ry } ; . : ! 
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woman and endures some cheerful interference from 
the family. 

(d) Before the war we had a new car every other year ; 
when the basic petrol ration was abolished we gave the 
last away to get it out of the garage. For the next twelve 
years we could not afford another, but have recently 
used a legacy to buy one. 

(e) A grandparent’s generosity with a country house 
used to cut down the costs of holidays, but as the 
children have grown older we have endeavoured to give 
them a worth-while family holiday and an opportunity 
to see something of the world ; since the war we have 
achieved the Continent (five times) and America (once). 

(f) Education has risen from nil to an average of £900. 
One of the children went to the excellent local grammar 
school (no fees) and is now on a three-year course for 
which we pay the full expense. The other two have 
gone to boarding schools, but with assistance of legacies 
we have paid the fees for five years in advance ; these 
capital payments have swollen the average payments in 
recent years, but as the fees have since increased there 
is a balance payable. 

(g) We use the National Health Service for our doctor, 
but are private patients of our dentist. 

(h) As we have lived on capital, we have not saved with 
regularity, but on occasion as we have had a surplus a 
part has been put aside. 

(¢) “ General household ” is a balancing item, which may 
cause some raised eyebrows. It doubled between 1948-52 
and 1953-55, although prices generally rose by only about 
one quarter. The explanation is first, that we probably 
all lived a little more comfortably ; nearly everybody is 
living more comfortably now than just after the war, 
without always realising it. But secondly, the cost of 
the children’s maintenance (apart from pufely educational 
expenditure) rises disproportionately as they pass through 
adolescence, and start acquiring a capital stock of bicycles, 
tennis racquets, suit cases, tools, evening clothes and other 
possessions for their developing interests and activities. 
The item mostly reflects cash disbursements and few 
details are kept of its build-up, but a rough analysis of its 
total (£1,500) for 1955 is: food and drink, including 
meals out for family, £400 ; children’s clothes, equipment 
and allowances, £350 ; furniture, household and garden 
equipment, £165; heat, light, water and telephone, 
£145 ; family subscriptions, donations, presents, Christ- 
mas cards and other stationery, £135; cleaning and 


TABLE III—PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS TO TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE 


11928, ‘32,1933 /3T11938 /42}1943, /41| 
| (asa | {one 
bachelor) child) 


(two | (three |1948/ 54 1952/55 
| children) | Children) | 











Husband, personal. . 49 | 13 | 12 
Wife, personal ..... - | 4} 4 | 
Household 
House - purchase, | 
decoration, taxes, i 
rates smortgageand i 
ground ee | 3» 4y 15 9 | 6 
Wi. cs <. secek ca. 9 19 7 | 3 
CORES cistens ats ee ae 2 eee eae 7 
Holiday ........... 10 | 4 2 | 7 1l 10 
Education ......... vat aa ae 6 23 | 21 
WISER oc Shen si cs 2 3 2 2 2 
SE tas ean ee 12 | 1 ois oe | 3 | 8 
General household .. | 27 21 28 4 | 32 | 3 
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laundry, £100 ; books, papers and entertainment, {100 ; 

that leaves just over £100 of miscellaneous expenditure, 

including family travel other than by car or on holidays. 

It has recently been suggested (The Economist, 
January 21, 1956, page 185) that when the prewar 
gross salary was £700-{£1,000, the present gross salary 
should be about 34 times as large to enable the recipient 
to maintain his absolute standard, and about four times 
as large to maintain his place in the community. If 
this is correct, thanks to my special additions to net 
income, I should be better off than before the war. Yet 
Table III shows how our purchasing power has been 
redistributed during this period of enrichment. The 
results are rather startling. The share of personal 
expenditure of my wife and myself has been halved. 
The heavy expenditure on the house, which in the 
first period absorbed a third of our income but was 
of a capital nature, is now below 10 per cent. Wages, 
which were II per cent, and rose to 19 per cent during 
the war, have fallen to 3 per cent, and reflect the pres- 
sure of family life on my wife. Education has risen 
from nothing until in the last eight years it has taken 
one-fifth. General household expenses have increased 


Notes of the 
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from one-fifth to one-third, largely due to the upkeep 
of the children. 

Since marriage, we have after spending my wife’s tax 
free allowance lived beyond our income to the extent 
of £6,350, by liquidating our original capital of £3,500 
and spending legacies of £2,850. In addition, we have 
spent my insurance of £1,000, and dipped into savings 
t» the extent of £800. In place of these resources we 
now have a house (subject to mortgage of £1,000), a 
house full of furniture, linen, crockery and junk, a car, 
eighteen terms’ worth of school fees paid for, about 


£1,000 on short call, three children and twenty-two 


years of married life. 

Preparation of these notes has prompted the follow- 
ing reflections: We have enjoyed throughout a very 
much higher standard than the great majority of our 
fellow citizens, for reasons we do not attempt to justify ; 
we have had a cushion of inherited wealth we are 
unlikely to pass on to our children ; and our pattern of 
expenditure has radically changed in twenty years. Is 
the last due so much to the social and financial changes 
that have occurred round us as to our deliberate choice 
to indulge in family life ? 


Week 





Desperation in Algeria 


VENTS are moving fast on the North African side of the 
Mediterranean. Two leading Algerian moderates, men 
of education who had often helped to abate the extremists’ 
eagerness to secure political rights through violence, have 
left Algiers for Cairo and there announced that they have 
joined the Front de Libération Nationale—the rebel move- 
ment. They are Ferhat Abbas, at one time a champion of 
assimilation with France but more lately an advocate of an 
Algerian republic federated to France, and a colleague with 
a reputation for balanced judgment, Dr Ahmed Francis. In 
Tunis, the Prime Minister, M. Bourguiba, has declared 
that though Frenchmen are friends, Algerians are brothers, 
and that if he is forced to chose between them, brothers 
come first. 

For a generation, educated North Africans have been 
torn between the intellectual pull of France and the 
emotional one of race. This week two of the men for whom 
the double loyalty was most poignant have made a move 
eastwards and into Africa. A year ago, their views were 
remote from those of the extremists in the Office du 
Maghreb in Egypt or of the armed rebels in the Aurés. 
Today these unlike minds are thrown together, and the chief 
instrument in the process has been the behaviour of French 


police and French settlers. In a current series of articles in 
Le Monde a ‘special correspondent  dispassionately 
describes what he has seen and heard, under the heading 
“ Algeria Torn Asunder.” He reports that even hardened 
veterans from Korea, “who are scarcely saints,” were 
shocked at the inability of the Constantine authorities to 
prevent wholesale French police looting of a Moslem 
quarter from which all males had been evacuated. He 
describes a shooting spree by an enraged Corsican who 
killed or wounded eight Moslems and then escaped with 
police complicity. 

Paris is always deploring the scarcity of “ valid spokes- 
men ” with whom it can discuss Algeria’s future. Now that 
Ferhat Abbas and Dr Ahmed Francis have felt constrained 


to visit Cairo, is the exiguous number to be reduced by 
two ? 


M. Mollet’s Slippery Path 


un deputies have not mended their ways during the 
parliamentary recess. One commission of the Assembly 
has just approved the proposed expenditure of the old age 
pension fund, while another was rejecting the taxes neces- 
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sary to provide it with additional income. M. Mollet will 
thus be compelled to make it yet another question of con- 
fidence. This vote ought not to prove too dangerous, for 
no party is anxious to shoulder the blame for refusing relief 
to old people. Revenue of about {120 million is involved 
and this, by itself, should not be unbearable, but many 
critics doubt whether France can afford its social services 
and Algeria too. The budgeted expenditure on North 
Africa, at £215 million, looks more and more unrealistic 
as the Algerian bill piles up. 

“Euratom” is another headache for the government. 
When M. Mollet pledged himself to get the treaty ratified 
before the summer, the prospects seemed bright. Now, 
however, the coalition which signed the death sentence of 
the EDC is slowly reforming its ranks. The Communists 
attack the plan as yet another “ American tool ”; nationalists 
are revolted by the clause which would prevent France from 
producing atomic weapons ; all the Socialist and Radical 
opponents of a “ Little Europe” are once again getting 
ready for battle. The Communist slogan “no revenge for 
M. Bidault” successfully evokes bitter memories of 1954 
among all political groups. 

All these are, however, minor troubles compared with 
Algeria. The dialogue between M. Lacoste, the minister 
resident, and M. Mendés-France, who is maintaining his 
demand for a more imaginative policy, continues to rock the 
government. Reports that diehard settlers are the real 
masters of the situation, that they are driving moderate 
Moslems into the arms of Cairo, that France is fast losing 
its whole position throughout North Africa, add poignancy 
to this debate. M. Mendés-France is in a particularly awk- 
ward situation. He has just heard a bitter attack on the 
government of which he is a member made by his most 
faithful supporters, the young Radicals. One of them, after 
describing the reforms as farcical, argued that the deputies 
of the Republican Front, who wooed the electorate a few 
months ago with promises of peace in Algeria, now look 
like “ swindlers or fools.” The distaste of M. Mendés- 
France for the traditional Radical game of criticising the 
government without resigning may any day outweigh his 
fear of being cut off from the Socialists. And if he does not 
upset the governmental apple cart, the Communists may. 
Now unusually quiet, they may well greet M. Mollet with 
an all-out offensive on his return from next month’s visit to 
Moscow. 


The Budget Debate 


T is a pity that brilliant debating cannot spark the engine 
I of the economy or fill the gold reserves, for Mr Mac- 
millan’s speech at the end of the budget debate was a 
Parliamentary triumph; it sounded even better than it 
reads. But this sound should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that there was very little except personal witticisms 
in it. Nor was there much of substance in the rest of the 
debate. Economically, the most interesting features were 
that Tory backbenchers have seized upon the case for more 
incentives to the £1,500-£3,000 a year family man, which 
means that pressure for the remaining royal commission 
reforms should fortunately be strong next year; and that 
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the Opposition has become interested in the subject of tax 
avoidance, which is a good thing for Oppositions to get 
interested in. Politically, the debate has been absurdly 
overshadowed by the attitudes struck about premium 
bonds. Labour backbenchers fear that their leaders have 
been misled into a too pompous morality about these, and 
are pressing anxiously that the party must not be left off - 
what is likely to be a popular bandwagon. With this issue, 
and his own speech, to help him, Mr Macmillan has 
emerged from his disappointing budget with hardly a 
political scratch. Time will show whether Macmillan the 
politician has been too clever for Macmillan the Chancellor. 


Mr Gaitskell and the Bear 


R GAITSKELL’s first venture into diplomatic negotia- 
M tion has scarcely been a success, but in the end it. 
may do him no harm. When he and other Labour leaders 
entertained Marshal Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev to 
dinner, he took the opportunity of pleading for Social 
Democrats in Communist gaols. Presumably he did not 
expect to be handed the keys of the Lubianka across the 
dinner table, but he must have hoped for a more gracious 
reply than Mr Khrushchev’s brutal, uncompromising 
rejection. By all accounts, the evening had already turned 
sour, due to a highly provocative, though impromptu, speech 
from Mr Khrushchev, straight on the old Stalinist line. 
The reported barracking by Mr George Brown towards the 
end of this speech may have been unseemly in a host, but 
Mr Khrushchev himself does not appear to have been pay- 
ing much regard to the laws of hospitality. In the end, 
therefore, the party, as a party, was a riot. 


At first sight, the incident has delighted the Tories. 
Could there be a worse advertisement, they argue, for the 
old Labour claim that only left can speak left ? But this 
is the last claim Mr Gaitskell would want to make just now. 
When the Russians arrived in Britain, they obviously 
had high hopes of being able to help along the new 
Moscow policy of “co-operation” between socialists 
and communists. In this they could rely on the good will 
not only of their convinced allies of the extreme left, but 
also of a far larger number of Labour people who are still 
reluctant to believe the worst about the country they were 
brought up to revere as the socialist Mecca. The fellow 
travellers remain Russia’s allies, but many of the fence 
sitters seem to have been genuinely shocked by Mr 
Khrushchev’s bitter rejection of Mr Gaitskell’s pleas. No 
Labour man can now regard this Russian as a cuddly little 
bear. Not least important to Mr Gaitskell domestically, 
Mr Khrushchev seems to have angered no one more than Mr 
Bevan, who was one of those to feel the sharp side of his 
tongue. In the short term some Labour MPs are annoyed 
that the party will not now be able to make capital out of 
any failure of Sir Anthony Eden’s “ peace-making efforts,” 
and some of those who were not there have been talking of 
drawing up a note of apology and “ disassociation” to 
Mr Khrushchev. But on the long view Mr Gaitskell has 
performed a salutary service, both in and for his party, by 
reminding the country how deep is the gulf that separates 
socialists from communists. 





Pravda Feels Let Down 


HE ease with which the well-oiled machine of the Soviet 
L and satellite press can switch from one theme to 
another may be very clearly seen at present. This is in 
effect “ British month ” in Moscow, and, while exhibitions 
of British painting and concerts of British music engage the 
eye and ear of the Russian public, the press has been full 
of sermons on Anglo-Soviet friendship and despatches from 
correspondents in Britain. But already the first notes are 
being heard of the accompaniment that will be played by 
press, radio, and cultural organisations during the French 
Prime Minister’s coming visit to Moscow. (The Soviet 
propagandists will probably find this an easier undertaking, 
for they can draw on the Revolution of 1789, the Com- 
mune, and the historic alliance between France and Russia 
for raw material.) 

Meanwhile, the symphonic variations on British themes 
have been interrupted by discordant sounds. Before Mr 
Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin reached Portsmouth, 
newspaper readers in Russia had been told at great length 
about the “joyful preparations” that the British people 
were making for their visit: At the same time, “ anti- 
imperialist” diatribes were played down, and correspon- 
dents from Moscow began to report back from these islands 
in quite new terms, no longer devoting their despatches 
solely to Britain’s worst points, but presenting instead a 
reasonably recognisable picture. This newly uncritical 
approach lasted for a while even after it had become clear 
that the visit would not fit into the Indian pattern of tumul- 
tuous énthusiasm. The first accounts of the two leaders’ 
reception here given to the Soviet and satellite peoples were 
all confetti and cheering crowds. Slowly this picture 
changed, but the villains of the piece were identified as 
“ sections of the press” and “ pro-fascist hooligans.” The 
indifference of the general public in Britain was not 
remarked upon. 

Mr Khrushchev’s clash with the Labour Party leaders 
created a fresh problem. After the story had appeared in 
the London press, it was apparently decided in Moscow 
to take the bull by the horns. No attempt was made to 
play the affair down ; on the contrary, the Labour leaders 
were bitterly criticised for spoiling the atmosphere of the 
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visit. But up to the present there is no sign that the 
Moscow papers are going to tell their public just what it 
was that Mr Gaitskell, Mr Bevan and their colleagues 
were trying to get—information about the fate of 
imprisoned socialists in the Baltic states and Eastern Europe 
generally. 


Body-Blow for Red Arabs 


oR the first time, so far as our knowledge goes, an Arab 
F newspaper—al Sham of Damascus—has called the 
present Russian drive in the Middle East “ imperialism.” 
That rude word had hitherto been reserved for the West, 
and the reason for extending it to the eastern bloc was 
last week’s Soviet statement on the Middle East, particularly 
the passage in which Russia confirmed its recognition of 
Israel and offered to work for peace through the United 
Nations. This stroke of policy, the Arabs reason, reveals 
a Soviet plan to curry favour with the West so as to win 
an assured seat in the councils of the great powers, first in 
regard to Palestine, and later in respect of topics such as 
the Suez Canal and the production of oil. ‘“ Moscow has 
used some of our countries to score a victory over the West,” 
writes the Lebanese an Nahar, “ while we, or at least some 
of us, thought we were using Moscow to score a victory 
over the West.” 

The qualifying phrase is important. There are plenty of 
sophisticated Arabs and Egyptians who never thought that 
the communist arms deals were transacted out of fellow- 
feeling for the Arab cause against Israel. But for the naive, 
and particularly for those Russophiles and fellow-travellers 
at present prominent in Egyptian and Syrian politics, the 
setback has been great because the hopes were high. 

Some of them were already at a loss as to what to say 
about Stalin. Colonel Nasser, who though anti-Communist 
himself has some fellow-travellers in his team, found it 
opportune to be able to fly to Jedda and there sign yet 
another military and political pact of the usual shape with 
Saudi Arabia and the Yemen. Militarily, the Yemen army 
adds nothing to the joint command already in existence 
between Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria; but, psycho- 
logically, a command stretching from the Indian ocean to 
the Turkish frontier gives great satisfaction and lends sup- 
port to Egypt’s jaunty statements that it will be unmoved 
no matter what the Russians and the British may do. The 
birth of the latest bloc will not, however, make much differ- 
ence to local capacity for campaigning against British toe- 
holds in South-East Arabia; the individual states are 
exploiting this theme anyway. 


No Hanging by Degrees 


rE looks as if the slender abolitionist majority in the 
Commons is going to stand firmly by its principles. 
Two of the many amendments designed to retain capital 
punishment for the “ worst murders ” were rejected when 
Mr Silverman’s Bill was considered in committee on 
Wednesday, each of them by twenty votes. Since several 
retentionist members took up a lot of time in delivering what 
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were really second reading speeches in this committee stage, 
however, the House did not reach some of the amendments 
on which a compromise by “ moderate abolitionists” was 
most to be feared. It will have to consider them another day. 

It is to be hoped that the majority will be uncompromis- 
ing about this. They have a real chance now of winning 
the battle of tactics as well as that of principle. The 
important question may be whether, if the supporters 
of hanging continue to batter their heads against the aboli- 
tionists’ apparent majority of twenty—in > unsuccessful 
amendment-after amendment, presumably through at least 
another two days of committee—the force of their attack 
may get spent and the public become bored ; the less the 
public excitement about the subject, the less happy the 
Lords may feel about throwing any _lengthily-debated 
decision of the Commons back at them. In view of this, one 
of the most interesting and heartening features of this week’s 
debate was that the proceedings were reported on the inside, 
instead of on the front, pages of some of the newspapers. 


Looking at Labour Practices 


T is good news that the National Joint Advisory Council 
I is to tackle the problem of restrictive labour practices, 
or, as the Minister of Labour prefers to call it, the efficient 
use of manpower. Not that any spectacular results should 
be expected. The council, which represents the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the Trades Union Congress and 
the nationalised industries, is sometimes spoken of as the 
Parliament of industry; but it can only “make recom- 
mendations ”—and in the rather minimal terms necessary 
to reconcile the opposing interests of which it is composed. 
The council had no success when it tried to deal with the 
same problem in 1948, largely because it could not agree 
on what was or was not a restrictive practice. 

This is likely to be the difficulty again ; the trade union 
representatives on Wednesday primly pointed out that many 
so-called restrictive practices were designed for reasons of 
health or safety, and many were embodied in agreements 
to which the employers had put their names. This is per- 
fectly true, but it is also frankly hypocritical. Some of the 
practices designed to protect health and safety are no longer 
valid because conditions of production have changed. 
Others have been formally included in agreements, not 
because there is any sense in them, but because employers 
were shortsighted enough to yield to union pressure. Rules 
governing the entry of apprentices into an industry often 
amount to a restrictive practice, in that they prevent expan- 
sion and unduly drive up labour costs. One-sided agree- 
ments of an informal kind should also come under scrutiny, 
such as ceilings set by the workers on the amount of work 
they shall do. It is sometimes argued that these are not 
restrictive because they would not in any case be reached, 
but they create an atmosphere of restriction, and for that 
reason should go. 

It was agreed on Wednesday that, just as legislation 
would be inappropriate, there would be no value in pro- 
nouncements over the whole field of industry, and that the 
right approach (unlike that of 1948) is industry by industry, 
via the joint negotiating body for each. But, as the em- 
ployers pointed out, the practices vary so much that there 
is almost a need for a firm-by-firm approach. Perhaps 
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the answer is for individual concerns to bring their 
particular problems before a body appointed by the joint 
council for each industry. If worthwhile results are to be 
obtained the method should be as narrow as the definition 
of restrictive labour practices is wide. It is important for 
all concerned with British industry that a success should 
be made of this venture. 


From Gold Coast to Ghana 


HE Gold Coast government’s white paper on proposals 

for bringing about independence would be an unexcep- 
tionable document if the country were united. Perhaps 
significantly the white paper mentions no date by which 
independence could be consummated ; but it will be brought 
before the next meeting of the Gold Coast assembly, prob- 
ably in June. By then the results of the plebiscite in 
Togoland, to determine if Togolanders wish to join the new 
sovereign state to be called “ Ghana,” will be known. The 
assembly, dominated—if somewhat theoretically—by Dr 
Nkrumah’s battered People’s Convention Party, will pre- 
sumably approve the white paper. The British Govern- 
ment will then be asked to introduce an Act of Indepen- 
dence for the Gold Coast, and to issue an order in council 
removing the existing reserve powers of the Governor and 
arranging for Royal letters-patent to transform him into a 
constitutional Governor-General. The ball will thus be 
in Mr Lennox Boyd’s court. His will be the final decision ; 
and it is a far harder one than ever seemed likely when 
D: Nkrumah swept to power im 1954. 

The proposals contained in the:white paper make every 
possible concession ta the opposition, except federalism. 
They include Sir Frederick Bourne’s recommendations for 
the regional devolution of powers and everything else. But 
the opposition has made it clear that only federalism will 
satisfy it. This makes Mr Lenriox Boyd’s position delicate. 
Upon independence the Ghana prime minister—whoever 
he was—would take over a police force which has behaved 
well under its British officers in a period of tension, but 
which is mainly composed of constables from the Northern 
Territories whose political representatives are the solidest 
part of the opposition. He would inherit an army recruited 
from the Northern Territories with no African officer above 
the rank of major. Thus he would, for the enforcement of 
public order, depend on the loyalty of the police and the 
African troops to, his British police chief and Commander- 
in-Chief respectively. Would it hold, if the North and 
Ashanti tried to secede ? The present smouldering revolt 
has gone on far longer without an explosion than most 
observers expected—but it will be Mr Lennox Boyd's 
invidious task to decide if ‘the new sovereign state could 
be launched without local massacres and civil war. 


Athenian Balancing Act 


HE deadlock over Cyprus remains unbroken, but the 
future of the island continues to dominate the 
Athenian political scene. This week criticisms of the 


Foreign Minister’s allegedly half-hearted handling of the 
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were really second reading speeches in this committee stage, 
however, the House did not reach some of the amendments 
on which a compromise by “ moderate abolitionists ” was 
most to be feared. It will have to consider them another day. 
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may get spent and the public become bored ; the less the 
public excitement about the subject, the less happy the 
Lords may feel about throwing any lengthily-debated 
decision of the Commons back at them. In view of this, one 
of the most interesting and heartening features of this week’s 
debate was that the proceedings were reported on the inside, 
instead of on the front, pages of some of the newspapers, 
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or, as the Minister of Labour prefers to call it, the efficient 
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be expected. The council, which represents the British 
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the nationalised industries, is sometimes spoken of as the 
Parliament of industry; but it can only “make recom- 
mendations ”"—and in the rather minimal terms necessary 
to reconcile the opposing interests of which it is composed. 
The council had no success when it tried to deal with the 
same problem in 1948, largely because it could not agree 
on what was or was not a restrictive practice. 

This is likely to be the difficulty again ; the trade union 
representatives on Wednesday primly pointed out that many 
so-called restrictive practices were designed for reasons of 
health or safety, and many were embodied in agreements 
to which the employers had put their names. This is per- 
fectly true, but it is also frankly hypocritical. Some of the 
practices designed to protect health and safety are no longer 
valid because conditions of production have changed. 
Others have been formally included in agreements, not 
because there is any sense in them, but because employers 
were shortsighted enough to yield to union pressure. Rules 
governing the entry of apprentices into an industry often 
amount to a restrictive practice, in that they prevent expan- 
sion and unduly drive up labour costs. One-sided agree- 
ments of an informal kind should also come under scrutiny, 
such as ceilings set by the workers on the amount of work 
they shall do. It is sometimes argued that these are not 
restrictive because they would not in any case be reached, 
but they create an atmosphere of restriction, and for that 
reason should go. 

It was agreed on Wednesday that, just as legislation 
would be inappropriate, there would be no value in pro- 
nouncements over the whole field of industry, and that the 
right approach (unlike that of 1948) is industry by industry, 
via the joint negotiating body for each. But, as the em- 
ployers pointed out, the practices vary so much that there 
is almost a need for a firm-by-firm approach. Perhaps 
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the answer is for individual concerns to bring their 
particular problems before a body appointed by the joint 
council for each industry. If worthwhile results are to be 
obtained the method should be as narrow as the definition 
of restrictive labour practices is wide. It is important for 
all concerned with British industry that a success should 
be made of this venture. 


From Gold Coast to Ghana 


HE Gold Coast government’s white paper on proposals 

for bringing about independence would be an unexcep- 
tionable document if the country were united. Perhaps 
significantly the white paper mentions no date by which 
independence could be consummated ; but it will be brought 
before the next meeting of the Gold Coast assembly, prob- 
ably in June. By then the results of the plebiscite in 
Togoland, to determine if Togolanders wish to join the new 
sovereign state to be called “ Ghana,” will be known. The 
assembly, dominated—if somewhat theoretically—by Dr 
Nkrumah’s battered People’s Convention Party, will pre- 
sumably approve the white paper. The British Govern- 
ment will then be asked to introduce an Act of Indepen- 
dence for the Gold Coast, and to issue an order in council 
removing the existing reserve powers of the Governor and 
arranging for Royal letters-patent to transform him into a 
constitutional Governor-General. The ball will thus be 
in Mr Lennox Boyd’s court. His will be the final decision ; 
and it is a far harder one than ever seemed likely when 
Di Nkrumah swept to power ir 1954. 

The proposals contained in the-white paper make every 
possible concession ta the opposition, except federalism. 
They include Sir Frederick Bourne’s recommendations for 
the regional devolution of powers and everything else. But 
the opposition has made it clear that only federalism will 
satisfy it. This makes Mr Lenriox Boyd’s position delicate. 
Upon independence the Ghana prime minister—whoever 
he was—would take over a police force which has behaved 
well under its British officers in a period of tension, but 
which is mainly composed of constables from the Northern 
Territories whose political representatives are the solidest 
part of the opposition. He would inherit an army recruited 
from the Northern Territories with no African officer above 
the rank of major. Thus he would, for the enforcement of 
public order, depend on the loyalty of the police and the 
African troops to, his British police chief and Commander- 
in-Chief respectively. Would it hold, if the North and 
Ashanti tried to secede ? The present smouldering revolt 
has gone on far longer without an explosion than most 
observers expected—but it will be Mr Lennox Boyd’s 
invidious task to decide if the new sovereign state could 
be launched without local massacres and civil war. 


Athenian Balancing Act 


HE deadlock over Cyprus remains unbroken, but the 
future of the island continues to dominate the 
Athenian political scene. This week criticisms of the 
Foreign Minister’s allegedly half-hearted handling of the 
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problem caused a Cabinet crisis. The campaign egainst 
Mr Theotokis, which is the work not only of the Greek 
opposition but also of the Cyprus Ethnarchy (which appears 
to have grown noticably less: restrained since the removal 
of Archbishop Makarios’s controlling hand), finally provoked 
him into offering the Prime Minister his resignation. Mr 
Karamanlis, however, chose to stand loyally by his Foreign 
Minister, refused to accept-his resignation and has since 
stoutly defended his government’s policy on Cyprus in the 
Greek parliament. Political loyalties apart, he may well 
have felt that he could hardly allow an outside group, 
however much he miight sympathise with its aims, to dictate 
his choice of either policies or ministers. 

The whole episode reveals how slender is the tightrope 
on which any moderate and responsible Greek government 
must balance today. On the one hand it must meet the 
popular demand for a dynamic and forceful policy on 
Cyprus; and on the other, looking at Greece’s wider 
interests, it must want to do as little further damage as 
possible to the Nato alliance in general and to Anglo-Greek 
friendship in particular. The present government’s state- 
ments on Cyprus since the Anglo-Cypriot talks broke down 
and the Archbishop was deported have lacked neither force 
nor vigour. But the Foreign Minister, Mr Theotokis, has 
the reputation of being a mild and conciliatory man, and 
his critics complain that he has failed to translate brave 
words into bold action. The justification that he offered 
them in the Greek parliament this week was that the preser- 
vation of Greece’s alliances with the West was the most 
important aspect of its foreign policy. Unfortunately this 
moderate approach is unlikely to satisfy either the govern- 
ment’s critics or the many Greeks who sympathise with 
them. Some positive gesture by the British Government at 
this juncture could prove invaluable to the moderates in 
Greece. 


No Spit for Burma 


ESPITE the awful warning of what happened to Sir 
John Kotelawala in Ceylon, the Burmese government 
has been cheerfully confident that it would get a handsome 
majority from Friday’s general elections. The ruling Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League (AFPFL) has held about 
four-fifths of the 250 seats in Burma’s chamber of deputies 
since the last elections in 1952. This time no fewer than 
32 of its candidates were returned unoppostd, together with 
four members of an allied local party in the Shan states. 
The opposition, apart from being split at least four ways, 
can find scarcely a single issue on which to make a stand 
against the League. All parties are agreed on the principles 
of a Buddhist welfare state ; unfortunately for the opposi- 
tion, it is the League to which the electorate is likely to 
give the credit both for laying its foundations and, further 
back, for winning independence from the British. All 
parties are equally willing to accept foreign aid from East 
or West, wherever they can get it. The election campaign 
has thus been confined almost entirely to personalities rather 
than policies. The main exception is the offer of the 
National United Front, the biggest opposition group, to 
negotiate with the still imtransigent rebels whether they lay 
down their arms or not. But, since the opposition was not 
even able to draw up a combined list of candidates, tipsters 
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in Rangoon have been giving it only about fifty seats in the 
next parliament. 

Some of the most interesting contests are in Arakan, on 
the western coast, and in the Shan states; the eastern hill 
region which borders on Laos and Siam. Both areas have 
vigorous regional parties fighting against the AFPFL or its 
allies, and in Arakan, which has connections with India, the 
local party is demanding statehood for the territory. This 
is a sign that U Nu and his colleagues have not yet com- 
pleted the foundations of a stable and united democracy. 
As usual, opposition leaders have protested about the timing 
and organisation of the election; and U Nu has felt it 
necessary to call on civil servants not to interfere with the 
voting lest, in the robust old Burmese phrase, their country 
should “ float in the world’s spit.” But the most forceful 
reminder of Burma’s unfinished business lies in those 
constituencies where no election at all will be held because 
communists and other guerrillas are still too active. 


Pressure on the AEU 


HE strength of communist influence on a largely 
r unwitting Amalgamated Engineering Union was shown 
at this week’s annual conference of the union’s national 
committee. In response to organised pressure for militancy 
the committee unanimously decided to present a “ sub- 
stantial” new wage claim, only seven weeks after its last 
claim was settled ; the effect that this is likely to have on 
other union wage claims this summer cannot yet be gauged. 
But the rather special pressures now acting upon the AEU 
had been shown earlier in the conference, when the com- 
mittee passed an aggressive resolution about automation. 
This was supported by communist delegates, and as one 
speaker on the other side pointed out, bore a remarkable 
resemblance to communist advice as given in a pamph- 
let called “ Automation—friend or foe ?” It demanded, 
reasonably enough, that automation should not be intro- 
duced without full information and consultation with 
union officials ; but it also insisted that there should be no 
redundancy, and that every worker who is displaced by new 
machinery should be kept on full pay until other work is 
found for him, not merely in the same industry but actually 
in the same factory. 

The conference, going from bad to worse, then carried 
an addendum to a resolution on the motor industry which 
congratulates shop stewards and members who actively 
resist redundancy and declares its support for any such 
resistance at the point of production. 
This, as the president, Mr Robert Openshaw, pointed out, 
gives carte blanche to shop stewards to call unofficial strikes 
and it must weaken the power of the executive. He and 
his friends on the AEU executive evidently do not share 
the view that the way to meet technical progress is for each 
worker to dig a trench on the spot where he finds himself 
and to defend it to the uttermost. But they are finding it 
extraordinarily difficult to say so. In response to the general 
debate, Mr W. J. Carron, for the executive, merely pro- 
tested mildly that not enough was yet known about auto- 
mation to justify formulating a policy. His caution reflected 
the main present trouble about the AEU. It is a brave 
union leader who will suggest that his members might 
show restraint, and that some of them might even face a 
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Mr. WALTER LINES, Chairman of Lines Bros. Ltd., 

makers of the famous Pedigree Prams and Tri-ang Toys, answers 
here some questions on his company’s ten years of experience 
of manufacturing in Northern Ireland. 
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Why did you go to Northern Ireland ? 


Because in 1945 we couldn’t get enough labour over 
here. The Northern Ireland Government offered us 
much practical help—a Government factory was ready; 
hard cash towards machinery, extra supplies of steel 
and other raw materials, 


Did you find labour 
up to expectations ? 


Yes, we did. And our labour relations are pretty good. 
Now all our employees, except the Works Manager, are 
local people. We have found the Northern Ireland 
worker adaptable, very ready to learn and with good 
supervision he compares favourably with workers over 
here. 


What about production problems ? 


None of consequence. We have been able to introduce 
new methods, machines and a conveyor system with the 
full co-operation of workers and the Unions. 

Castlereagh is the only factory in the group making 
animals on wheels. It is a very successful line and sells 
well at home and throughout the world. 


What about transport ? 


Always a problem, for prams are tricky things to pack. 


Castlereagh serves our markets in the North of England | 


and Scotland, and with careful planning we keep trans- 
port costs down to an economic level. 


Would you consider further expansion 
in Northern Ireland ? 


We are at present considering this matter, as we feel 
that our venture in Northern Ireland has been well 
worth while and could be developed further. 
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‘NORTHERN IRELAND OFFERS: 


PLENTIFUL LABOUR 


Plentiful labour supply. 
Possibility of multiple shifts. 


Little absenteeism: low labour 
turnover. 


High output per man. 


GENEROUS FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

25% capital grant for plant, 
machinery and new buildings. 


Grants toward transfer of 


machinery to Northern Ireland. 
GOVERNMENT FACTORIES 
Government factories to meet 


your needs on rental or 
repayment. 


Grants for training and services. 
Concession rents. 


Coal rebate. 


The recently formed Northern Ireland Development Council, a 
Government-appointed body under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Chandos, has prepared a practical memorandum of the facts a 
| businessman wants to know. Ask for it in strict confidence from 
| the Council. Read it: then if as a Managing Director you want to 
go further, write back to Lord Chandos and he will send his per- 
sonal representative to see you. Or, if you prefer it, conduct all 
your correspondence with the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E, 


Belfast. 


Northern Ireland Development Council 
ISE Lower Regent Street, London, SWI 
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ockheed Super Constellation 


The latest in a line ot great Lockheed transports, the 1049G version 
of the Super Constellation is serving Great Britain. Enjoy the quiet comfort 
and speed of the most luxurious airliner in the world. 21 great 
world airlines now fly Super Constellations over connecting routes which 
cross every ocean and span every Continent. 
Avianca For your future travel enjoyment, watch for the Super Constellation 
1649A with its rev olutionary high-spéed, long-range wing. 
It will go into service as a companion to the 1049G to carry marae Lockheed’s 
tradition of leadership. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation + Burbank « California « U.S.A. 


Air-india International, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Pakistan Interna- 
tional, Qantas ,Trans-Canada Air Lines and TWA Trans World Airlines 
afford Super Constellation service to 5 Continents from Gréat Britain. 
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few days’ unemployment while they change their jobs— 
especially if, like Mr Carron, he is standing for election to 
the union presidency against a communist. 


Dialectic in Union Democracy 


HE coming elections in the Amalgamated Engineering 

Union are not only a shadow over its leaders ; they 
are the most unnerving feature of the whole trade union 
scene for 1956. It is generally expected that Mr Carron 
will defeat his communist opponent, Mr Reginald Birch, 
in-the election for the union presidency ; although Mr Birch 
- topped the poll at the first ballot, the anti-communist vote 
was then split among nine candidates. With the recent 
death of Mr Ben Gardner, however, the general secretary- 
ship of the AEU is also vacant, and it will be interesting 
to see whom the communists put up for that office. Of 
the possible non-communist candidates, there are two assis- 
tant general secretaries. But at least one of them, Mr 
C. W. Hallett, is likely to be “election tied ”—in other 
words, his own re-election for assistant general secretary 
falls due at the same time, and he cannot stand for both 
offices. He may choose to stand only for his old job, which 
he knows he can get. Mr John Boyd, the Scottish member 
of the AEU executive, is another possibility. Those who 
remember his handling of the Rolls-Royce strike in Glasgow 
last December wonder if he would be the right general 
secretary for a union under communist pressure. 

These are the two major elections in the AEU this year. 
But all officers of the union are elected—not tidily, at 
standard times, but three years from the time that each 
individual took office. This is one reason for the very low 
polls at AEU elections—only 9 per cent voted in the first 
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ballot for the presidency—and for the growth of communist 
influence in the union. Many rank-and-file members regard 
politics as quite irrelevant in these elections and vote only 
when there are candidates whom they happen to know ; 
there are 100,000 AEU members overseas—mainly in 
Australia, South Africa and Gibraltar—who probably have 
little idea what is going on ; and many. more at home are 
bored stiff with perpetual union ballots. Only the com- 
munists always feel impelled to leave their television sets. 
Another reason for the low polls, however, is that votes 
can be cast only by attending branch meetings on a par- 
ticular night; unions that record bigger polls take the — 
trouble to hand out ballot papers to their members at work. 
If the AEU survives this year’s elections as a mainly non- 
communist organisation—and that “if” is still quite a 
tremulous one—its leaders should study urgently the possi- 
bility of a reform of this kind. 


Disarmament in Microcosm 


ee lightning transformation of the 1948 Brussels Treaty 
into a seven-nation Western European Union was a 
brilliant diplomatic feat. But the new machinery estab- 
lished towards the end of 1954 has ground slowly and not 
too well. In part the lack of spectacular achievement has 
been the result of a conscious decision to merge its work, 
on arms standardisation, for example, with that of Nato. 
To the, extent that this has in fact been accom- 
plished, WEU should be applauded, rather than criticised, 
for voluntarily taking a back seat. But it was given two 
responsibilities which were peculiarly its own: the Saar, 
and the task of creating an agency for the control of 
armaments. 

The Saar, by its own choice, has become once again ~ 
essentially a Franco-German problem. The arms control 
agency exists, but that is about all. Its development has 
been impeded by the inconsistencies in the hastily drafted 
protocols that are its basic charter and, even more, by the 
fact that the patchwork of the Paris agreements concealed 
basic differences of view. Briefly, the French have always 
wanted an agency strong enough to control German rearma- 
ment effectively. At times, they have also wanted this 
European agency to be designed as the nucleus of a wider 
disarmament effort. The Germans have been determined 
that any control should be non-discriminatory and, with 
increasing fervour, that it should not lend itself to industrial 
snooping. The British have wanted a system that would 
not be too expensive and that would satisfy the French 
without annoying the Germans. The Low Countries have 
wanted something that would work. Out of the differences 
of view, ambiguities in the protocols and a year of discus- 
sion, there has emerged stalemate. 

The staffing suggestions originally made by Admiral 
Ferreri, the director of the arms control agency, were 
unanimously, and rightly, thrown out by the Union’s council 
at the end of last year on the ground that they implied 
functions that went far beyond the intent of the protocol. 
In December, the WEU ministers requested the council 
itself to frame general principles to guide the agency. But 
after four months the council has been unable to reach 
agreement on the central issue—that is, at what stage in the 
production process the agency’s inspectors can make spot 
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checks to ensure compliance with the proscriptions and 
limitations contained in the protocols. The ministers of 
the seven member nations, when they meet in Paris next 
week before the Nato meeting, will have to find a way to 
break the deadlock. 

No control is watertight if the will to evade it is present, 
and it has always been evident that wholehearted German 
membership in, and acceptance by, the western community 
is what matters in the long run. What is disturbing about 
the present impasse is not the lack of a functioning arms 
control agency, but the continued disagreement among the 
countries which lie at the heart of the Western European 
community.. It is not a good omen either for the success 
of a disarmament effort among a larger and more disparate 
group of countries, or for any new unity in Western Europe. 


Germany’s Tower of Treasure 


HE British taxpayer, who has had to be content with a 

lottery, may be excused some feeling of envy when 
he reads of the various proposals for tax concessions that 
have been pressed in the German federal parliament. The 
shadow of the federal elections to be held in the summer 
of 1957 already looms over the Bundestag. The opposition 
parties have called for sweeping cuts in taxation simul- 
taneously with the introduction of large-scale new social 
expenditure (the tax programme put forward by the Social- 
Democrats, which consists entirely of reductions, deserves 
notice as a unique phenomenon in socialist politics). The 
government parties, who are equally aware of the approach 
of the elections, have taken the same line, the scale of their 
demands being smaller than the opposition’s but large 
enough to produce a head-on collision with the Minister 
of Finance, Herr Schaffer ; the cuts proposed from the 
government benches would reduce yield from income tax 
by at least 1,500 million marks, while other proposed con- 
cessions would cost as much again. Herr Schaffer, who is 
particularly indignant at the way the parliamentarians 
have sought to cut taxation while at the same time 
approving the government’s proposals for more costly 
social services, has appealed to Dr Adenauer and to the 
constitution and has once again threatened to resign. 
Although he has already agreed to certain reductions, the 
gap between his position and that of the deputies remains 
far too wide to be easily bridged. 

His isolation drises not only from the deputies’ distant 
prospect of the polling booths but also from the mesmeric 
attraction of the large reserves he has built up over the 
past few years. For three years he has considerably under- 
estimated revenue and obtained large surpluses above his 
estimates, and during the last two years he has also accu- 
mulated reserves with which to pay for rearmament, a policy 
that has drawn fire from critics who fear inflation when 
this hoard is released, as well as from naturally interested 
taxpayers. As actual spending on rearmament has moved 
so slowly, Herr Schaffer had accumulated by the end of 
March some 3,700 million marks (about £315 million), in 
addition to 2,400 million put aside for support costs. In 
Germany his hoard is known as the fFuliusturm, after the 
tower in which the old imperial treasury’s war reserves used 
to be guarded ; and the tower is now hotly besieged from 
all sides. 
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Ironically, now that all parties seem united against him, 
the Finance Minister’s case seems a stronger one than ever. 
The German economy is now facing full employment, and 
the proposed tax reductions, which would come into force 
in October, would make their effect felt in terms of greater 
purchasing power just as rearmament was getting under 
way. Unfortunately Herr Schaffer has cried “ wolf” 
so often at times when inflation was still a remote and 
unlikely danger that he is now getting a less fair hearing 
than his arguments deserve. 


An American in India 


T is not only the Russians who can charm Indian audi- 
] ences. Mr Walter Reuther, the second-in-command of 
the recently united American trade union federation, went 
home last week from the most successful tour a western 
visitor has made in India since Marshal Bulganin and Mr 
Khrushchev were there. He was not only a reminder to 
Indians that America has one of the world’s most virile and 
successful trade union movements; he also took the oppor- 
tunity to talk bluntly about the fundamentals of western 
policy towards Russia. Instead of being offended, most of 
his hearers were delighted. The Hindustan Times, a fairly 
regular critic of pronouncements by American statesmen, 
called his address to the Indian Council of World Affairs 
a “most welcome whiff of fresh air,” and talked of the 
“immense good” that his trip could do for Indian- 
American relations. 

Mr Reuther occasionally put his foot down where a 
diplomat would hesitate to tread. He roundly declared his 
support for India’s claim to Goa and said he shared its 
doubts about the military side of Seato. This no doubt 
won him the Indians’ ears ; but he went on to justify Nato, 
and to recall that in the years when the Indians were pre- 
occupied with their newly won independence, the Russians 
had forced a policy of military preparedness on the West by 
a whole series of attacks on the independence of other 
nations. He rebuked those Indians who suspect the motives 
behind American support for countries which, like Pakistan, 
have joined hands to check further Communist expansion. 
Future western visitors to Asia can learn a good deal from 
Mr Reuther’s example. They must be frank enough to 
admit their own side’s shortcomings (as he apologised for 
racial discrimination in America’s southern states) and 
acknowledge that poor and backward nations are really 
attracted by the sight of Russia’s rapid industrialisation. If 
they can also show that they understand Asians’ special 
points of view in world affairs, they will carry conviction 
when they speak of the many things free Asia has in 
common with the rest of the free world. 


Royal Economy 


@ > feuds around the Mountbatten name being what 
: they are, it is not altogether surprising that two 
sections of the popular press have recently been testing their 
readers’ reaction by lobbing brickbats at Palace expendi- 
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ture ; but it is surprising, and rather disturbing, that they 
seem to have been getting part of the reaction they wanted. 
Some MPs report that they are getting several letters a 
week about supposed “ royal extravagance.” It is right that 
royal expenditure, like all official expenditure, should be 
kept under close scrutiny ; but the trouble about the present 
campaign is that it does not spring from scrutiny at all. 

The “complaints” have been a strange ragbag. One 
item that the press has been complaining about is the 
royal yacht, which one source has suggested was ordered at 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s instigation. This is nonsense. 
The plan for a new yacht was conceived in the reign of 
Edward VIII, the idea of ordering it after the war was 
Lord Attlee’s, and the yacht itself was laid down in 1948. 
Rude fingers have also been pointed at the new dining 
car for the royal train, and extraordinary estimates of its 
cost have been bandied about. Once again, however, the 
idea did not, in fact, come from the Palace, but from 
British Railways. The royal train was due for a new 
dining car, for the old one was §7 years old. Another 
item, which has reached as far as a Parliamentary Question, 
is the Queen’s Flight. It had been stated in the press that 
a Britannia aircraft had been ordered for the Flight, and 
the Duke had been criticised for his use of a Heron 
aircraft. Actually no Britannia has been ordered. Two 
ancient Vikings are to be replaced by two more Herons, 
as being most suitable for the short flights which form 
most of the royal journeys. There are also to be two 
helicopters instead of one, and when a long-distance 
aircraft is wanted one of the corporations will lend one. 
Long before this campaign started, it had been made known 
that the Queen had expressed the wish that the Flight 
should be re-equipped as economically as possible ; it will 
in fact cost £300,000. 

The general financial background is even more startling. 
The annuities payable to the Queen for the Privy Purse and 
for her household, known as the Civil List, were fixed at 
£475,000 at the beginning of the reign and have not 
altered. This sum includes £95,000 a year to provide a 
reserve margin for contingencies such as rising prices. But 
the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall amounts to about 
£90,000 a year, and this, after providing for the young 
Duke (Prince Charles), is applied to reduce the cost of the 
Civil List to the Exchequer. The Civil List does not 
include annuities paid to other members of the Royal 
Family, the Duke of Edinburgh’s being £40,000. But some 
idea of the real savings that have been made in royal 
expenditure can be gathered from the fact that King 
George VI’s Civil List amounted to £410,000, and those 
of George V and Edward VII (whose pounds were worth 
four or five times as much as the Queen’s) to £470,000. 
Compared with any other era modern Britain is getting the 
panoply, and the constitutional advantages, of royalty very 
much on the cheap. 


Dear Money Down Under 


Bi erratic swings of exchange reserves and of import 
controls “ down under” have been the bane of British 
exporters in the postwar period and one of the sore spots of 
the sterling area as a whole. But during the past two years 
the New Zealand government, at least, has been groping 
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towards new methods of disciplining its economy. Breaking 
with the “ cheap money ” tradition enthroned by its Labour 
predecessor, it has, like many European governments, begun 
to make credit restriction the main weapon of a restrictive 
economic policy. Bank rate, which stood at 1} per cent 
in April, 1954, was raised by stages to 7 per cent where it 
stands today—one of the highest rates in the world ; the 
trading banks’ minimum reserve ratios have been several 
times increased and they have been requested to reduce 
their loans. This revolution in policy naturally aroused 
criticism, not only from the Labour party. And in the 
elections early last year the government was surprised by 
the large vote which went to the strange social credit 
group; which declared that the country’s economic difficul- 
ties were due to a lack rather than an excess of purchasing 
power, and charged that high interest rates served mainly 
to inflate the profits of the commercial banks. Partly to 
put these views to the test of reasoned criticism, the govern- 
ment set up last April a commission which was given the 
task of assessing the monetary credit and banking system 
in New Zealand. 


The commission’s report, which has now been laid before 
the legislature, is a sweeping vindication of the govern- 
ment’s new orthodoxy. The social credit submissions are 


Russia as Adversary 


Before the war Russia was regarded throughout Europe 
with a vague feeling of uneasy awe. Her progress had 
been so great, so rapid, so uninterrupted, yet for the 
most part so silent, that it seemed almost like the march 
of fate, and produced a similar impression on the 
beholders. She appeared so overwhelming, and believed 
in herself so seriously and so firmly, that other States 
took her at her word. She simulated omnipotence so 
well that we almost thought her omnipotent. The misty 
magnificence in which she enveloped herself aided this 
impression. Nothing was defined about her, but every- 
thing was vast. She was felt and heard of everywhere— 
in every court of Europe and in Asia—in every dispute— 
in every emporium. No one knew exactly what her army 
numbered or what was its condition, but it was supposed 
to be almost unlimited. She was a sort of untested, 
half-seen, formidable nightmare, which might not be all 
it seemed, but yet might be still more. She was dim, 
colossal, unfathomable. No one could precisely tell 
whether her strength was that of the giant or only of 
the bully ; but every one was sadly dispdsed to fear that 
it would prove the former. Now, all this vague alarm is 
dissipated. We have tried her power, and found it 
formidable indeed, but not resistless| We have proved 
her vaunted resources, and they have turned out far 
scantier and more easily exhausted than our own. Nay, 
we have found them fail precisely where they were déemed 
most unlimited—viz., in men and cattle. We have tested 
her soldiers, and found them brave and well-disciplined 
unquestionably, but inferior in fighting powers to every 
one of her antagonists: We have had ample reason to 
respect the scientific and strategic skill of her generals 
and engineers ; but even this has not enabled her to make 
head against her adversaries. Her soldiers have been 
admirably led ; she has always had numbers and gerierally 
position also on her side ; yet in no single battle has she 
been victorious. Henceforth we know ‘her real strength: 
this knowledge is of itself almost worth the war, and 
certainly could not have been gained without it. 


The Economist 


April 26, 1856 
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demolished and its analysis of the monetary system is dis- 
missed as “ erroneous and falsely based.” Policy in the last 
two years is criticised—not, however, because its direction is 
wrong, but because it has been too cautious, because the 
tools of credit control, like the minimum reserve ratio, have 
not been used with sufficient resolution, because housing 
has been protected from the squeeze ; in short, because the 
new orthodox policy has not been carried out with sufficient 
thoroughness and gusto. And the cheap money policy of 
previous years gets short shrift. 


A report from our Wellington correspondent on page 392 
describes the reactions in New Zealand to the report. It 
seems clear that, despite criticisms, the report has given 
both moral support and detailed advice which will help the 
government to push ahead with its more flexible monetary 
policy. And on Wednesday the Minister of Finance 
declared that further credit restrictions would be necessary. 


Squeeze Again for Swedes 


RITAIN and Sweden follow the progress of each other’s 
B struggle against inflation like two sufferers taking the 
cure together. The news that the Swedes have decided to 
tighten their credit restrictions yet another notch will be 
studied with interest on this side of the North Sea. The 
State Bank, in the peremptory manner it has adopted since 
Hr Asbrink took command last year, has requested the 
commercial banks to reduce their advances by five per cent 
below last July’s figure. This is the third such move in a 
year, in addition to an increase in bank rate. Last spring 
the Riksbank told the commercial banks to cut their loans 
until they conformed with the statutory cash reserves 
requirements ; and in the summer they were required to 
slice another portion off their total advances. The effect 
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of this has been to reduce considerably the amount of 
funds available to Swedish industrialists. However, Hr 
Asbrink and Hr Strang, the Minister of Finance, have 
decided that it was not enough. 


Their motives are fairly plain. The trade unions, which 
accepted a flat four per cent wage increase this spring, have 
already served notice that they will not feel obliged to 
show the same restraint next year. In any case, when rises 
in piece rates and the drift of workers to better paid indus- 
tries are taken into account, total wages are likely to go up 
twice as much this year as total production. Before next 
spring, then, Sweden’s planners have two tasks to fulfil: to 
discourage industry from expanding its investments still 
further in response to rising demand, and to create a 
situation in which next year’s wage demands will have as 
little effect as possible on prices. Last year private invest- 
ment rose a good deal more than the government thought 
it would. The theoretical balance of national resources for 
1956 allows for a further rise of only two per cent—an 
optimistic estimate which clearly calls for fairly stringent 
measures if it is to be fulfilled. This particular measure 
has presumably been chosen because an industrial inquiry 
conducted last year showed that most companies had found 
credit restriction much more effective as a rein on invest- 
ment than the higher bank rate. But Sweden’s latest swing 
of the monetary sword, if it finds its mark, will also increase 
the tally of unemployed ; its success as an economic measure 
is likely to be matched by embarrassing political conse- 
quences. The Social Democrats, the dominant governing 
party, are no doubt hoping that these will not become 
apparent until after the general election in the autumn. 


Can the Worm Really Turn? 


HE will o’ the wisp that calls the middle classes to 
1 ons and be militant is abroad again. A “ Middle- 
class Alliance ” was formed in the House of Commons this 
week. This is admittedly an advance ; the first middle-class 
union was formed, fifty years ago, in the Cannon Street 
Hotel. But neither it nor its successors lasted long or 
achieved anything tangible. 


It is not crabbing the admirable aims of the new body 
to point out some of its difficulties. The chief of these is 
that, though the middle classes have innumerable and just 
grievances, those of no one section exactly coincide with 
those of any other. The salaried professional man who 
longs for tax rebates on his children’s private school fees 
has slightly different priorities from the shopkeeper who is 
content to send his children to a state school but is furious 
about his new rating assessment and fearful of any 
tightening-up over allowable expenses for income tax. The 
senior executive is fearful about this too, but his principal 
concern is with the higher ranges of surtax. The bank 
clerk’s main need is a union as tough as the TGWU. The 
self-employed, unorganised intellectual is nowhere and can 
combine with nobody. To find a practical programme to 
which all these—and other, quite as diverse—elements can 
subscribe on the basis of “ feeling middle class,” and in the 
hope of getting back to the golden age (circa 1880 ?), will 
be no easy piece of manifesto-making. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Overlords and Underbodies 


Str—It may well be in the national 
interest that industries of outstanding 
importance should be subjected to 
periodic review, as in the case of the 
nationalised undertakings. It is to be 
hoped, however, that great care will be 
taken in the selection of the investigating 
bodies. The electricity supply industry, 
in which I am employed, has recently 
been examined by a committee—the 
Herbert Committee — which is so 
removed from the facts of life that it 
actually believes that potential candi- 
dates for higher management can be 
selected and given varied employment 
experience within the industry “ without 
the knowledge of the young men con- 
cerned ” and, presumably, without the 
knowledge of their colleagues ! 

Although wordy and somewhat con- 
fused, the report appears to recommend, 
in effect, that the present Central Elec- 
tricity Authority should be split in two: 
that a high-powered body, a national 
power board, should become responsible 
for the Authority’s functions relating to 
generation and main transmission ; and 
that a second and still higher-powered 
body should exercise the Authority’s 
supervisory powers over the twelve area 
boards (who are responsible for distri- 
bution and sales of electricity to the con- 
sumers) and also supervise the new 
national power board. 

This body of overlords is to approve 
the capital and revenue budgets of the 
“ underbodies,” their stock issues, their 
depreciation and reserve policies, their 
tariffs, their general plans and so forth, 
and is also to prepare annual reports, 
financial statements and other statistics 
for the whole industry. It is quite clear 
that such powers cannot be exercised 
realistically and effectively without close 
executive control, and this indeed is 
indicated in the Report. 

What is not clear is who is responsible 
for what? Who speaks for the indus- 
try? Who acts nationally for the 
industry vis-a-vis the Government on, 
Say, Capital investment policy or nuclear 
generation policy? And, particularly 
as the underbodies are expressly 
excluded from representation on the 
supervisory body, who runs _ the 
industry ? 

This is a muddle-headed proposal 
which offers every facility for the ham- 
Stringing of the executive branches of 
the industry. The present integrated 


Organisation can provide any reasonable 
measure of national co-ordination which 
may be necessary, and the powers of co- 
ordination can be amended if desired. 
Preserve us from non-executive over- 
lords who exercise executive control !— 
Yours faithfully, 


SIMPLUS 


Middle Class ? 


SmrR—Your issue of April 14th reviews a 
work by G. D. H. Cole, “ Studies in 
Class Structure,” in which Professor 
Cole, after examination of the 1951 
Census, puts 30-40 per cent of the popu- 
lation in the category “middle class.” 
The reviewer points out that this esti- 
mate agrees with that put forward in a 
BIPO survey when 47 per cent of people 
questioned claimed to be “ middle class.” 
We may therefore accept this range as 
one upon which there is some agreement. 


It is of interest, therefore, to compare 
these figures with your editorial, “A 
Middle Class Budget.” Here reforms in 
income tax are proposed for the income- 
bracket £1,000-£3,000 (before tax) and 
in particular for reform of super-tax 
affecting only incomes over £2,050. I 
am not concerned with the merits of 
these proposals, but I should like to 
point out that the following statistics 
taken from the latest National Income 
Accounts (1955) hardly support your 
argument that these income ranges 
represent the “ Middle Class.” 


Range of Incomes No. of 

before tax (1954) Incomes* Per cent 
(£) 

Under 1,000 24,880,000 95-3 
1,000 — 2,000 910,000 3-5 
2,000 — 3,000 161,000 -6 
Over 3,000 149,000 *§ 
26,100,000 100-0 


* Husband and wife are reckoned as one income 


If the middle class are to be assisted 
by the Budget, then it is clear that the 
Chancellor should concentrate on those 
receiving less than £1,000, not on those 
receiving more than this.—Yours faith- 
fully, WaLiis TAYLOR 
Umiversity of Exeter 


Dispersing Offices 


Smr—In your issue of April 14th you 
suggested that the plans for moving civil 
servants from London should _ be 
hastened and extended, while at the 
same time acknowledging the rapid 
growth of private office employment in 
central London. The civil servant’s 
private life is to be disturbed so as to 
set an example to other employers of 
office workers who show no sign of being 
prepared to follow it. Moves involving 
large numbers of Government staffs have 
been projected for some time, causing 
uncertainty to the families concerned. 
The planning of children’s education 
and arrangements for eventual retire- 
ment are continually upset by rumours 
of transfers to distant parts of the coun- 
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try, because in the majority of cases the 
staff are required to go with the work. 


There is no evidence that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to authorise the con- 
siderable expenditure which will be 
necessary to provide office accommoda- 
tion in dispersal centres or that houses 
will be available in sufficient numbers 
to enable families to reconcile themselves 
to unwanted disturbance. Unless there 
can be planning on a national scale 
which requires other employers to make 
a contribution, the civil servant must be 
forgiven if he resists being used as “a 
more direct example” in this way. 


His attitude is understandable when 
office staffs of other employers are 
being housed in large numbers in the 
areas, and in some instances in the same 
buildings in London, as government 
staffs are required to vacate on transfer 
to a destination where office and family 
accommodation cannot be provided on 
an adequate scale.—Yours faithfully, 

J. L. Wriams 
General Secretary 


Society of Civil Servants, S.W.1 


A Revalued Penny? 


Sir—Now that a letter costs 2}d. in 
stamps and a minimum bus fare costs 
the same could the humble penny coin 
be revalued ? 


It would save everyone, the public, 
the conductors, the underground and 
tube ticket clerks, and maybe even the- 
accountants so much time and fumbling 
for change if the penny were given 
boldly the value of 2$d., with the half- 
penny the value of a penny farthing and 
the old farthing the value of half as 
much. _ 


The penny and ha’penny and farthing 
could retain their present names and 
aspects but we would be back to the 
days of penny postage and penny fares 
at least in name, if not in value. We 
could carry, and so need, fewer heavy 
coins and save something too on minting 
new ones. The old slot machines for 
stamps and other delicacies for the 
tongue could once again serve their 
useful purpose without conversion. 
Finally everyone’s temper would be 
improved if one could tender the exact 
fare as we are expected to do. 


Ultimately it might pave the way to a 
painless transition to a decimal system 
of coinage because the new penny (worth 
23d.) could be made to represent a 
tenth of a florin and ten florins go to 
the pound, so that {1 1s. 1d. could be 
written {1 11. And this without dis- 
turbing the value or form or name of 
the sixpenny bit or shilling or half- 
crown, which would simply take their 
place as convenient coins and sub- 
divisions of the pound or of the florin 
like the half-dollar and quarter are of 
the modern descendant’ of the ancient 
thaler. If some old people were to find 
the transition a nuisance won’t our 
grandchildren bless us ?—Yours faith- 
fully, JOHN ALEXANDER-SINCLAIR 


Geneva 
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WHICH OF THESE AMERICANS 
IS A CUSTOMER FOR EUROPE? 


A Texas cowboy, a Maine lobsterman, an Iowa farmer’s 
wife, a Chicago corporation lawyer, a New York de- 
partment store buyer. These are but a few of the in- 
credibly varied types who are classified as Americans 
and comprise the American market. They differ radically 
from each other and other Americans in tastes, desires, 
needs and ways of life, and, naturally, in the kind of 
merchandise they buy. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 
for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use 
the facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through 
our complete branch coverage in New York City and 
our thousands of correspondent banks throughout the 
United States, we are exceptionally well equipped to 
obtain data on local market conditions in the United 
States and to handle all types of banking transactions. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Representative Offices: 1, Cornhill, London E.C.3. Dai-Ichi Building, Yurakucho, Tokyo, Japan. 


Via Lazio 9, (cor. Via Veneto) Rome, Italy. Rossmarkt 23, Frankfurt am Main. 


International Banking Department: 55 Broad St., New York. 
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American Survey 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Policy for the Cold War 


Washington, D.C. 

F the Russian leaders seek evidence that their new 

tactics are confusing the west they could find it in 
Washington. There is much agitated discussion about 
foreign policy. The need to put out new ideas is asserted 
vehemently, but there is much modesty when it comes to 
suggesting any. The reigning cliché among the more 
extreme Republicans, almost all Democrats and the majority 
of newspaper editors and commentators is that America is 
losing the cold war. This view was recently fortified by a 
series of seven articles of almost unrelieved gloom by lead- 
ing foreign correspondents of the New York Times. They 
documented with monotonous unanimity the distrust in 
which the United States is held in foreign lands and their 
meagre appreciation of the benefits of American aid. 

Moreover, as the political campaigns get under way, 
foreign. policy is being made so much of a partisan issue 
that an outsider might assume that it was a matter of 
genuine national controversy. This is not so. The country 
as a whole, as opposed to the capital, is extremely stolid 
about foreign affairs ; to some this is a sign of maturity, 
to others a sign of apathy. Britain, for example, has been 
getting a better press than might have been expected over 
such delicate matters as its difficulties in Cyprus and its 
trade with the Communist east. Senator McClellan, 
Chairman of the Senate Investigating Subcommittee, is 
immensely indignant over British exports to Russia of items 
which sound like epithets for politicians, such as horizontal 
balancing and vertical boring machines. But his indigna- 
tion has failed to spill over much more than his own com- 
mittee room. Fears that Britain’s entertainment of the two 
Russian characters in search of a stage might be misunder- 
stood also turn out to have been unfounded. 

The main reason why foreign policy seems like a political 
issue is that, apart from the question of farm prices, the 
Democrats cannot think of any other. Despite the huffing 
and puffing of the speech writers, there was a deep analogy 
in some of the remarks which President Eisenhower and 
Mr Adlai Stevenson delivered last week before the annual 
conference of newspaper editors. For in foreign policy, as 
in so many other fields, the Administration has been steadily 
occupying the ground held by the opposition. While Mr 
Stevenson goes on turning such old hay as Mr Dulles’s 
whirling words about “ massive retaliation ” and the Presi- 
dent’s reference to “ unleashing” Chiang Kai-shek back 
in 1952, Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles are addressing 
themselves to four propositions which, while not exactly 
novel, are seriously intended to deck their convictions in 


fresh attire. These are active sympathy for nationalist 
movements ; ungrudging acknowledgment that neutralism 
has validity for young nations ; a new emphasis on the non- 


- Military aspects of existing alliances such as the North 


Atlantic Treaty Organisation ; and the granting of long- 
term economic aid with no military strings attached. 

Thus Mr Dulles’s speech on Monday was intended as 
a curtain-raiser for the impending Nato meeting in Paris. 
After turning a deaf ear for years to Canadian suggestions 
that Article II of the North Atlantic Alliance, which is 
full of social and cultural aspirations,.be made into some- 
thing dynamic, the Americans now plan to place it at the 
head of the agenda. In part, this is due to the new Russian 
strategy, in part to the desire of American policymakers 
to find a new approach to “ the left” in Europe. 

Apart from his persistence in listing religious piety and 
high regard for. the personal ownership of property among 
the things that unite the anti-Communist world, Mr 
Dulles’s speech was a useful review of the international 
situation. It suggests, at least, that the Administration is 
in a mood to think along constructive lines and it put in 
a less ambiguous light the essential point of the unfortunate 
appearance of the Secretary of State before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee some weeks ago. This is that, 
while foreign policy is in a sense more difficult to make 
when a common fear is not driving allies together, it is a 
denial of the very idea of diplomacy to refuse to take hope 
from Russian internal changes which may open up possi- 
bilities of freer diplomatic manceuvre. For all the intel- 
lectual distrust which Mr Dulles has a knack for bringing 
upon himself, his judgment is probably-closer to that of the 
country as a whole than the somewhat frenetic Democratic 
charges that the Administration talks too much, that it does 
not talk enough about its economic policies abroad, that it 
relies too heavily on its armaments and that it does not 
build up enough military strength. 


* 


But the Administration is not really clear about its new 
objectives. Sometimes, as in the Middle East, they conflict 
with one another. It is difficult to give economic support 
to the Baghdad Pact without appearing to favour countries 
that have military alliances with the west over those that do 
not. It is difficult to sympathise with nationalism in the 
Middle East without appearing to drive the British out ; 
and the last thing American policy wants is to be con- 
fronted with the situation of 1947, when London announced 
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that it was leaving Greece and Turkey in Washington’s lap. 

Ironically enough, actual American policy is moving 
much closer to British policy in the Middle East just at the 
moment when the Americans have been reproaching the 
British with behaviour for which the British usually 
reproach them: insufficient understanding of nationalist 
susceptibility, too much emphasis on blunt verbal and mili- 
tary action and not enough. political and economic tact. 
In fact, the State Department has, for the time being, 
abandoned two doctrines—that Colonel Nasser is the only 
man with whom it is worth negotiating a serious agreement 
in the Middle East and that meanwhile all issues on the 
rim of the Arab-Israeli dispute should be glossed over. 
But American strategists are still irritated by what appears 
to them to be a press campaign, supposed to be inspired 
by 10 Downing Street, to panic the United States into 
concrete military commitments. 

In retrospect, Sir Anthony Eden’s visit to Washington 
seems to have achieved even less than was thought at the 
time. There has been no perceptible sequel to the decision 
to review the blockade of China and no decision to put 
teeth into the Tripartite Declaration. The tripartite talks 
ran into three difficulties: the unlikelihood that Congress 
would contemplate war against Israel even if it ‘was the 
aggressor ; the unlikelihood that Russia would allow United 
Nations action against the Arabs ; and the probability that 
it would not be clear who the aggressors were. For the 
British, action “ outside ” the United Nations meant action 
before the United Nations had a chance to meet ; for the 
Americans, it still means action after the United Nations 
has failed to act—and that would probably be after the war 
was over. As a result of this Washington has been driven 
to rely on Russian co-operation in the United Nations as 
providing the best hope of disposing of this war crisis 
quickly. Until that is done, little progress can be made in 
developing the new American policies which responsible 
men in both parties now agree must be sought. 


Split Over Atoms 


HOSE who conceive and carry out the Administration’s 

atomic policies may be feeling mildly schizophrenic. 
On the one hand, President Eisenhower has expressed deep 
gratification about the progress of his “ atoms for ‘peace ” 
programme, but on the other hand his Administration is 
determined to go ahead with the nuclear tests scheduled 
to take place in May in the Marshall Islands despite mount- 
ing opposition at home and abroad. 

The resistance to the further development and testing 
of hydrogen bombs is no longer restricted to pacifists, 
fellow-travellers and an isolated handful of uneasy scien- 
tists. It is now being voiced by the principal contenders for 
the Democratic presidential nomination, Mr Stevenson and 
Senator Kefauver. In a sharp attack on the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy, Mr Stevenson questioned “ the 
sens€ in multiplying and enlarging weapons of a destructive 
power already made incomprehensible.” He urged the 
United States to give very serious thought to abandoning 
further nuclear tests which only served to represent it in 
an aggressive light. If Russia did not follow this example, 
tests could be resumed. This proposal appears to have 
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been modelled on arguments put forward earlier this month 
by Mr Thomas Murray, an unorthodox member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Mr Murray declared that 
the development of bigger hydrogen bombs had neither 
moral nor military justification. He said that tests should 
be stopped and that defence planners should concentrate on 
the small, tactical atomic weapons needed in “ brushfire 
wars.” 

It is ironic that President Eisenhower should be repre- 
sented as “ sabre-rattling” with atoms. The “atoms for 
peace” programme, which he submitted to the United 
Nations in December, 1953, is an essential part of his 
policies. Last week this programme came nearer realisa- 
tion as twelve nations, including the Soviet Union, unani- 
mously adopted the text of a charter for an International 
Atomic Energy Agency. This organisation, which will be 
linked to the United Nations, but will not be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council, is intended to be 
a clearing house for atomic information and a bank for 
the deposit and loan of atomic fuels. 

The relation of this idea to the military use of atomic 
resources is, of course, a cardinal element in the projects for 
disarmament which are being debated with so much 
deliberation in London; and Mr Stassen, on the United 
States’ behalf, has made the relation very plain. Mean- 
while, it is encouraging that the Soviet Union should have 
agreed to a plan which calls for considerable freedom 
in the exchange of technical knowledge and even for the 
exchange of personnel. 


Party Business 


OTH parties met last week to plan the coming election 
campaigns ; the Republican strategists were in a 
mood of buoyant confidence, but the Democratic organisers 
had a hard time concealing their gloom. Perhaps the main 
reason is that there are between $4 million and $5 million 
in the Republican campaign chest while the Democrats 2t 
present have less than $100,000 in the bank. Their desti- 
tution is due to three causes: the party has only, recently 
managed to pay off the heavy debts incurred during the 
presidential campaign in 1952 ; individual Democrats have 
been giving financial support to Mr Stevenson and Senator 
Kefauver in their bitter contests against each other, rather 
than to the party’s national organisation ; many backers 
who would contribute money towards a potential victory are 
convinced that President Eisenhower cannot be beaten and 
are saving their donations for a better occasion. But in 
American politics today, money literally does the talking: 
the Republicans have already booked more than $2 million 
worth of radio and television time, but the Democrats were 
not even able to put Mr Stevenson’s important foreign 
policy address on the air. 

Their difficulties were symbolised by the dinner held 
in memory of Woodrow Wilson in Washington on April 
21st. Instead of the 5,000 good men who have come to 
the aid of their party by buying tickets at $100 a plate 
on previous occasions, only 2,000 showed up. There was 
too much competition: Miss Truman was getting married 
in Missouri and thus the party’s star performer was away ; 
Democrats in Minnesota were holding a “ national dinner ” 
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on the same night ; Senator Kefauver was opening his cam- 
paign in Oregon ; Mr Stevenson’s supporters had scheduled 
an equally expensive dinner on behalf of their candidate 
for April 25th in New York and President Eisenhower was 
addressing the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Mr Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and chairman-designate of the party’s national convention 
in August, used the occasion to claim that because of the 
Administration’s foreign policy “Christian civilisation 
stands in the greatest danger since the man stood on the 
sea of Galilee.” Some of his listeners no doubt wondered 
whether “ Mr Sam” was not equating “ Christian civilisa- 
tion” with the Democratic party. 

In addition to financial worries, the Democrats are 
worried by signs that the Republicans are gaining in 
the country at large. The Gallup poll suggests that, 
although still the minority party, they have won some 
5 million adherents during the past year and have been 
catching up on the Democrats among the young. So when 
Mr Stevenson recently remarked that President Eisenhower 
had left only one thing out of a speech—“ He did not say 
he was for chicken on Sunday. I am in favour of that too” 
—many Americans may have applauded this sign of national 
unity and decided they could vote Republican with a quiet 
conscience, 


Federal Foster Child 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, D.C, 


HE federal city is often spoken of by Congressmen, 
M tourists and old Washingtonians in hushed and reverent 
tones as if it were sequestered behind pearly gates and, 
indeed, with the morning mists rising off the river, it 
frequently has the domed and pillared glow of a heavenly 
citadel. That Washington is also a busy metropolis of 
more than three-quarters of a million people comes as a 
shock to many, and the awed tourist, aiming his camera at 
the Lincoln Memorial, seldom realises that, by an anomalous 
twist of representative government, he has more control 
over the municipal machinery of the nation’s capital than 
have the voteless inhabitants. They supply almost 90 per 
cent of the city’s funds, yet have no representative voice 
in its management. 

The District of Columbia is, in effect, a dual undertaking. 
Created in 1790 solely for the purpose of providing a seat 
for the federal government which would be free from 
interference by the states, it has also, in the course of time, 
become the ninth largest American city and the centre of 
one of the most rapidly growing metropolitan areas. It is 
administered as a branch of the federal government, and 
the United States Congress acts as city council at an annual 
cost of approximately 5,000 man-hours and $2 million. 
With no local suffrage to provide a touchstone for legislative 
procedure, final responsibility for the District rests on the 
entire voting population of the United States, who remain 
happily unaware of it. 

Accused of everything from colonialism to tyranny by 
its frustrated citizens, angered by echoes of “ taxation with- 
out representation,” the District government is in fact 
more like an erratically benevolent dictatorship of too many 
cooks. Administrative authority is nominally assigned to 
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three harassed commissioners appointed by the President, 
and legislative authority belongs primarily to two committees 
of Congress. But the commissioners’ power is diluted and 
limited by some 75 federal and District agencies and, last 
year, fourteen congressional committees were involved to 
some degree in handling District legislation. Decisions are 
often the result of a tug-of-war in an atmosphere of crisis, 
made by Congressmen who are understandably inclined 
to see the politically unrewarding. problems of the District 
through the eyes of their far-off constituents. District laws, 
including local ordinances, must pass through the usual 28 
legislative steps of the United States Congress and be signed 
or vetoed by the President ; in the process, a Bill changing 
the name of a local street may hold up a Bill on national 
defence. 

This cumbersome and unresponsive system has been a 
particularly serious handicap in dealing with the city’s post- 
war growing pains. These have also been aggravated by 
other factors, mostly financial. As a symbol of the nation 
and a model capital for the whole country, Washington 
must provide wide streets, imposing buildings and fitting 
welcomes for visiting VIPs. Yet it is denied many of 
the sources of revenue available to most cities and is losing 
some of those it has. Over 50 per cent of city property 
is government-owned and therefore tax free, and its largest 
industry, government, is untaxable and expanding ; it is 
suffering from growing areas of blight and deteriorating 
public facilities ; it is losing its wealthier taxpayers to the 
suburbs but is prohibited by law from extending its 
boundaries ; it may not borrow by issuing bonds, and its 
budget is so closely balanced that any emergency must 
be met by a special authorisation of funds from Congress— 
which is quite likely not to be in session. 

Congress keeps the city in a state of nerves by its caprici- 
ous handling of the District’s financial matters, particularly 
as regards the federal government’s contribution to the 
annual budget, approximately 10 per cent of the total. 
Congress this year increased the federal contribution from 
$20 million to $23 million to meet the record budget of 
$196 million, but at the same time local taxes were increased 
by $13 million. A recent report reveals that while in six 
years the retail trade of the whole metropolitan area 
increased by 25 per cent and its population by 30 per cent, 
the District’s share of each dropped from 75 to 60 per cent 
and from 61 to 47 per cent respectively. Yet District taxes 
for the coming year have gone up sharply compared with 
the surrounding area. 

There are more immediate crises, however, over public 
transportation and education. After last summer’s pro- 
longed strike on the city’s trams and buses, Congress 
cancelled the operating authority of the Capital Transit 
Company as from August 14, 1956, because of dissatisfac- 
tion with its “ stockholders first” policy. No alternative 
management has been found. 

The school crisis is the only one which has precipitated 
an appreciable public outcry. Already overburdened with 
the increased child population, the District’s educational 
system has been further strained by the dislocation and 
mounting costs of integrating white and Negro schools. 
When the commissioners cut the Board of Education’s 
request for 180 new teachers to 40, indignant parents took 
the irregular action of storming the House Appropriations 
sub-committee with requests for more teachers and higher 
taxes. The Board has now sent the sub-committee an 
unprecedented petition for funds to pay the required 
number of teachers. 
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One of the perennial problems before Congress is that 
of suffrage for the District’s disenfranchised citizens. From 
1802 to 1874 Washington had a locally-elected government 
‘ which, having become bankrupt in an ambitious street- 
paving effort, “sold its birthright” for a “ temporary” 
form of government by commissioners and a federal con- 
tribution of 50 per cent of municipal expenses, which 
unfortunately was really temporary. Today there is an 
articulate group which believes that District problems could 
be more effectively handled by an elected mayor and city 
council ; this could relieve Congress of the more onerous 
municipal chores and incite the apathetic citizenry to civic 
effort. Such a system could be established by a simple 
Act of Congress. The opposition to this plan, which is 
led by a group favouring the maintenance of the present 
position, rallies around such phrases as “not real home 
rule ” and “ half a loaf” and urges that Washington should 
be represented in Congress before it has local self-govern- 
ment. National representation would, however, require a 
constitutional amendment ; its chances of adoption appear 
dim, since Congress is loath to alter the political balance 
by adding members from the District. “Home rule” has 
the official support of both political parties and since 1947 
« number of Bills have passed the Senate, but they have 
been buried in the House District Committee, which is 
dominated by Southern Congressmen fearful of how the 
Negroes, who make up 35 per cent of the population, would 
vote. However, hopes of prying the current home rule 
Bill out of the committee have been encouraged this week 
by President Eisenhower’s endorsement of it, provided 
certain changes are made to safeguard federal interests. 

Next Tuesday, however, the District of Columbia will 
have its first genuine election in eighty-two years when 
delegates to the Republican and Democratic national con- 
ventions will be chosen. Far more people have registered 
te vote and more excitement has been generated than 
anyone had predicted. This augurs well for the supporters 
of home rule who have been told repeatedly by Congress 
that Washingtonians are neither interested nor competent 
enough to engage in political affairs. Both Mr Stevenson 
and Senator Kefauver, competing for the District’s six votes 
at the Democratic convention, have advocated home rule 
with enthusiasm, thus focusing attention on it as an issue. 
Meanwhile, Washingtonians are happily flexing their rusty 
political muscles and referring to civic problems as matters 
they could resolve if given an opportunity. Many, particu- 
larly the older people, are thrilled by the simple magic of 
voting: as a woman in her eighties expressed it, she hoped 
she would live till May 1st in order to vote at least once in 
her life. 


Mixed Buses 


N its majestic, if sometimes rather obscure way, the 
Supreme Court has taken yet another great step towards 
ending racial segregation in the South. It refused to hear 


an appeal against a lower court’s decision that segregation 
on buses operating inside South Carolina was unconstitu- 
tional because it curtailed the civil rights of Negroes. 
Although the Supreme Court’s action may have been con- 
cerned with a point of procedure rather than of substance, 
most observers believe that its ruling effectively invalidates 
local laws maintaining segregation on buses in South Caro- 
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lina and twelve other states. In 1946 the Court had declared 
that segregation was unconstitutional on buses which cross 
state lines, but its new decision is more significant; for it 
affects the daily lives and habits of millions of southern 
whites and Negroes who travel to work ‘each day. 
Those bus companies which are controlled by northern 


, interests are complying rapidly and 13 southern cities have 


announced that they are abandoning their previous regula- 
tions. One of the quickest acceptances of the Supreme 
Court’s action came from. the City Lines in Montgomery, 
Alabama. This company has been losing an estimated 
$3,000 a day since last December when the Negroes began 
a brilliantly organised boycott to protest against the way it 
applied racial segregation on its vehicles, its discourteous 
treatment of Negro passengers and its refusal to employ 
Negro drivers on routes in the predominantly coloured 
sections of the town. But whether Montgomery’s buses will 
be full again remains to be seen, for the Negroes are waiting 
until all their requests are considered and the city govern- 
ment and police authorities have announced they are going 
ahead to “ enforce segregation on buses just as we have been 
doing.” Their rather lame argument is that “this damned 
thing applies only to South Carolina until they tell us . 
that it applies to us.” In due time, the Supreme Court will 
no doubt tell them that it does. 


Cars in Low. Gear 


HE industrial production index’s decline in March, the 

month when a seasonal upturn is expected, is being 
blamed on the absence of the usual spring rise in the output 
of durable goods. In this category the chief deficiency is 
obviously found in automobile production ; on the other 
hand, the steadiness of the figure for total output, when 
compared with the sharp fall in the automobile index, 
suggests that the 
motor industry may 
not be quite such a 
basic factor in manu- 
facturing prosperity 
as has sometimes been 
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thought. The theory 

is likely to be more 

iddiaeateens thoroughly tested 
PRODUCTION during the next few 
es months. For in the 


early part of the yea 
Seasonally adjusted industrial activity in 
other fields was stimu- 
lated by the lack of 
; demand from the 
automobile industry and for its products. Manufacturers 
of such things as railway equipment were able, for the first 
time for months, to obtain all the raw materials, especially 
steel, that they needed and so to step up their output. The 
consumers who were no longer buying, or paying instal- 
ments on, cars had money to spare for other purchases, par- 
ticularly of household equipment and other durable goods. 
. These compensatory demands, however, will probably be 
satisfied before the decline in automobile production is 
halted. While total output, of 1,743,430 cars, during the 
first quarter of the year was 18 per cent below that quarter 
of 1955, the drop in the second quarter is expected to be 
about 25 per cent. Admittedly comparisons with 1955 are 
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Reaching for the moon 


Once it meant the impossible...today it’s a progress report on scientific research 


owe 61M 





Wuo parés call anything impossible today? Not when 
research scientists are constantly seeking and finding new 
wonders to improve the way you live. 


ONLY A DREAM YESTERDAY...reality today. A gener- 
ation ago, Union Carbide scientists began taking oil and 
natural gas apart and putting the pieces together again in 
ways unknown to nature. 


The result? A steady stream of entirely new chemicals... 
an average of one a month for the past 25 years. The ben- 
efits of these petroleum chemicals are everywhere—man- 
made textile fibers, amazing plastics, life-saving wonder 
drugs, enduring paints and enamels...the list is endless. 


NOT GNLY CHEMISTRY has felt the touch of Union 


Carbide research. Alloying metals that make possible stain- 
less and other fine steels, oxygen from the air for medical 
and industrial use, a variety of carbon products—all have 
been developed, made better or more abundant through 
Union Carbide’s research. 


AND THE MOON? The work of Union Carbide scientists 
in new metals such as titanium, in rocket fuels, and in the . 
beneficial uses of atomic energy, is helping man reach in 
that direction, too. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLors, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Wevoinc Equipment, and Prastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet [E-31 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street O88 New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 
ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 


British Acheson Electrodes Limited 


HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
ENGLAND: Union Carbide Limited, Bakelite Limited, ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon Eveready, S. A., 


PHILIPPINE ISL.: National Carbon Philippines Inc, 


SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 


Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 





Union Carbide’s Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Welding Equipment, and Plastics include 
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Syntuetic Orcanic CHEMICALS ¢ Eveready Flashlights and Batteries « Nationat Carbons « AcHeson Electrodes 
Dynel Textile Fibers ¢ Extectromer Alloys and Metals « Haynes Srectite Alloys 
Union Carswe and Vinyurrte Plastics « Linpe Welding Equipment ¢ Prestone and Trex Anti-Freezes 
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misleading, since that was the year in which all records were 
broken, and output in 1956 is still running above 1954. But 
it is disturbing to find short working weeks, plants closing 
down temporarily, and workers being laid off, at a season 
when the industry is usually very busy. One spokesman 
gave a frank reason for the present difficulties: “a shortage 
of customers.” Recently stocks of cars in dealers’ hands 
were at the highest level ever known, over 900,000 units, but 
at last they have begun to fall, as a result of the reductions 
in output—at a time when they usually go up in preparation 
for the spring demand. What happens ‘next depends on 
whether this demand develops anything like its normal 
strength. After their excesses last year, it would not be sur- 
prising if an unusually high number of consumers decided 
to postpone buying another car, or replacing their present 
one, until the new models appear in the autumn. 


Looping the Loop 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


N order to relieve traffic congestion and revitalise its 
] central commercial district, the famous but now decaying 
Loop, Chicago has launched an ambitious programme of 
road construction. The plans call for 55 miles of roadways 
to be built by 1960 at a cost of some $443 million, By 
1965, it is expected that well over two million motor cars 
will speed along the new routes each day, and that motorists 
will save $60 million annually in time gained and in lowered 
operating costs and accident losses. Moreover, the centre 
of Chicago, that dramatic jumble of slums and skyscrapers, 
has been suffering heavy competition from outlying 
shopping and business centres. The new roads and 
parking facilities should reverse this trend. 

The new system will include four expressways—multi- 
lane roads of the kind which British drivers will enjoy when 
the London to Birmingham “ motorway” is built. These 
expressways will radiate from the Loop towards the west, 
the northwest, the south and the southwest where they will 
link up with projected toll roads and interstate highways. 
A subsidiary road, the Wacker Drive Extension, will 
connect the western and northwestern routes near the Loop. 
So far, seven of the sixteen miles of the Congress Street 
Expressway—which leads westward—have been completed. 
The whole scheme was evolved from studies of European 
cities made by Daniel Burnham, a Chicago architect, in the 
nineteen hundreds. He was impressed by London with its 
two axial thoroughfares, the one going from north to south 
and the other linking Bayswater with Whitechapel. 

Even the minor portion of the work done so far indicates 
that there are tremendous difficulties involved and that 
Chicago’s physical, economic and social life will all be 
affected by the operation. The Congress Street Expressway 
has eight lanes for motor cars and a railway line in the 
centre. In its path were some 650 business and industrial 
premises which had to be removed and at its eastern end 
the road cuts through a large post office and a railway 
station. In the Loop area pavements were taken over in 
order to gain width and this meant that new ways for 
pedestrians had to be created in the form of arcades passing 
through buildings. 

At first, it was thought that the demolition of factories 
would cause considerable economic hardship, but this 
proved untrue. The buildings that were levelled were 
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mostly obsolescent and the purchase money paid to the 
owners for theif old properties gave them the means to 
construct new and more efficient plants in suburban 
districts. And where buildings have not been razed—in ~ 
Wacker Drive, for example—the new expressway has 
encouraged owners to improve their properties, to add new 
fronts and so on, and 
this has meant higher 
property values. At 
the city limits—for- 
merly an undesirable 
position because of 
inadequate transport 
facilities —the pro- 
posals for new roads 
have brought with - 
them many prosper- 
ous families anxious 
to live in a semi-rural 
setting. 

A much more 
serious problem was 
to remove and re- 
house some 14,000 
“displaced persons.” 
To begin with there 
was a housing short- 
age and the first three 
miles of the Congress 
Street route led 
through a slum- 
ridden area thickly 
populated by racial 
minorities of Mexican, Italian and Puerto Rican back- 
ground. Out of psychological and social self-protection, 
these groups tend to stick closely together and their way 
of life is intimately tied up with their homes and neigh- 
bourhoods. So when the Department of Superhighways 
began clearing the right of way in 1947, it called on the 
assistance of the Housing and Development Co-ordinator. 
His staff soon realised what a complex job it had taken up. 
Occupants of condemned properties were notified and 
interviewed, and everything possible was done to find new 
homes for them. At first, the tenants protested, held mass 
meetings and tried to exercise pressure on the city govern- 
ment. But when they realised that eviction could not be 
avoided the search for new homes became frantic. 


Naturally enough, elderly people were most reluctant to 
move. Some refused to budge until moving vans were 
obtained for them and one family insisted on taking along 
its large menagerie. A van had to be backed up against the 
doomed house and into this ark advanced some twenty-five 
pets—dogs, cats, pigeons and a parrot. But as the 
demolition extended beyond this inner belt of slums 
and into a more prosperous area, the attitudes of 
residents changed. Middle-class families were more pre- 
pared to leave their homes and search for new and better 
ones in the suburbs where, unlike the racial minorities, 
they found a ready welcome. In 1950, nearly twenty per 
cent of the .“ displaced persons” had to be relocated in 
public housing projects ; by 1954, this figure had shrunk to 
two per cent. On the whole, the clearance proceeded 
calmly and only three tenants finally had to be evicted. 
The experience gained during the process will serve Chicago 
well since some 40,000 more people will have to be moved. 
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The World Overseas 





Retreat from Stalinism in Poland 


CHOES of the Moscow congress sound louder in Poland 
than anywhere else in Eastern Europe. The break 
with the Stalinist past seems to be more radical, the 
recantation more sincere. A wide amnesty has just been 
proclaimed. A purge is still going on among judftial and 
police organs held responsible for abuses. Emigrés are 
being called back with promises that the slate will be wiped 
clean. Even the Sejm, the Polish parliament, is being 
encouraged to show some critical spirit in its dealings with 
the government. All these are external signs of a tide 
sweeping through the country with unprecedented force ; its 
cleansing or disruptive power has still to be measured. 
It is no accident that Polish communists are in the fore- 
front of the anti-Stalinist campaign. Their grudge is long 
standing. After the war they had to parade_under an 
assumed name, because their ancestor, the Polish Com- 
munist party, had been disbanded by the Comintern in 1938 
and its leadership wiped out during Stalin’s purges. Thus 
Poland’s postwar rulers wore the shoes of Stalin’s victims 
and found themselves in the curious position of both bless- 
ing and cursing the hand of Moscow which had brought 
them to power. From the very first they had to fight on 
two fronts: the struggle against a predominantly hostile 
population had to be combined with passive resistance to 
Russia’s excessive demands. During the purge of suspected 
Titoists the Polish leaders protected Wladyslaw Gomulka 
because they were sufficiently aware of their own isolation 
at home and the difficulty of arresting the inexorable 
mechanism of the guillotine once it had started. They also 
knew that the antics imposed on them by Stalin were 
weakening their already precarious position inside the 
country. Yet the régime was too dependent on Moscow to 
protest, let alone to put up demands. It was not until 
Stalin was dead that the Polish Communist party could be 
rehabilitated and after the Soviet party congress the move- 
ment of protest gathered strength. How strong were the 
pent-up emotions of resentment can be judged from the 
violence of the present catharsis. 

The whole press is full of anguished confessions. In this 
gigantic revaluation many party writers ask why for 
so long«they had to subordinate their own conscience to 
a false collective one and cover known falsehoods and 
injustices under the hypocritical cloak of orthodoxy. The 
condemnation of the recent past is far from half-hearted. 
A poet describes this period as one when: 


Men on crutches taught us walking 
Blind men were carrying torches 


Deaf men examined consciences on the market-place 
And ascetic men indulged in crimes. 


This is not the voice of the opponents of the régime. 
A great cry for inner party democracy is coming up from 
the Communist ranks themselves. Only open decisions 
openly arrived at, it is argued, can preserve the party from 
a repetition of the Stalinist nightmare. An end must be 
put to the double life, to the Jekyll and Hyde existence 
of the party. The campaign is not discouraged by the 
leaders. On the contrary, in official speeches or editorials 
one can hear the same criticisms of Stalin, the same 
repentant admissions about the past. It is proclaimed that 
this spring cleaning of Stalinist shibboleths will have to 
go much further before the party can regain its health. 

The Polish retreat from Stalinism is much faster than 
the Russian, though it probably cannot be as orderly. The 
opposition is stronger, the ground more slippery and the 
situation could easily get out of control’ A decade has 
not been long enough for the régime to strike very strong 
roots. It has to face a Catholic Church still commanding 
the support of millions. It also has to cope with its dis- 
contented peasants. Despite industrialisation, half the 
population is still employed in agriculture and only one-fifth 
of the land is in State or collective hands. The remaining 
mass of small-holders must have grave suspicions about a 
régime committed to the elimination of private property. 
In the towns, too, the leaders must reckon with hostility, 
and not only among those hankering after prewar days. 
The industrial revolution has been carried out largely at 
the cost of the living standards of the masses ; it has also 
brought in its train a formidable and ever-present housing 
problem. Even those who turn a deaf ear to slogans coming 
from abroad have many reasons for discontent. 

In such a hostile environment it is not easy to speak 
openly inside the small party circle without provoking 
dangerous echoes. It is one thing to give more scope to 
a puppet Diet, quite another—using Byron’s words—“ to 
tell pugnacious Poland to keep quiet.” In the case of Poland 
the Russian dilemma of reconciling inner-party democracy 
with outside dictatorship is magnified. It is difficult to 
confine the expressions of discontent to those who carry 
a party card. Even the funeral of Boleslaw Bierut, the 
party secretary who died in Moscow after the Soviet con- 
gress, was apparently used by some people in Warsaw as 
an opportunity for an anti-Soviet demonstration. 

The new official line will no doubt please the Poles. 
Measures, such as the amnesty, should also prove popular. 
Appetite, however, grows with eating, and if police pressure 
is weakened, some substitute for it must be found. The 
government has no intention of relinquishing its power, or of 
abandoning its conquests or objectives. In the transitional 
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period it must, therefore, try to buy public acquiescence 
at a high economic price. Hitherto, Poland has indus- 
trialised at breakneck speed regardless of human cost. Mr 
Ochab, the successor of Mr Bierut, has now admitted that 
the standard of life is lagging far behind industrial develop- 
ment. He has promised some immediate improvement for 
those workers and small officials who are in the worst plight. 
But how much is the government willing to sacrifice its 
objectives in order to achieve a rapid improvement in the 
well-being of the masses ? 

The heated discussions on this subject are responsible 
for the failure so far to publish the new Five-Year Plan 
(1956-1960). The plans of all the East European countries 
are now being co-ordinated and dovetailed with the Russian 
one. It would be a.real sign of relative independence if 
Poland, which up to now has copied the Soviet model even 
down to the virgin lands and maize campaigns, were to 
emphasise the rights of the consumer at a time when this 
is a heresy in a Russia concentrating on heavy industry. 
Short of such a striking departure the Polish retreat from 
Stalinism runs the risk of ending in a panicky rout. 


Danish Socialists in Trouble 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE unseasonable snow which fell in parts: of Denmark 

last week did little to cool the passions aroused among 
the normally good-humoured Danes by industrial unrest. 
The series of strikes, which for four weeks threatened to 
paralyse the country’s economy, were only checked when 
the Folketing, after a stormy all-night session, passed an 
Act giving the official mediator’s proposals the force of law. 
These proposals, which satisfied only a small part of the 
workers’ original demands, had been accepted by 74 per 
cent of the Employers’ Federation but rejected, albeit by 
a narrow majority, by the Federation of Trade Unions. 

Had these positions been reversed the Social Democrat 
government would have felt itself on firmer ground. Its 
reluctant intervention was greeted by a 24-hour general 
strike and a countrywide wave of protest demonstrations. 
In Copenhagen, a crowd over 100,000 strong demonstrated 
before the Parliament, brought traffic to a standstill, and 
called for the Prime Minister’s resignation. Demonstrators 
in Odense stopped buses and overturned cars. At Aalborg, 
a policeman died after being struck by a missile. Rioting 
dockers in Esbjerg attempted to throw the cargo of a British 
merchant ship into the harbour. In the larger centres 
throughout Denmark the police made numerous arrests. 

The Danish industrial conflict became critical in March 
when deadlock was reached in the biennial wage negoti- 
ations. The workers, who were clearly overcalling their 
hand, demanded increases of 20 per cent, which would have 
cost the country £30 million annually at a time when com- 
petition in export markets is increasing. A strike of petrol- 
tanker drivers, which stopped the distribution of liquid fuel, 
lamed internal communications, left schools and hospitals 
unheated, and forced tractors to stand idle. Several hundred 
Easter holidaymakers were marooned on Bornholm. Mean- 
while the metal workers’ strike brought shipbuilding work 
to a halt, and lost the country valuable export orders. 
Strikes of dockers and seamen prevented the turn-round of 
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ships and exports piled up. Confusion was worse con- 
founded by the typographers’ strike ; only the former resis- 
tance organ, Information, and the Communist and Social 
Democrat newspapers continued publication. 

The enforced arbitration agreement, which broke the 
back of the strikes, provides for wage increases of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent, which will cost the country about £8 
million per year ; but it did not meet the strikers’ demand 
for a 44-hour week. (The mediation agreement for agri- 
cultural workers, providing for more pay and shorter hours, 
will, if implemented, cost Denmark a further £3 million 
a year.) Most workers have now followed the advice of the 
union leadership and returned to work. Only the Seamen’s 
Union, in which Communist influence is strong, and some 
bakers remain in revolt. 

Although conditions are apparently returning to normal, . 
there is a deep malaise beneath the surface which may well 
lead to fresh outbreaks or to falls in productivity which the 
country can ill afford. The- strikes revealed that the Com- 
munists wielded an influence out of.all proportion to their 
numbers ; for a time the so-called “ general staff ” of shop 
stewards in Copenhagen wrested the initiative from the 
responsible trade union leaders. Since the disorders, the 
Communists have increased their hold on the important 
Metalworkers’ Union. With some pardonable exaggeration, 
Information has written of “ Czechoslovak conditions ” and 
stated that a “ puff of wind from outside would have blown 
the cardhouse over.” It was fear of the Communists which 
caused the unions to overcall their hand at the outset. 


Nigger in the Woodpile 


Among the workers there is a widespread feeling that the 
Social Democrat government has betrayed its own sup- 
porters. It can certainly be argued that, if events had been 
allowed to run their course, substantially the same result 
might have been achieved without precipitating the unfor- 
tunate division between the political and trade union wings 
of the Social Democrat party. Hire-purchase commit- 
ments were already straining the strikers’ budgets. The 
uneasy personal relationship between the Prime Minister, 
Hr H. C. Hansen, and the trade union chairman, Hr Eiler 
Jensen, perhaps helped to cause the division. But the real 
nigger in the woodpile was—as nearly always in Danish 
politics—the small Radical party, which threatened to gang 
up with the Conservative and Liberal opposition, and thus 
forced the government’s hand. Even some of the employers 
question the wisdom and propriety of the government's 
action in riding rough-shod over the trade union vote, and 
in the Folketing several Social Democrats abstained from 
voting on the law to end the strikes. The government’s 
prestige, which was at its zenith on Hr Hansen’s triumphant 
return from Moscow a few weeks ago, has suffered a severe 
reverse. 

While the immediate political consequences of the strike 
are clear, the economic consequences remain cloudy. In 
a desperate attempt to forestall a new inflation, the govern- 
ment has tabled proposals to check prices and profits, and 
to increase taxes on dividends. These stand little chance 
of obtaining even qualified support from the Radicals, 
except at the expense of further defence cuts. During the 
first half of April the foreign currency deficit with the 
National Bank rose by £3 million ; this shows that Den- 
mark’s balance of payments position, which has steadily 
improved since last July, is once again endangered. 
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The Ghost of Tukhachevsky 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ee the revision of history now taking place in Russia the 
army is getting its proper share of the limelight. The 
blame for early defeats during the last war is now being 
shifted from the shoulders of the generals to those of Stalin, 
who refused to heed warnings from abroad and failed to 
listen to the professional advice of his generals. In a secret 
session “of the Soviet party congress Mr Khrushchev 
apparently went even further and accused Stalin of sapping 
the strength of the army on the eve of the war by the 
massacre of some 5,000 generals and officers. Among the 
persons who are now rehabilitated in the pages of Voprosy 
Istorti are to be found the names of Marshals Gamarnik 
(who committed suicide) and Yegorov, two victims of that 
bloody purge. The turn of Marshal Tukhachevsky, the 
most distinguished of all these victims, can hardly be long 
delayed. 

If Trotsky was the original creator of the Red Army as 
an instrument of civil war, it was Marshal Tukhachevsky 
who refashioned it as a force capable of taking the field in 
full-scale war against a great power. Although nominally 
subordinate to Stalin’s henchman Voroshilov, Tukhachev- 
sky as Vice-Commissar for War in 1936 was the real head 
of the armed forces and enjoyed an immense prestige and 
influence. On May 11, 1937, however, he was demoted to 
a minor provincial command, and on June 12th the Soviet 
government announced his execution, together with that 
of seven other generals, after an alleged trial in camera by 
court-martial. This was the beginning of a purge that 
began among the top-ranking officers and extended down- 
wards right through the officer corps. 

The official report at the time on the secret trial of 
Tukhachevsky and his associates stated that 

These eight spies regularly supplied confidential infor- 

mation to the military circles of a foreign state; they 
committed criminal acts in order to undermine the strength 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army ; they worked to 
prepare the defeat of the Red Army in case of aggression 
against the USSR. They aimed at promoting the dis- 
memberment of the USSR and the restoration of the 
power of landowners and capitalists. 

What is most remarkable in the historical record is that 
a number of the highest-ranking officers of the army should 
have been willing, even under the severest intimidation, to 
endorse such charges against their colleagues. There are 
grounds for believing, however, that evidence of a sort was 
presented to them to persuade them that the accused 
generals were in German pay. Important testimony to this 
effect comes from the former German intelligence agent, 
Wilhelm Hoettl, who in his book “ The Secret Front” 
relates a story told him by SS General Behrens who was 
executed as a war criminal in Jugoslavia in 1946. Accord- 
ing to this account, Heydrich, having received information 
of disaffection against Stalin in the Red Army, decided, 
after consultation with Hitler, to strike a blow at Russian 
military strength by supplying Stalin with forged docu- 
ments for use against Tukhachevsky. The task of preparing 
the material was entrusted to Behrens, who carried it out 
with the aid of expert forgers. The dossier was ready by 
the beginning of May, and Heydrich first tried to play it 
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into Stalin’s hands through the Czech General Staff. When 
this plan did not work out to his. satisfaction, Heydrich 
offered them directly to an official of the Soviet Embassy 
in Berlin who was known to be a representative of the 
NKVD. In response to this approach a special messenger 
was sent from Moscow who bought the papers for three 
million roubles. 

Partial confirmation of this account is provided by a 
story told by President Benes to Sir Winston Churchill 
and recorded by the latter in his war memoirs. Benes 
affirmed that the Czech authorities had learnt of communi- 
cations passing between Germany and high personages in 
Russia and that he had passed on the information to Stalin. 
The attempt to transmit the forged documents to Moscow 
through Czech channels, as related by Hoettl, would 


‘explain the belief of Benes both that the Tukhachevsky 


group were working for Germany and that he, Benes, had 
rendered Stalin a great service by revealing the conspiracy. 

If such documents were indeed used, it is probable that 
they would have convinced honest serving soldiers in 
Russia of the guilt of Tukhachevsky and thus enabled 
Stalin to divide the army which otherwise might have risen 
against him on the arrest of its leaders. It is unlikely that 
Stalin himself would have believed in the authenticity of 
the letters. He was undoubtedly aware, however, of the 
disaffection in the Red Army, and the documents would 
have provided the means of discrediting a dangerous 
military faction. According to Erich Wollenberg, who 
served for several years in the Red Army and was an 
admirer of Tukhachevsky, there was in fact a plan for a 
coup d’état against Stalin to be carried out by Red Army 
troops. If this is true, Stalin had cause for taking action 
against Tukhachevsky. 

But there is, of course, a world of difference morally and 
politically between a purely internal revolt against a 
dictator and an agreement to betray the vital interests and 
integrity of one’s country to aggressive foreign powers. In 
Wollenberg’s version the aims of the Tukhachevsky group 
were the opposite of those attributed to them by Stalin’s 
propaganda ; they blamed Stalin for having weakened 
Russia by his policy of forced collectivisation and they 
charged him with failing to counter the menacing moves 
of German and Japanese expansion. They demanded a 
relaxation in internal policy, with concessions to the 
peasants, and a stronger external policy for the security of 
the Soviet Union. Now that the history of the Stalin era 
is being revised, we may hope soon to hear more about a 
movement the nature and purposes of which have hitherto 
been successfully concealed from the outside world. 


Cocoa Feels the Pinch 


— the first time in their nine years’ life the Cocoa 
Marketing Boards of the Gold Coast and Nigeria are 
facing a substantial loss. The scarcity of cocoa began to 
ease nearly two years ago, after the market price had soared 
to a peak of £560 a ton. As supplies steadily became more 
plentiful, the price as steadily fell, until it recently dropped 
below £200 a ton, the lowest point for six years. In the 
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The Ghost of Tukhachevsky 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


I N the revision of history now taking place in Russia the 
army is getting its proper share of the limelight. The 
blame for early defeats during the last war is now being 
shifted from the shoulders of the generals to those of Stalin, 
who refused to heed warnings from abroad and failed to 
listen to the professional advice of his generals. In a secret 
session of the Soviet party congress Mr Khrushchev 
apparently went even further and accused Stalin of sapping 
the strength Of the army on the eve of the war by the 
massacre of some 5,000 generals and officers. Among the 
persons who are now rehabilitated in the pages of Voprosy 
Istorii are to be found the names of Marshals Gamarnik 
(who committed suicide) and Yegorov, two victims of that 
bloody purge. The turn of Marshal Tukhachevsky, the 
most distinguished of all these victims, can hardly be long 
delayed. 5; 

If Trotsky was the r-iginal creator of the Red Army as 
an instrument of civil war, it was Marshal Tukhachevsky 
who refashioned it as a force capable of taking the field in 
full-scale war against a great power. Although nominally 
subordinate to Stalin’s henchman Voroshilov, Tukhachev- 
sky as Vice-Commissar. for War in 1936 was the real head 
of the armed forces and enjoyed an immense prestige and 
influence. On May 11, 1937, however, he was demoted to 
a minor provincial command, and on June 12th the Soviet 
government announced his execution, together with that 
of seven other generals, after an alleged trial in camera by 
court-martial. This was the beginning of a purge that 
began among the top-ranking officers and extended down- 
wards right through the officer corps. 

The official report at the time on the secret trial of 
Tukhachevsky and his associates stated that 

These eight spies regularly supplied confidential infor- 

mation to the military circles of a foreign state; they 
committed criminal acts in order to undermine the strength 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army ; they worked to 
prepare the defeat of the Red Army in case of aggression 
against the USSR. They aimed at promoting the dis- 
memberment of the USSR and the restoration of the 
power of landowners and capitalists. 

What is most remarkable in the historical record is that 
a number of the highest-ranking officers of the army should 
have been willing, even under the severest intimidation, to 
endorse such charges against their colleagues. There are 
grounds for believing, however, that evidence of a sort was 
presented to them to persuade them that the accused 
generals were in German pay. Important testimony to this 
effect comes from the former German intelligence agent, 
Wilhelm Hoettl, who in his book “ The Secret Front ” 
relates a story told him by SS General Behrens who was 
executed as a war criminal in Jugoslavia in 1946. Accord- 
ing to this account, Heydrich, having received information 
of disaffection against Stalin in the Red Army, decided, 
after consultation with Hitler, to strike a blow at Russian 
military strength by supplying Stalin with forged docu- 
ments for use against Tukhachevsky. The task of preparing 
the material was entrusted to Behrens, who carried it out 
with the aid of expert forgers. The dossier was ready by 
the beginning of May, and Heydrich first tried to play it 
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into Stalin’s hands through the Czech General Staff. When 
this plan did not work out to his satisfaction, Heydrich 
offered them directly to an official of the Soviet Embassy 
in Berlin who was known to be a representative of the 
NKVD. In response to this approach a special messenger 
was sent from Moscow who bought the papers for three 
million roubles. 

Partial confirmation of this account is provided by a 
story told by President Benes to Sir Winston Churchill 
and recorded by the latter in his war memoirs. Benes 
affirmed that the Czech authorities had learnt of communi- 
cations passing between Germany and high personages in 
Russia and that he had passed on the information to Stalin. 
The attempt to transmit the forged documents to Moscow 
through Czech channels, as related by Hoettl, would 


‘explain the belief of Benes both that the Tukhachevsky 


group were working for Germany and that he, Benes, had 
rendered Stalin a great service by revealing the conspiracy. 

If such documents were indeed used, it is probable that 
they would have convinced honest serving soldiers in 
Russia of the guilt of Tukhachevsky and thus enabled 
Stalin to divide the army which otherwise might have risen 
against him on the arrest of its leaders. It is unlikely that 
Stalin himself would have believed in the authenticity of 
the letters. He was undoubtedly aware, however, of the 
disaffection in the Red Army, and the documents would 
have provided the means of discrediting a dangerous 
military faction. According to Erich Wollenberg, who 
served for several years in the Red Army and was an 
admirer of Tukhachevsky, there was in fact a plan for a 
coup d’état against Stalin to be carried out by Red Army 
troops. If this is true, Stalin had cause for taking action 
against Tukhachevsky. 

But there is, of course, a world of difference morally and 
politically between a purely internal revolt against a 
dictator and an agreement to betray the vital interests and 
integrity of one’s country to aggressive foreign powers. In 
Wollenberg’s version the aims of the Tukhachevsky group 
were the opposite of those attributed to them by Stalin’s 
propaganda ; they blamed Stalin for having weakened 
Russia by his policy of forced collectivisation and they 
charged him with failing to counter the menacing moves 
of German and Japanese expansion. They demanded a 
relaxation in internal policy, with concessions to the 
peasants, and a stronger external policy for the security of 
the Soviet Union. Now that the history of the Stalin era 
is being revised, we may hope soon to hear more about a 
movement the nature and purposes of which have hitherto 
been successfully concealed from the outside world. 


Cocoa Feels the Pinch 


Fo the first time in their nine years’ life the Cocoa 
Marketing Boards of the Gold Coast and Nigeria are 
facing a substantial loss. The scarcity of cocoa began to 
ease nearly two years ago, after the market price had soared 
to a peak of £560 a ton. As supplies steadily became more 
plentiful, the price as steadily fell, until it recently dropped 
below £200 a ton, the lowest point for six years. In the 
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For the B.E.A. project at Shoreham, Sussex, the 
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Business Hero 


OR some years now publicists for American business 
have voiced concern that the American novel paints 

so uniformly unfavourable a picture of the American 
business leader. From Dreiser and Upton Sinclair to John 
Steinbeck and Taylor Caldwell the rogues’ gallery lengthens 
depressingly. Even when the brushwork does not delineate 
the complete scoundrel, devoid of morals or public spirit, 
the canvas still tends to be unflattering—philistine “ regular 
guys” like Babbit, disintegrating drunks like Dos Passos’s 
Charlie Anderson, slimy two-timing Uriah Heeps like 


kz. Marquand’ s Willis Wayde. The demand for some-” 


thing more in keeping with the boardroom’s own idea of 
what it sees in the mirror when shaving every morning has 
—primed by the interest of magazines like Life—called 


forth more admirable commercial characters like Cash - 
McCall, the best-selling made-to-measure figure of business" 


chivalry by Cameron Hawley. But output, in terms of 


literary units, is not satisfactory. Business heroes in.shiny » 


magazine stories may be models for the rising executive ; 
but, as Fortune showed, it is the stuff arbitrarily labelled as 
literature by college professors that gets into the hands of 
the innocent and hero-worshipping young and warps their 
idea of the captains of industry. 

It might be supposed that, if this is the position in 
America’s literature, it would be a good deal worse in 


Britain’s. .For Britain is the home of the industrial revolu-. 


tion, where Marx sowed and the Hammonds reaped. 
Dickens certainly made an- ominous beginning with 
Gradgrind and Josiah Bounderby. But these reprobates 
were reformable, as was the merchant-banker Dombey, 
whose obsession with the problem of management succes- 
sion led to such regrettable results. On the other hand the 
Cheerible Bros. mellow the picture of office life early in 
the gaslight era. But Dickens’s lead was negligently 
followed up. At a time when the British business man 
was conquering the world, Victorian novelists saw little of 
interest in him. “ John Halifax, Gentleman” (the title is 
significant) is a full-length study ; but one has to search 
Meredith, George Eliot, or even Disraeli to find a substantial 
business man. Here and there in Thackeray or Trollope 
a business man—usually a merchant—is seen struggling to 
tise in genteel society. Aristocrats and farmers ; the learned 


professions and the artists ; soldiers, seamen, politicians, 
schoolmasters—all appear in the gallery of Victorian portrai- 
ture, their background often rendered with a fine knowledge 
of the technicalities involved. But the factory, even the 
bank or export house, hardly appear at all. 

Nor did the novelist respond quickly when King Edward 
brought the first rank of South African millionaires to 
Court. But in so far as the theme was attempted, the results 
were not very flattering to the business man. The novelist 
tended to take Horatio Bottomley as his model rather than 
Alfred Mond... The immortal Uncle Ponderevo messed up 
a perfectly sound business and landed himself in court by 
ignorance of accountancy (“It’s cruel, they asked me ques- 
tions. They kep’ asking me questions, George ”), though 
his place was-later taken by the more solid figure of William 
Clissold. Arnold Bennett produced “ The Card ”—again 
rather a financial than manufacturing type. Later, in spite 
of (or because of) his sound business instincts, Bennett went 
in for hotels rather than basic industry. It was left for Shaw 
to score easy Shavian points with Undershaft, the arms man. 

The interwar years raised a small crop of novels about 
business. It may be significant that so many were abou 
textiles (or coal). The rise and decline of the textile industry 
was a ready-made frame for a family novel on the clogs-to- 
clogs in three (or six) generations style. The north and its 
slump also provided a convenient region in which to group 
characters interacting from several walks of life by the new 
sociological school of novelists. . These schools found ex- 
ponents in Phyllis Bentley, Thomas Armstrong, A. J. 
Cronin and Howard Spring. Into the rise and decline of the 
textile trade could be woven not only the fortunes of a 
family but also the transmutation of the small master into 
the industrial magnate ; and the slump of the thirties could 
be at once the nemesis of personal greed and pride, and of 
industrialism itself. Most important of all it permitted the 
writer to fuse business life with the English novelist’s 
traditional concern—class and caste. 

This is perhaps the key to the novelists’ treatment of the 
British business man so far. In Victorian times he was still 
atthe tradesman’s entrance, as unimportant an “ extra” as 
the servants who fetched and carried for the.main characters. 
At most he provided a pretty daughter to tempt a baronet 
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For the B.E.A. project at Shoreham, Sussex, the 
Contractors, Peter Lind & Co. used modern oil- 


flooded rotary compressors of the latest type. 
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Because they virtually cut out maintenance... 


these new Power Vane rotary compressors are the most important advance in design since portable 
air compressors came into general use. All the parts which are commonly subject to trouble in 


any compressor of conventional design — clutch, crankshaft, valves, pistons —are replaced by 
a simple two-stage vane type rotary compressor. The entire unit runs in oil and is oil-cooled. 
And fully automatic safety devices prevent damage in the event of mishap or 
negligence. These revolutionary features mean infinitely lower maintenance costs, longer life, greater 


convenience all round. Certainly it is something your Plant Engineer should know about... 
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ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


in capacities of 120, 175, 210, 365 and 600 cu. ft. 


MANUFACTURED BY CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY LTD. 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON, s.w.6- 
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Business Hero 


OR some years now publicists for American business 
have voiced concern that the American novel paints 

so uniformly unfavourable a picture of the American 
business leader. From Dreiser and Upton Sinclair to John 
Steinbeck and Taylor Caldwell the rogues’ gallery lengthens 
depressingly. Even when the brushwork does not delineate 
the complete scoundrel, devoid of morals or public spirit, 
the canvas still tends to be unflattering—philistine “ regular 
guys” like Babbit, disintegrating drunks like Dos Passos’s 
Charlie Anderson, slimy two-timing Uriah Heeps like 
J. BP. Marquand’s Willis Wayde. The demand for some- 
thing more in keeping with the boardroom’s own idea of 
what it sees in the mirror when shaving every morning has 
—primed by the interest of magazines like Life—called 


forth more admirable commercial characters like Cash 
McCall, the best-selling made-to-measure figure of business’ 
chivalry by Cameron Hawley. But output, in terms of” 
literary units, is not satisfactory. Business heroes in.shiny ~ 


magazine stories may be models for the rising executive ; 
but, as Fortune showed, it is the stuff arbitrarily labelled as 
literature by college professors that gets into the hands of 
the innocent and hero-worshipping young and warps their 
idea of the captains of industry. 

It might be supposed that, if this is the position in 
America’s literature, it would be a good deal worse in 


Britain’s.. .For Britain is the home of the industrial revolu-. 


tion, where Marx sowed and the Hammonds reaped. 
Dickens certainly made an- ominous beginning with 
Gradgrind and Josiah Bounderby. But these reprobates 
were reformable, as was the merchant-banker Dombey, 
whose obsession with the problem of management succes- 
sion led to such regrettable results. On the other hand the 
Cheerible Bros. mellow the picture of office life early in 
the gaslight era. But Dickens’s lead was negligently 
followed up. At a time when the British business man 
was conquering the world, Victorian novelists saw little of 
interest in him. “John Halifax, Gentleman” (the title is 
significant) is a full-length study ; but one has to search 
Meredith, George Eliot, or even Disraeli to find a substantial 
business man. Here and there in Thackeray or Trollope 
a business man—usually a merchant—is seen struggling to 
rise in genteel society. Aristocrats and farmers ; the learned 


professions and the artists ; soldiers, seamen, politicians, 
schoolmasters—all appear in ‘the gallery of Victorian portrai- 
ture, their background often rendered with a fine knowledge 
of the technicalities involved. But the factory, even the 
bank or export house, hardly appear at all. 

Nor did the novelist respond quickly when King Edward 
brought the first rank of South African millionaires to 
Court. But in so far as the theme was attempted, the results 
were not very flattering to the business man. The novelist 
tended to take Horatio Bottomley as his model rather than 
Alfred Mond. The immortal Uncle Ponderevo messed up 
a perfectly sound business and landed himself in court by 
ignorance of accountancy (“It’s cruel, they asked me ques- 
tions. They kep’ asking me questions, George ”), though 


- his place was.later taken by the more solid figure of William 


Clissold. Arnold Bennett produced “ The Card ”—again 
rather a financial than manufacturing type. Later, in spite 
of (or because of) his sound business instincts, Bennett went 
in for hotels rather than basic industry. It was left for Shaw 
to score easy Shavian points with Undershaft, the arms man. 

The interwar years raised a small crop of novels about 
business. It may be significant that so many were about 
textiles (or coal). The rise and decline of the textile industry 
was a ready-made frame for a family novel on the clogs-to- 
clogs in three (or six) generations style. The north and its 
slump also provided a convenient region in which to group 
characters interacting from several walks of life by the new 
sociological school of novelists. These schools found ex- 
ponents in Phyllis Bentley, Thomas Armstrong, A. J. 
Cronin and Howard Spring. Into the rise and decline of the 
textile trade could be woven not only the fortunes of a 
family but also the transmutation of the small master into 
the industrial magnate ; and the slump of the thirties could 
be at once the nemesis of personal greed and pride, and of 
industrialism itself. Most important of all it permitted the _ 
writer to fuse business life with the English novelist’s 
traditional concern—class and caste. 

This is perhaps the key to the novelists’ treatment of the 
British business man so far. In Victorian times he was still 
atthe tradesman’s entrance,as unimportant an “ extra” as 
the servants who fetched and carried for the.main characters. 
At most he provided a pretty daughter to tempt a baronet 
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A scholarly and lucid account of English 
politics, religion, art, life, literature and 
thought in the Dark Ages. 16 plates; 8 
maps. 30s. net 


Tudor & Stuart 
Lincoln 
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A record of the religious, economic and 
social affairs of Lincoln under the Tudors 
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State Succession 
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An inquiry into the legal principles gov- 
erning the consequences of change of 
sovereignty, particularly in British prac- 
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NATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW. 
455. net 


Adam Smith & the 
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childhood, at the time of his abdication, 
and in exile. 35. 6d. net 
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from the path of duty. The turning point 
was reached when belatedly the novelist 
realised that the business man was not 
only rising into society, but the new 


‘industrial order was displacing the old 


country house rule with which he was for 
so long familiar. The clash between the 
new and the old managerial classes pro- 
duced the situation in Galsworthy’s play 
The Skin Game; and the theme has 
been much elaborated since. 

Yet the business man remained for 
the novelist a far more inscrutable figure 
than the squire and the Duke of 
Omnium. He left the country house 
reluctantly and has revisited Brideshead 
whenever possible. Because business 
was- the motive power of American 
culture the American novelist, whatever 
his purpose—-romantic, satirical, se- 
formist—had to yet under the skin of 
the senior executive if he was to portray 
the contemporary scene accurately. The 
English novelist tried to treat the British 
business man simply as a special case 
of the ruling class whose foibles he and 
his readers knew and loved so well. 

Literary traditions die hard. Though 
the scene is changing fast, the English 
novelist continues, in the main, to re- 
enact Vanity Fair in modern dress—to 
squeeze the last drops of literary juice 
from artistic and literary life. His know- 
ledge of business is still scanty and he 
prefers the more flamboyant business 
figures—the advertising tycoon, the film 
magnate, the press baron. So far, his 
main interest in business life has been 
in the struggle for power at boardroom 
level. This was the main theme of J. B. 
Priestley’s “ Daylight on Saturday,” and 
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Nigel Balchin’s “Sundry Creditors ”; 
both these novels suggest that a factory 
is a manageably small frame for getting 
characters together, as was country 
house or village life. 

The struggle for power is perhaps th 
obvious approach to the joint stock 
institution from the novelist’s point of 
view. The business man may not be 
quite happy about it, though he should 
be thankful that the predatory swoop of 
the shady financier in Mr Priestley’s 
“ Angel Pavement,” for example, gave 
place in “ Daylight on Saturday” to a 
fight at least on issues of principle. The 
trouble seems to be that the incidents 
of British business leadership today— 
the installation of a new assembly-bay, 
the opening of the sportsground, the 
brainwork that went into marketing 
potato peelers in Ruritania—have not 
caught the storyteller’s imagination. Nor 
does he feel that steady promotion from 
the trainee’ scheme to the head of the 
Miscellaneous Products Marketing Divi- 
sion (an important and well paid post) 
offer such promising material as the rise 
of Tono-Bungay. In industrial rela- 
tions there has been little advance on 
Galsworthy’s Strife. The nationalisation 
of steel has not started a postwar trilogy 
of business life. 

In contrast to the American business 
man, in fact, the British executive is not 
so much caricatured as ignored. This 
may not worry him. Indeed, he may 
not even agree that it is so. Has he not, 
in such time as he can give to reading 
mere fiction, often met the likeness of 
his fellow directors foully done to death 
on the library floor in chapter one ? 


Larger than Life 


VICTOR HUGO. 

By André Maurois. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. 

Cape. 540 pages. 30s. 


MAUROIS describes this as the 
* largest in scale and the most diffi- 
cult of his many biographies. Everything 
about Victor Hugo is rather larger than 
life: his talents, his energy, his loves and 
even the documentation which he left 
behind him. The biographer’s problem 
is one of selection: all that he describes 
can be illustrated at length from Hugo’s 
own letters, from those of his wife, his 
family and his mistresses, and above all 
from his poems. It scarcely needs saying 
that M. Maurois has met the challenge 
superbly ; the story is enthralling, and 
all the characters who clustered round 
the poet emerge as clear and developing 
personalities. 

Lytton Strachey said that Hugo “ had 
the powers of a great genius and the 
soul of an ordinary man.” This is a 
biography, not a work of criticism, and 
is therefore more concerned with his 
soul than with his powers. Strachey’s 
judgment is shown to be too harsh, and 
yet there is truth in it. M. Maurois 
says, more justly: “He had, more com- 
pletely than anyone else, voiced what all 
had felt.” He was a middle-class French- 
man drawn.on a heroic scale. His virtues 
and vices were those of his contem- 


poraries, but clearer and more forceful. 


His ideas were unoriginal, but he ex- 


pressed them with force and nobility. 
This is illustrated by his political career. 


It is a tribute to the man and the epoch 


that he should have been a legislator, 
by sheer force of personality and poetry, 
under the liberal monarchy and the third 
republic. As a practical politician he 
did not count ; but he spoke nobly and 
consistently, both in France and in exile, 
for the great moral ideas in which he 
believed with passion. 

This book, for the English reader, has 
one fault. Sex and poetry were the 
two driving forces in Hugo’s life, and 
sex is the main theme of the biography. 
His writings are not ignored and his 
poems are quoted (sometimes, alas, in- 
correctly); but, as his greatness rests in 
his work, and as he is one of the least 
accessible of poets to contemporary 
English taste, one would have liked to 
have much more about it. If one turns 
to the French text, there is what one 
wants: there is more about Hugo as a 
writer, and many more poems are 
quoted. True to the curious convention 
that allows translations to be silently 
abbreviated, the English text has been 
skilfully but ruthlessly cut, in all that 
concerns Hugo’s writings. The result is 
a partial picture, but a magnificent one ; 
and it will suffice for those who are more 
interested in the man than in the poet. 
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Churchill’s England 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES: Volume I, The 
Birth of Britain. 

By Winston S. Churchill. 

Cassell. 437 pages. 30s. 


T HE reader approaches this book with 
a sense of awe and a certain 
apprehension: with awe at the indomit- 
able energy of mind which could 
contemplate and carry through such a 
task in the midst of a sea of secular 
cares; with apprehension, lest the 
success of the enterprise should not 
come up to the fame of the author 
and the expectations which this neces- 
sarily arouses, It is after all a far cry 
from the fields in which he will be for 
ever famous to the intricacies of Anglo- 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon land tenures 
and institutions. Yet how can an enter- 
prise such as this succeed without 
immersion in the great and growing 
technical literature of the last eighty 
years ? The first volume of Stubbs’s 
“Constitutional History” appeared in 
the year in which Sir Winston Churchill 
was born, and it has proved a fountain- 
head of new researches ever since ; but 
presumably Sir Winston has had other 
things to do than to keep pace with 
them. Moreover, as an understanding 
of mediaeval history has become more 
refined and complicated, it has perhaps 
become less and less of a national heri- 


tage and increasingly the preserve of 


experts and antiquarians. The old 
stories sound now a little hollow; yet 
there is nothing of equal human interest 
to take their place. One is therefore a 
little apprehensive about the result of 
this labour. 

Needlessly, however. It does not take 
very long to discover that the qualities 
which this book exhibits are very little 
affected by modern research. Like a 
prudent campaigner the author has 
chosen his ground where he is strongest. 
Though he does not decline all battle 
over the Constitutions of Clarendon and 
the Jury of Presentment, yet he is not 
here at his happiest ; and he bases his 
main attack on a foundation that has 
been little altered by the researches of 
recent scholars—namely, an understand- 
ing of human nature. He sets before 
himself the men and their situation ;. he 
makes himself sufficiently familiar with 
their story, passes it through the 
capacious chambers of his mind, and 
then writes. The result is masterly. 
The story never flags. It retains and 
increases its vigour and significance as 
it goes on ; and it is illuminated by those 
Churchillian touches which everyone 
looks forward to with pleasure and 
digests with satisfaction. On all kinds 
of subjects and persons there are 
memorable phrases in plenty. These 
are not the core of the book, but they add 
a piquancy to the narrative which it 
would be affectation to overlook. What, 
for instance, could be better than this 
simple explanation of the family loyalties 
sO prominent in early politics: 

_ The family tie, though frequently fail- 

ing, gave at least the assurance of a 

certain identity of interest. Statistics 


had not been collected, but there was 
a general impression in these primitive 
times that a man could trust his brother, 
or his wife’s brother, or his son, better 
than a stranger. 


But the real power of the book lies 
elsewhere. Partly it lies in a quality 
which Sir Winston Churchill with great 
insight and perhaps a certain fellow- 
feeling attributes to Hubert de Burgh: 

Here is a soldier and politician, armed 

with the practical wisdom which 
familiarity with courts and camps, with 
high authorities, ecclesiastical and 
armoured, may infuse into a man’s 
conduct and even nature. 

Everywhere in this book we are in the 
presence of one experienced in camps 
and courts, interpreting to us the minds 
of men for whom the life of camps and 
courts was their daily experience. It is 
for this reason that there is probably no 
better portrait-gallery of mediaeval kings 
than is to be found in this volume. 
Henry II, the “hard, violent, brilliant, 
and lonely man” whose “passion and 
policy flowed so buoyantly together ” is 
particularly well-drawn ; and it is only 
to be expected that Alfred with his 
“lively comprehension of the great 
world” and his will to resist, which 
saved England nearly a thousand years 
before Hitler was heard of, should have 
due justice done to him: But the most 
remarkable historical achievement which 
comes from an understanding of courts 
and camps is in the pages dealing with 
the Wars of the Roses. After remark- 
ing “that it has been in fashion to dis- 
parage this period,” Sir Winston 
Churchill proceeds to “set forth the 
facts as they occurred.” The story is 
brilliantly told ; it is even made to seem 
significant. The wretched battles are 
accorded the dignity due to actions’ in 
which many men. were staking and 
losing their lives, and the sordid tale of 
bloodshed and treachery is relieved by 
pity for a generation going so helplessly 
to its doom. 

The first necessity for great history 
writing is eloquence, and of this quality 
there is an abundance in this book. The 
next requirement is experience of men, 
and of this too there is no lack. The 
third quality which this book displays 
in an outstanding degree is compassion 
for the sufferings, ambitions and delu- 
sions of both the oppressed and the 
oppressors. This compassion embraces 
Henry V and Boadicea, as well as the 
victims of persecution and of baronial 
oppression. It gives a unity to the book 
more profound than that of the states- 
man or the orator. 

Whether or not this is a great book 
time alone can show, but that it is the 
work of a great man is stamped on every 
page. No one will go to it for the finer 
points of historical scholarship, and 
scholars will not be slow to detect minor 
errors and misconceptions, especially in 
some of the earlier sections. But these 
do not seriously detract from the merits 
of the book, which for its qualities of 
judgment, vigour and humanity and for 
its poetic vision of great events deserves 
a long life. 
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BY JANE DEGRAS 


* What makes it rewarding to study these — 


documents now is that they represent 
Communism in its pure state, naked and 
self-avowed, before the concealment of 
top-level working became a matter of 
strategy. ... Modern Communist policies 
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The Hero in Eclipse 


IN VICTORIAN FICTION 


BY MARIO PRAZ 
Translated from the Italian 
BY ANGUS DAVIDSON 


* Let me press Signor Praz upon every- 
one who enjoys Victorian fiction: it is 
long since I have read a new book of 
literary and social criticism that I have 
found so stimulating.” Raymond Morti- 
mer in The Sunday Times 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


Robert Herrick 
Edited by L. C. MARTIN 


“We can now profit by this lovely and 
comprehensive edition to judge the 
merits of a copiously talented poet.’ 
Sir Harold Nicolson in The Observer 
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An Elizabethan: 


SIR HORATIO PALAVICINO 
BY LAWRENCE STONE 


* Mr. Stone has produced a most attrac- 
tive book, full of good history and as 
pleasant to read as a good novel . . . In 
the hands of an author who knows the 
background thoroughly, the multifarious 
activities of a bold adventurer are fitted 
into the main action of Elizabethan 
history in an easy and natural way.’ 
Glasgow Herald 45s. net 
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Pathetic 


ROGER CASEMENT: a New Judgment. 
By René MacColl. 
Hamish Hamilton. 328 pages. 21s. 


N the first sentence of his foreword 

Mr MacColl states his belief that 
Casement was one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of the present century,. 
and we may well agree. As a member 
of the Consular Service he achieved 
sensational exposures of tropical iniquities 
in two continents. Then he reappears 
on the public scene, for no easily dis- 
coverable reason, in the role of British 
traitor and Irish martyr. Mr MacColl 
thinks that he would never have taken 
up Irish “treason” if he had not felt 
himself snubbed by the mandarins of 
the Foreign Officé, But he was a man 
whom one was obliged to snub, an 
incorrigible .and cantankerous bore. 
Being devoid of what are called hobbies 
he spewed forth his soul on paper in 
correspondence of incredible volume, 
official and unofficial. The more Mr 
MacColl quotes of it the more one dis- 
likes the man, and one is gratified to 
find that the biographer agrees about 
its singular unattractiveness. Yet Case- 
ment had devoted friends, including men 
and women of distinction, who have 
testified to his personal charm. 

And then there is the matter of the 
“ Black Diaries,” interest in which has 
been revived by the publication of Sir 
William James’s life of Sir Reginald 


In Search 


UNPROFESSIONAL ESSAYS. 
By J. Middleton Murry. 
Cape. 191 pages. 15s. 


R MURRY’S mature demands 
from literature would appear to 
be lucidity and charity ; the best of his 
recent books is on Swift, a supreme 
master of the first and a desperate seeker 
after the second. In much contempo- 
rary writing, whether creative or critical, 
neither quality is prominent. Mr T. S. 
Eliot, for instance, is a very difficult 
poet ; and Mr Murry has not found: the 
books that expound his work at all help-. 
ful. If, however, one begins with the 
plays, which are simpler in diction than 
the poems, one has a better chance of 
penetrating to the underlying ideas. 
Making this approach, Mr Murry 
finds, in the first place, a nausea of 
physical sex ; and in-the second, as a 
sort of philosophical generalisation from 
this, a conviction that all love between 
mortals is doomed to disillusion and 
decay, “degenerating into a resigned 
acknowledgment of mutual misunder- 
standing and impenetrability.” Mr 
Murry, who believes that human love 
is in origin a vision of the eternal in the 
perishable, and that the vision can be 
kept and deepened, concludes of Mr 
Eliot that “the superhuman difficulty 
of so much of his writing is causally con- 
nected with his almost inhuman detach- 
ment from the most exalted experience 
that falls to the lot of the common man.” 
But this searching diagnosis is not in- 
tended as dismissive of Mr Eliot’s poetry, 
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Enigma 

Hall, who made use of these captured 
diaries to damp down the movement for 
Casement’s reprieve. Mr MacColl has 
no doubt whatever that Casement was 
an actively practising homosexual and 
that the diaries were his own record and 
not, as has been fantastically suggested, 
a copy (or translation ?), in Casement’s 
handwriting, of the diary of a scoundrel 
he encountered in one of his tropical 
campaigns. And here is surely the 
greatest oddity of all. That the man 
should have been a homosexual is no 
great wonder, but that he should set 
down his experience in records hundreds 
of pages long, and leave them lying 
about in suitcases.... The explana- 
tion seems to be that he was proud of 
himself’ and regarded homosexuality as 
the mark of a superior being. 

The British are traditionally generous 
in retrospect to their enemies. Saint 
Joan and George Washington are among 
the few unsullied heroes of our history. 
Gandhi is regarded with more reverence 
than the Viceroys who imprisoned him. 
But Casement can never be more than 
a pathetic enigma. 

Mr MacColl’s book is an admirable 
piece of work, and an immense amount 
of disinterested research has gone into 
it. He occasionally goes wrong on 
matters lying on the fringe of his sub- 
ject. He might, for example, correct a 
mistake about Sheehy Skeffington ; and 
some others too. 


of Charity 


which Mr Murry finds as beautiful as 
it is almost intolerably sad. 

It is a far cry from “The Waste 
Land ” to “ Tom Jones.” But in defend- 
ing Fielding against the “chilly depre- 
ciation” of Dr Leavis, Mr Murry is 
pursuing basically the same theme. The 
notion that Fielding is devoid of that 
intense moral preoccupation which is 
the essential endowment of novelists in 
the great tradition does not stand up to 
investigation. It is born of the same 
distrust of natural goodness as Mr Eliot’s 
and fed by simple semantic misunder- 
standing—as, for example, of what the 
term “good nature” implied for the 
novelist. One has only to read “An 
Apology for the Clergy” to realise from 
what a deep well of moral conviction 
Fielding drew for the ‘sustenance of his 
fiction : 

He believed that Christian love and 
human friendship and the love between 
man and woman were intimately allied 
by the tenderness they had in common ; 
he believed, too, that this tenderness could 
impart a grace even to a casual sex- 
relation ; he believed that there was a 
generosity of the body. 

After this, it is scarcely surprising that 
Mr Murry goes on to expound Walt 
Whitman’s belief that “the immediate 
apprehension of an infinite significance 
in all existences was within the natural 
capacity of the common man.” Finally 
there is an. essay on the poetry of Clare, 
dealing both with its mystical element 
and with its “ precious and unique ” pic- 
ture of the effects of enclosure on the 
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All for Love 


ENCHANTING BELLAMY. 
By Cyril Hughes Hartmann. 
Hewmemann.. 350 pages, 25s. 


IOGRAPHIES of minor historical 

characters are rarely of such absorb- 

ing interest as this story of an actress of 

the mid-eighteenth century. It is a 
delight for several reasons. 

First, it is very well written, and 
secondly it gives such a vivid picture of 
the times. Its account of standards of 
behaviour among the quality is some- 
what hair-raising. Georgiane Bellamy 
was the natural daughter of Lord 
Tyrawley, a middle-aged soldier, and of 
a Miss Seal, who ran away from school 
to live with him at the age of fourteen. 
He had no doubt promised to marry her, 
but a few years later, in order to improve 
his finances, he was secretly courting the 
daughter of Lord Mountjoy. Rumours 
about Miss Seal had reached Mountjoy, 
and he wrote to her asking whether, they 
were true. Furious, she replied by send- 
ing him a packet of her lover’s letters, 
including an unopened one which had 
come that morning, in which Tyrawley 
gave the first news of his projected ma-:- 
riage. Im it he explained that his 
prospective bride was so plain that there 
was no danger of his falling in love with 
her, and that he would return to Miss 
Seal as soon as he had secured her 
fortune. Lord Mountjoy tried to stop 
the marriage, but it had already secretly 
taken place. All he could do then was 
to disinherit his daughter; whereat 
Tyrawley, not wanting the plain wife 
without the money, immediately left her. 
Students of Foreign Office methods of 
promotion in the Burgess and Maclean 
affair will note that these and other 
notorious episodes did not stop Lord 
Tyrawley from filling some important 
posts as ambassador. 

Miss Seal soon decided that she had 
better accept an offer of marriage from 
a Captain Bellamy. Much too soon 
after the wedding she gave birth—“to 
his inexpressible astonishment and dis- 
satisfaction ”"—to a daughter, and he in 
his turn promptly left his wife, never to 
return. The daughter who arrived thus 
untimely was not much luckier than her 
mother in her relations with men. Her 
education was well provided for by 
Tyrawley, who made a point of recog- 
nising all his numerous illegitimate 
children and of assembling them under 
one roof in the intervals of his service 
_ abroad. iane, however (or George 
Ann as shé had in error been christened), 
offended him by following her mother 
on to the stage. She was not a great 
actress, but she was beautiful, charming 
and confident. She had no lack of 
admirers, but it seemed to be always 
her fate to be tricked into liaisons on 
false promises of marriage. She had 
three principal lovers, one she loved, 
one she hated and one she was fond of. 
She lived several years with each, quite 
openly doing the honours at their tables, 
but always longing for them to marry 
her—even the one she hated. 

The book gives, too, an excellent pic- 
ture of the London theatre. There were 


only two playhouses of note, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, and there was 
fierce rivalry between them. Like the 
present time, these were days of fine 
acting—the days of David Garrick, Peg 
Woffington, Kitty Clive, James Quin, 
Thomas Sheridan—and of a meagre 
supply of plays. The repertoire con- 
sisted of such works as Otway’s Venice 
Preserved, Dryden’s All for Love, 
Steele’s Conscious Lovers, Rowe’s Fane 
Shore, and the plays of Shakespeare 
“improved ” by Otway or Colly Cibber. 
These were days when stage jealousy 
could lead Peg Woffington to act a 
stabbing scene so realistically that 
Bellamy fied from the stage. But they 
were days, too, when stage comradeship 
Was so great that time after time 
Georgiane’s former colleagues found 
money to rescue her from the squalor 
and the sponging houses to which her 
extravagance and the early decline of her 
talents had reduced her. 


Palace of Pleasure 


VERSAILLES. 
By Ian Dunlop. 
Batsford. 240 pages. 30s. 


ANY visitors to Versailles today 

must be disappointed with their 
first sight of that rather sombre pile of 
buildings in a quiet suburb of Paris. 
From the front, only the gateway seems 
to offer a glimpse of that magnificence 
which made this royal court the most 
famous in Europe. In this book Mr 
Dunlop has tried to recapture the spirit 
of the days when Versailles was the heart 
of France. Yet inevitably a feeling of 
sadness filters through the pages and the 
pomp and elegance of the past is some- 
what dimmed by the. lifeless backcloth 
of today. 

This is not a guide book to the palace. 
Mr Dunlop has chosen to describe it by 
making a study of the life of the French 
courts in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is an account of extrava- 
gance and splendour, of an insatiable 
zeal for rebuilding and refifrnishing, of 
constant alterations and additions, of 
changes to satisfy every new whim and 
taste of king and mistresses and 
courtiers. Some of the most interesting 
descriptions are of the obstacles that had 
to be overcome in construction at that 
time, not least of which were the prob- 
lems of obtaining workpeople when 
there was no money to pay them and of 
getting a supply of water to the beautiful 
gardens of the palace. Nothing was 
allowed to stand in the way of change. 

Was it all designed to serve only for 
the distraction of boredom ? More often 
than not—this is the impression left with 
the English reader of French history of 
that time. But Mr Dunlop has man- 
aged to convey, not without casting his 
net rather wider than might be expected 
in a study of Versailles, the French 
capacity for enjoying the pleasures of 
life. Boredom did not often seem to get 
the upper hand in those days. Not all 
of it was in the best of taste by today’s 
standards, and it is easy to be shocked 
by its pointlessness; yet how many 
exquisite things were made in that age. 





KViadimir 


and Evdokia 
PETROV 


EMPIRE of FEAR 


The joint autobiography of the Russian 
couple who sought political asylum in 
Australia in 1954. 

Illustrated. April 30.  18/- 





The Fremantle Diary 


‘A document of first-rate historical im- _ 
portance, and one whose re-issue, hand- 
somely produced and skilfully edited, 
is a most valuable contribution to civil- 
war studies.’——Listener. 21}- 


Free Love and 
Heavenly Sinners 
Robert Shaplen 

Recommended by The Book Society. 

An entertaining account of a famous 

American scandal of the ’80s, when the 

evangelist Henry Ward Beecher seduced 

the wife of one of his leading parishioners. 
Illustrated. April 30. 15/- 


My Old Man’s 
a Dustman 
Wolf Mankowitz 
The story of a Cockney Don Quixote, by 
the author of Make Me an Offer and ‘A Kid 
for Two Farthings. May it. 10/6 


Simon 
Elizabeth Hamilton 


A novel about the nature of love by the 
author of A River Full of Scars and The 


Year Returns. April 30. 10/6 
__ Manes Sperber 
‘An impressive achievement.’ The 


Times. ‘ There is a kind of Tolstoyan 
largeness about Sperber’s writing . . . 
wonderfully real.’ John Wain, Observer. 
The. third volume of a trilogy which 
began with The Wind and the Flame and . 


To Dusty Death. 1s/- 
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BATSFORD 


Denmark 


Sacheverell Sitwell 
In his latest travel book Mr. Sitwell 
reveals aspects of the country’s 
buildings and scenery little known 
to most visitors. The 42 illustra- 
tions are delightful. 21s. 


Versailles 
Ian Dunlop 


A fascinating account of the build- 
ing of the most famous palace in 
the world, and of court life in the 
reigns of Louis XIV, XV and XVI. 
With 47 illustrations. 30s. 


The English Home 


Doreen Yarwood 
This encyclopaedic history of the 
furnishings and decoration of the 
English home, with its 900 illus- 
trations, will become a standard 


work. 45s. 
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Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
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You buy outstanding novels (pub- 
lished at 10/6, 12/6 and more) for 
only 4/-. Write now for details ! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 Jines) 
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Elizabethan Profiteer 


AN ELIZABETHAN: Sir Horatio 
Palavicino. 

By Lawrence Stone. 

Oxford University Press. 364 pages. 45s. 


HE Genoese Christopher Columbus 

has been called the last of the great 
medieval Italian entrepreneurs, who for 
five centuries had developed and domi- 
nated the capitalist enterprises of 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean. 
But even in the sixteenth century the 
inherited capital and skills of the Italian 
financial houses enabled them to play an 
important, though no longer a dominant, 
part in the west. Horatio Palavicino 
was a member of the merchant aristo- 
cracy of Genoa and of a family which 
from 1566 to 1578 farmed the great papal 
monopoly of alum. As head of the 
Antwerp branch of the firm, Horatio in 
1578 advanced a large loan to the Dutch 
rebels, which was _underwritten by 
Elizabeth. Thus drawn into the English 
orbit, Palavicino spent his remaining 
years as a financial and diplomatic agent 
of the government, the friend of 
Burghley, the creditor of Leicester and 
the correspondent of Walsingham. He 
was knighted by Elizabeth in 1587 and 
died at Babraham in 1600, an unusual 
but established member of the Cam- 
bridgeshire squirearchy. 

Mr Stone does not claim that Pala- 
vicino was more than an agent of 
secondary importance. But'the variety 
of services which he performed for the 
government, and the diversity of his own 
speculations, investments and law suits, 
have enabled Mr Stone to make Pala- 
vicino’s career the thread connecting a 
series of skilfully constructed studies of 
finance, diplomacy and social change in 
the Elizabethan period. Mr Stone’s 
object is “to construct a picture from 
which to judge the moral and intellectual 
atmosphere and political interests that 
dominate a given society.” War finance, 
espionage, litigation and speculation are 
seldom very edifying and Mr Stone is 
perhaps too concerned with emphasising 
his hostile judgments on the age. “ Your 
honour,” Palavicino wrote to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, “ may not compt it ill if in 
the point of profit a man honestly every 
waies regard his own commoditie.” But 
Mr Stone does count it ill, writing of 
“more effective methods of robbery than 
the truncheon and the footpad.” Some- 
times he over-dramatises Palavicino’s 
activities. Palavicino twice bid for the 
cargoes of captured carracks containing 
large quantities of pepper, but it is hard 
to see these as “serious attempts to 
monopolise world pepper.” Sometimes 
the biographical thread is too thin to take 
the strain of Mr Stone’s learning, par- 
ticularly in the long chapter based on 
Palavicino’s two missions to Germany. 

But despite the disappearance of 
Palavicino’s papers and ledgers, Mr 
Stone has been remarkably successful in 
reconstructing his career in England and 
in using it to illuminate aspects of 
Elizabethan society and government. 
He writes with a vigour and trenchancy 
that effectively convey his sharp aware- 
ness of the issues of the period. 
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Literary Letters 


ELIZABETH BARRETT TO MR BOYD. 
Edited by Barbara P. McCarthy. 
Murray. 338 pages. 35s. 


HEN Elizabeth Barrett was 

twenty-one she came into contact 
with H. S. Boyd, a middle-aged man 
who lived in the country not far from 
the Barretts. Their point of contact was 
enthusiasm for Greek literature, and he 
supplied her with a stimulus and 
encouragement which she badly needed. 
She was delicate and kept almost in 
purdah by her father; he was blind: 
so they seldom met, but corresponded 
constantly. For five years she wrote to 
him as a devoted pupil. Then followed 
a period during which they were able 
to see each other regularly, and after that 
the tone of the correspondence alters. 
She was rapidly maturing, and the time 
which they spent together changed her 
attitude. She learned his limitations 
(which were many) and dropped her 
rather schoolgirlish and emotional 
admiration for him, though her affection 
and gratitude never lessened. Thence- 
forward her letters to him were more 


adult and far more worth reading today. 


They continued regularly till she 
married ; after that there were only a 
few more before he died, two years 
later. 

This edition of Elizabeth Barrett’s 
letters is scholarly, well introduced and 
attractively produced ; but one cannot 
help feeling that the editor has fallen 
between two stools. She aims to serve 
both the student and the general reader. 
The former should be content, but the 
latter has some cause for complaint. 
Miss McCarthy has explicitly rejected 
the idea ofa selection, which would have 
suited him best. With a few unim- 
portant excisions, she prints all the 
letters. whose whole text has not hitherto 
been published, but omits the others. 
This means that two-thirds of the book 
is occupied by the earlier period ; and, 
although they often give evidence of 
Elizabeth Barrett’s taste and charm, 
these letters are litle more than raw 
material for the student. Why repro- 
duce all the outpourings of her imma- 
turity? Pedantry and sensiblerie are 
the notes as she and Boyd plough 
through the éarly fathers together and 
chronicle small beer fermenting in a 
hothouse: In the later period, almost 
evérything she writes is charming and 
interesting ; but the cream was skimmed 
sixty years ago by Kenyon in his 
judicious selection of her letters, and 

iss McCarthy omits all that he pub- 
lished in full. 

Nothing that throws light on Eliza- 
beth Barrett’s development is without 
value, but it is doubtful whether .these 
letters deserve’ publication in full. As 
Wellesley College, which owns the 
letters, houses the editor and financed 
the publication, has decided in its favour, 
the ordinary reader who is content to 
skip can get much scattered pleasure 
from the book, and many fresh examples 
of Elizabeth Barrett’s goodness, sense 
and learning. 
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Livingstone 
I PRESUME. 


By Ian Anstruther. 
Bles. 220 pages. 18s. 


THE ZAMBESI EXPEDITION OF 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 1858-1863: 
Volume I, Journals and Volume II, 
Journals, Letters and Dispatches. 

Edited by J. P. R. Wallis. 

Chatto and Windus. 517 pages. 84s. 


ya Nelson is to the British Navy 
so is Livingstone to the genera- 
tions of Britons who have given their 
lives and their hearts to Africa. Diffi- 
cult, unsympathetic, lacking in the arts 
of “man-management” so essential to 
the leader of an exploratory expedition, 
he yet remains the archetypal hero- 
figure. To the native African, whom 
he understood as he never understood 
the men of his own race, he seemed 
little short of a demi-god. In Septem- 
ber, :858, he returned to the little band 
of Makololo porters who had been wait- 
ing for him at Tete through two 
weary years shadowed by sickness and 
sudden death. “Now our hearts will 
sleep,” the survivors cried out to him in 
greeting, “ we have seen you.” 

“The very name of Livingstone has 
a charm in it for me,” wrote Henry 
Morton Stanley, whose life-story is a 
curious illustration of the strength of 
the Livingstone legend. Stanley’s 
achievements as an African explorer 
were second only to Livingstone’s own ; 
he was to open up the whole vast Congo 
region and to present Belgium with a 
brand new colonial empire, yet today he 
is remembered simply because he once 
pronounced the immortal words, 
“Doctor Livingstone, I presume ?” 
Stanley came to aish most heartily that 
he had never uttered this masterpiece 
of understatement. The phrase dogged 
him to the end of his life, but never- 
theless Mr Anstruther is wrong in 
describing its utterance as “a personal 
tragedy.” The workhouse waif, whose 
real name was not. Henry Morton 
Stanley but John Rowlandson, was born 
with a thirst for fame, and fame was to 
be his in good measure because of those 
four words. 

The story of Stanley’s life is a fasci- 
nating one and “I Presume” is a fasci- 
nating book—as far as it goes. There 
is littlhe to be said for the modern 
fashion of writing sectional biographies 
rather than a full-scale life. Nobody’s 
life can be neatly divided into water- 
tight compartments, least of all Stanley’s. 
His moment of high dramatic contact 
with Livingstone influenced the whole 
of the rest of his career. Why then 
must we stop short with no mention of 
the Congo Free State or of Enim Pasha ? 

“TI Presume,” although a thoroughly 
workmanlike and well-documented book, 
is primarily intended fot the entertain- 
ment of the general reader. The 
Oppenheimer series, on the other hand, 
is performing an invaluable service to 
the serious historian by making avail- 
able the material to be found in the 
Central African Archives. “The Zam- 
besi Expedition,” which forms number 
nine of this series, consists of journals, 


and Stanley 


letters and dispatches relating to Living- 
stone’s ill-fated expedition of 1858-1863. 
The format of these two volumes is a 
joy to the eye, particularly the illustra- 
tions which are reproduced from the 
water-colours of Thomas Barnes, who 
accompanied the expedition as its official 
artist. The book was planned to com- 
memorate the centenary of Livingstone’s 
discovery of the Victoria Falls, and both 
editor and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on this worthy memorial of a 
great achievement. 


-Printer’s Pride 


PRINTER AND PLAYGROUND: an 
autobiography. 

By Oliver Simon. 

Faber. 171 pages. 27s. 6d. 


LS revival of the printer’s and the 
typographer’s arts from the.middle 
of the nineteenth century onwards is a 
story with many fascinating chapters ; 
and the late Mr Oliver Simon’s contri- 
bution is not the least interesting of 
them. In this short autobiography, 
published just before his death, his long 
love affair with printing—which by no 
means precluded a happy marriage—is 
charmingly set forth. In the early 
twenties the printing muse proved a 
difficult mistress to win, especially to 
those with no connection with the trade 
and a capital hardly exceeding £100; 
but Mr Simon’s mind was made up from 
the day he wandered by chance into 
Sotherans’ bookshop, an ex-officer from 
General Allenby’s army vaguely contem- 
plating a business career. In the end 
he had his way, and through his work 
for the Curwen Press made his distin- 
guished offering to typography and 
illustration. 

Mr Simon was the moving spirit in 
the publication of The Fleuron in the 
interwar years and later editor of 
Signature, which did so much to put 
Britain in the avant garde of typo- 
graphical design. Fine printing has, in 
this respect, proved to be to commercial 
printing what the live theatre has been 
to the fi'a:s: the basic source of talent 
and ideas. The Monotype Corporation 
produced versions of the many beautiful 
types which the “fine printer” first 
introduced, or reintroduced, in books 
printed in limited editions. 

No book on printing would be accept- 
able without specimen: pages, and 
“ Printer and Playground ” is satisfyingly 
documented with examples of Mr 
Simon’s work, which was always particu- 
larly original in its use of illustration and 
typographical ornament. This is what 
one would expect from the originator of 
the Curwen Press type specimen book. 
The union of printing with the other 
civilised arts is fittingly symbolised in 
the reproduction of the menus of dinners 
over which printers and artists discussed 
their obsession with design in the twenty 
years when Europe could still be a play- 
ground, and Bloomsbury was still the 
new Athens, the leading city-state in a 
world made safe for aesthetic adventure. 
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Harold 


Nicolson 


THE ENGLISH 
SENSE OF HUMOUR 


Harold Nicolson’s brilliant (but little 
known) essay on “ The English Sense of 
Humour ” is the principal item in this 
new collection of sevea commentaries, 

15s. 


John Searne 
SCARNE ON CARDS 


The recognised New Authority for 
card-players. Ian Fleming writes: “ It 
is an excellent book and a vade-mecum 
for all cheats and for those who wish to 
avoid being cheated.” 

Tilus. 35s. 


** What a story this is !” 


Birmingham Post. 


** Positively Homeric.” 
CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sanday Times). 


**The best adventure story 
that I have read for years.” 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). 


** One of the most amazing 
journeys on foot ever re- 
corded,” 


ERIC WILLIAMS (Evening Standard). 
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Gallipoli 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 
‘Both as a story admirably told and 
a campaign analysed without con- 
} fusion or tedium Gallipoli is a tour de 
force.’—v. $8. prircHeTt (The Book- 
\ man) 

H Book Society Non-Fiction Choice. 
With many illustrations and maps. 
384 pages. 2/s, 


An American 
Vista 


DEAN ACHESON 


‘He writes with a verve and convic- 
tion which will enhance his-already 
high standing in this country.’— 
Observer 

‘Mr. Acheson’s account of his love 
for his party is warm, his analysis of 
foreign affairs cold and clear.’— 
The Economist 15s. 


Noblesse Oblige 


Edited by NANCY MITFORD 

with contributions by EVELYN WAUGH, 
ALAN S. C. ROSS, “STRIX’, CHRISTOPHER 
SYKES and JOHN BETJEMAN, who con- 
sider the subtleties of U-usage and 
examine the identifiable charac- 
teristics of the English aristocracy. 
Embellished by- OSBERT LANCASTER 
10s. 6d. 


AMISH HAMILTO 


QUESTIONS 


in the House 


Patrick Howarth 


The first detailed record of the 
development of the unique 
British institution of question 
time in the House of Commons. 
“An entertainingly written 
book ... Mr. Howarth pro- 
vides some facts that will be 
new to most readers,” 

THE ECONOMIST. 


18s. 


Third Impression 


Red for 
DANGER 


L. E.-G. tel 


A History of Railway Accidents 
and Railway Safety Precautions. 
“Intensely human story ...a 
remarkable book.” 

THE LISTENER. 


Iilustrated. 16s. 
__ THE BODLEY HEAD 
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Woods and Burns 


THE RUSSET COAT. 
By Christina Keith. 
Robert Hale, 235 pages. 21s. 


“Ee study of Burns’s poetry and of 
_its background is not designed for 
the Burns clubs, for Miss Keith writes 
from as lively a sense of the poet's limita- 
tions as of his genius. Burns is blind to 
far too much in the Scottish character— 
its ambition, its love-of scholarship, its 
love of roaming—to be easily reckoned a 
fully national poet. His range is narrow. 
“For him Scotland was* always the 
beggars, the topers, the church goers of 
the Lowlands and the girls you met with 
them, the woods and burns they walked 
beside.” Neither Highland Ben nor 
Border Peel had any meaning for him; 
and it was left for Scott to show the 
effect upon Scottish life and character 
as a whole of all the poetry they stood 
for. 


But if Burns is a child of the Low- 
lands which he -loved, he is equally a 
child of the Calvinist tradition which he 
hated. Miss Keith, whose feelings are 
Highland, aristocratic and (broadly 
speaking) Catholic through and through, 
writes with remarkable force and con- 
viction of the long horror of Scotland’s 
domination by the Kirk. Knox’s Refor- 
mation—grisly, sour and sulky—tortured 
and burned thousands of supposed 
witches ; worse,: it so degraded and 
brutalised the. position of women that 
romantic love and its expression became 


impossible. In the society amid which 
Burns grew up only a brutal sexuality 
was operative between the sexes ; and as 
a consequence Burns never was in love 
—which is a handicap in a love-poet: 
If you can only regard a woman from 
physical standpoint—which thanks 
to Calvinism, was the only way Burns 
ever knew  . . you are not going to 
be able to write love-songs to her, how- 
ever great an artist you are, that will 
compare with the best work of those 
who regard~her as their equal and who 
see in her much more than an animal. 

We may feel that all this is a little 
one-sided. A strong sense of the sinful- 
ness of sex will always conduce to car- 
nality ; the mediaeval church subscribed 
to it; and it bedevilled the love-poetry 
of the Catholic-born Donne as much 
as it ever bedevilled the love-poetry 
of Burns. 

In what then, according to Miss Keith, 
was Burns fortunate ? He had the luck 
to be born in the eighteenth century, 
when the horrors were only a sadly 
crippling memory. More important, he 
had the luck to visit the Highlands. 
This was the turning-point in his life. 
He made little of the glens and moun- 
tains—but he heard the music, he heard 
Neil Gow fiddling. The Highland 
tunes knocked the “ sense” out of him ; 
and at the same time his Lowland head 
controlled the Highland rant. So some- 
thing of a synthesis was achieved after 


_all, and Burns made his incalculable gift 


to Scottish song. 


Genes for the Million 


GENETICS IN THE ATOMIC AGE. | 
By C. Auerbach. 
Oliver and Boyd. 113 pages. 8s. 6d. 


ETWEEN. them, socialism _ and 
psychoanalysis have largely shaped 
the philosophy of the educated layman 
of this century, with the result that first 
place in the moulding of people’s growth 
is given to emotional and material sur- 
roundings. Genetics has thus become 
an unfashionable subject, and the notion 
that all, with the exception of identical 
twins, are born unequal seems, or used 
to seem, both distasteful and somehow 
untrue, 

Only since scientists began to warn 
the world of the peculiar dangers of 
atomic explosions have genes begun to 
attract interest omce more; even so 
most people’s knowledge of the subject 
has been too meagre for them to appre- 
ciate precisely what these dangers are. 

Dr Auerbach has -therefore started 
from the very beginning of her subject 
and in simple language, using as few 
technical terms as possible, she has 
covered the basic facts and concepts— 
chromosomes, dominant and recessive 
genes, cell division and mutation. In 
two final chapters she describes the 
effects of radiation and makes it plain 
that the formidable dangers’ do not 
include only such obvious ones as 
the wiping out or sterilisation of 
populations €xposed to heavy doses. 
Even more important perhaps are the 


more subtle effects of smaller doses, 
which lead to an increase in the pool of 
harmful recessive genes in the human 
race. 

The author’s text-as it stands is easily 
intelligible, but the numerous and enter- 
taining drawings (one of which is repro- 
duced here), some in colour, help her 
argument. It is a pity that room could 
not be found for a simple exposition of 
some of the advances that the last few 
years have seen in genetic chemistry. 
For it is in this strange and complex 
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world inside the nucleus of the cell, 
with its nucleic acid spirals, its rich 
variety of enzyme systems, and its. self- 
replicating chemicals, that life seems to 
emerge from the non-living and genetics 
become less abstract. Perhaps someone 


soon will try to write an easy book 
about it. 
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Whaling Life and Labour 


OF WHALES AND MEN. 
By R. B. Robertson. 
Macmillan. 260 pages. 21s. 


[= and labour in modern factory 

ship whaling have long deserved an 
honest book which, with sympathy but 
without embellishment, would examine 
the complex world of the withdrawn, 
ship-imprisoned communities of the 
south, where technological marvels 
combine with fishermen’s luck, and 
rough action and bloody toil proceed 
beside the white floes and the pure 
birds, and where the variety of men is 
endless. “Of Whales and Men” is not 
this book. The author, who sailed as 
doctor on a pelagic expedition in the 
antarctic season 1950-51, has been too 
much tempted by the great myth-making 
regions of the Southern Ocean, and he 
has written just another yarn about 
whaling, lively, melodramatic, and even 
sensational in its — self-conscious 
“exposure” of South Georgia. 

Starting modestly on the Acushnet in 
the preface; then boldly transferring— 
because of the company he keeps—to 
the Pequod in the first chapter, Dr 
Robertson sees himself as a latter-day 
Melville, and the reader will find 
some good characterisation. Dr Robert- 
son’s characters are but thinly disguised, 
and the best-drawn among them, the 
lovable and unique Mansell, will 
certainly be enjoyed by all who know, 
afloat and ashore, the southern whaling 
scene. 

But they will be irritated by mislead- 
ing factual inaccuracies, about whales, 
whaling history and whaling methods. 
Modern pelagic whaling, for instance, 
was made possible by Sorlle’s patent 


slipway and not, as Dr Robertson says, . 


by the Gijelstad whale claw (wrongly 
attributed to Andersen in this book): the 
claw was first used by Andersen in the 
Kosmos in 1932-33, by which time 
pelagic whaling was in full swing. But 
the author’s favourite method of con- 
veying information is by the reported 
statement. There are some who, read- 
ing the conversation pieces which jeer 
at the Discovery Expedition (to whose 
devoted work we owe most of our 
knowledge of southern whales), will note 
with interest om the facing page a 
photograph of several very obvious fin 
whales described-as blue whales. Re- 
ported conversations doubtless assist Dr 
Robertson to protest against criticism, 
but they can be as misleading as direct 
statements in a subject which continues 
to be served worse than most in con- 
temporary popular writing. 

Few who have worked in South 
Georgia, and. who work there still, are 
likely to be impressed by Dr Robertson’s 
verbose disgust with conditions there ; 
nor would they, in their independence 
and hardihood, welcome his welfare 
officer. The common reader will cer- 
tainly find in this book an impression of 
whaling, though lurid and exaggerated : 
he may also, on being told at great length 
that all whalemen are psychopaths, share 
this reviewer’s conviction that Dr 
Robertson enjoys robust mental health. 


One to Criticise 


HERBLOCK’S HERE AND NOW. ~ 

By Herbert Block. 

aoe and Schuster, New York. 280 pages. 
95. 


“| °M not one to criticise, but . .-.” 
is an indirect approach spurned by 
America’s most influential political car- 
toonist. Herblock positively is “one to 
criticise,” as has been obvious since 1946 
to readers of the Washington Post and 
for the last few years to readers of 150 
other mewspapers, mainly American, 
but including The Economist. His 
statistically minded publishers are as 
proud of the “ 30,000 words of text” as 
they are of the “250 cartoons” in this, 
his second book, a distillation of his 
views on Washington under the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

They are the views of dn independent 
liberal who has been deeply troubled by 
the attacks. on freedom, the confused 


Albert Einstein Lived Here 





Herblock! in the Washington Post 


allegations and unsubstantiated sus- 
picions which permeated Washington 
during most of the three years, from 
1953 to 1955, covered in this book. 
Herblock refuses to bow to the resent- 
ment of criticism, the suggestion that it 
is. disloyal, that characterises so many 
members of the present Administration, 
nor was he ever afraid to hit out at 
Senator McCarthy. The improvement 
in the American atmosphere during the 
last twelve months proves that such 
criticism can be constructive. 

Herblock’s ‘astringent comments on 
these subjects supply much of his 
material, but the book contains also 
examples of his sympathy for the under- 
privileged, especially the children in 
overcrowded schools, of hid bitter warn- 
ings on the hydrogen bomb, of his 
doubts about Mr Dulles and of his 
reactions to developments in the Soviet 
Union. There, not surprisingly, he is 
less at home, for he has not the 
familiarity with his subject which is 
essential to good satire. Herblock’s 
words, talks rather than essays, are 
nearly as graphic and as pointed as his 
drawings, but both require a close know- 
ledge of the current Washington scene 
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to be comprehensible. “Why does he 
put in St. Paul’s ? ” inquires ‘the British 
reader about the Capitol dome that 
indicates Congress. Or “what is that 
elephan: doing ?” of the animal which 
symbolises the Republican party. But 
as often as maybe comes the brilliant 
cartoon, with general human signifi- 
cance, such as this, just a year ago, on 
the death of Einstein. These are indeed 
the “small peatls of wisdom” which 
Herblock hopes to produce. 


Compressed Flowers 


POCKET GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS. 
By David McClintock and R. S. R. Fitter. 
Collins. 464 pages. 25s. 


7 book will be a great boon to all 
those, young and old, who have the 
itch to identify the plants they find grow- 
ing wild in Britain but fight shy of the 
more scientific floras. The authors have 
aimed at including all the British native 
species, all the commoner aliens, and-as 
many rare aliens as they could. By 


systematically reducing the textual in- 


formation to a bare minimum they have 
been able to compress all this, covering 
some 1,800 species, into a volume of 
really pocketable size. 

It is a remarkable feat. Their task 
would have been of quite another order, 
perhaps, had it not been for the publica- 
tion in 1952 of Clapham, Tutin and 
Warburg’s Cambridge Flora, By basing 
themselves on this and accompanying 
almost every entry with a reference to 
it, they have provided the user with an 
absolutely up to date and easy introduc- 
tion to British botany. In their method 
of arrangement they have frankly 
accepted the fact that, however much 
they may be advised to the contrary, the 
unsophisticated among users of flower 
books normally turn to the pictures first, 
trying to pick their plant out by eye— 
unless they are already fairly sure of its 
genus. Of the 1,400 plants illustrated 
here, only those with coloured flowers 
are shown in colour, those with white 
or green flowers in black and white, and 
the ferns, grasses, sedges and so on in 
line drawings. In addition some rarer 
species, which look much the same as 
one of those illustrated, are described in 
the text without being illustrated. The 
coloured drawings are grouped, un- 
botanically, by colout and it is intended 
that the user, unless he already knows 
enough about his plant to use the index, 
should turn to the pictures first. A great 
deal of trouble has been taken over the 
illustrations, which are on the whole ex- 
tremely good. 

When neither pictures nor index will 
serve, the user is provided with a num- 
ber of keys of varying generality, the 
value of which could only be tested by 
a beginner in the field. They seem 
sensible enough but may in some cases 
be too abbreviated. One departure 
from botanical practice which seems 
mistaken is the exclusive use of English 
names on the illustrations. These names 
are not only arbitrary but as often as not 
conceal generic relationships ; many of 
them are less familiar to a nation of 
gardeners than the Latin. 




























Gallipoli 
ALAN MOOREHEAD 


#1) ‘Both as a story admirably told and 
a campaign analysed without con- 
} fusion or tedium Gallipoli is a tour de 
force.’ —v. 8. pritcHett (The Book- 
\ man) 

i} Book Society Non-Fiction Choice. 
With many illustrations maps. 
384 pages. 2/s. 


An American 
Vista 
DEAN ACHESON 


‘He writes with a verve and convic- 
tion which will enhance his- already 
high standing in this country.’— 
Observer - 

‘Mr. Acheson’s account of his love 
for his party is warm, his analysis of 
foreign affairs cold and clear.’— 
The Economist I5s, 


Noblesse Oblige 


Edited by NANCY MITFORD 

with contributions by EVELYN WAUGH, 
ALAN S. C. ROSS, “STRIX”, CHRISTOPHER 
SYKES and JOHN BETJEMAN, who con- 
sider the subtleties of U-usage and 
examine the identifiable charac- 
teristics of the English aristocracy. 
Embellished by- OSBERT LANCASTER 
10s. 6d. 








AMISH HAMILTON 


QUESTIONS 


in the House 


Patrick Howarth 


The first detailed record of the 
development of the unique 
British institution of question 
time in the House of Commons. 
“An entertainingly written 
book ... Mr. Howarth pro- 
vides some facts that will be 
new to most readers.” 

THE ECONOMIST. 


18s. 


Third Impression 


Red for 
DANGER 


L. E.G. Bolt 


A History of Railway Accidents 
and Railway Safety Precautions. 
“Intensely human story ...a 
remarkable book.” 


THE LISTENER. 
lilustrated. I6s. 


—THE BODLEY HEAD 























Woods and Burns 


THE RUSSET COAT. 
By Christina Keith. 
Robert Hale. 235 pages. 21s. 


Tas study of Burns’s poetry and of 
its background is not designed for 
the Burns clubs, for Miss Keith writes 
from as lively a sense of the poet’s limita- 
tions as of his genius. Burns is blind to 
far too much in the Scottish character— 
ts ambition, its love of scholarship, its 
love of roaming—to be easily reckoned a 
fully national poet. His range is narrow. 
“For him Scotland was” always the 
beggars, the topers, the church goers of 
the Lowlands and the girls you met with 
them, the woods and burns they walked 
beside.” Neither Highland Ben nor 
Border Peel had any meaning for him ; 
and it was left for Scott to show the 
effect upon Scottish life and character 
as a whole of all the poetry they stood 
for. 


But if Burns is a child of the Low- 
lands which he loved, he is equally a 
child of the Calvinist tradition which he 
hated. Miss Keith, whose feelings are 
Highland, aristocratic and (broadly 
speaking) Catholic through and through, 
writes with remarkable force and con- 
viction of the long horror of Scotland’s 
domination by the Kirk. Knox’s Refor- 
mation—grisly, sour and sulky—tortured 
and burned thousands of supposed 
witches ; worse,: it so degraded and 
brutalised the position of women. that 
romantic love and its expression became 
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impossible. In the society amid which 
Burns grew up only a brutal sexuality 
was operative between the sexes ; and as 
a consequence Burns never was in love 
—which is a handicap in a love-poet: 
If can only regard a woman from 
the a Sunsienl tecidpainnc -sbieh thanks 
to ‘Calvinism, was the only way Burns 
ever knew  . . you are not going to 
be able to write love-songs to her, how- 
ever great an artist you are, that will 
compare with the best work of those 
who regard~her as their equal and who 
see in her much more than an animal. 

We may feel that all this is a little 
one-sided. A strong sense of the sinful- 
ness of sex will always conduce to car- 
nality ; the mediaeval church subscribed 
to it; and it bedevilled the love-poetry 
of the Catholic-born Donne as much 
as it ever bedevilled the love-poetry 
of Burns. 

In what then, according to Miss Keith, 
was Burns fortunate ?. He had the luck 
to be born in the eighteenth century, 
when the horrors were only a sadly 
crippling memory. More important, he 
had the luck to visit the Highlands. 
This was the turning-point in his life. 
He made little of the glens and moun- 
tains—but he heard the music, he heard 
Neil Gow fiddling. The Highland 
tunes knocked the “sense ” out of him ; 
and at the same time his Lowland head 
controlled the Highland rant. So some- 
thing of a synthesis was achieved after 


_all, and Burns made his incalculable gift 


to Scottish song. 


Genes for the Million 


GENETICS IN THE ATOMIC AGE. 
By C. Auerbach. 
Oliver and Boyd. 113 pages. 8s. 6d. 


ETWEEN. them, socialism | and 
psychoanalysis have largely shaped 
the philosophy of the educated layman 
of this century, with the result that first 
place in the moulding of people’s growth 
is given to emotional and material sur- 
roundings. Genetics has thus become 
an unfashionable subject, and the notion 
that all, with the exception of identical 
twins, are born unequal seems, or used 
to seem, both distasteful and somehow 
untrue. 

Only since scientists began to warn 
the world of the peculiar dangers of 
atomic explosions have genes begun to 
attract interest once more; even so 
most people’s knowledge of the subject 
has been too meagre for them to appre- 
ciate precisely what these dangers are. 

Dr Auerbach has -therefore started 
from the very beginning of her subject 
and in simple language, using as few 
technical terms as possible, she has 
covered the basic facts and concepts— 
chromosomes, dominant and_ recessive 
genes, cell division and mutation. In 
two final chapters she describes the 
effects of radiation and makes it plain 
that the formidable dangers do not 
include only such obvious ones as 
the wiping out or 
populations exposed to heavy doses. 
Even more important perhaps are the 


Sterilisation of - 


- more subtle effects of smaller doses, 


which lead to an increase in the pool of 
harmful recessive genes in the human 
race. 

The author’s text as it stands is easily 
intelligible, but the numerous and enter- 
taining drawings (one of which is repro- 
duced here), some in colour, help her 
argument. It is a pity that room could 
not be found for a simple exposition of 
some of the advances that the last few 
years have seen in genetic chemistry. 
For it is in this strange and complex 
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world inside the nucleus of the cell, 
with its nucleic acid spirals, its rich 
variety of enzyme systems, and its. self- 
replicating chemicals, that life seems to 
emerge from the non-living and genetics 
become less abstract. Perhaps someone 
soon will try to write an easy book 
about it. 
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Whaling Life and Labour 


OF WHALES AND MEN. 
By R. B. Robertson, 
Macmillan. 260 pages. 21s. 


[= and labour in modern factory 

ship whaling have long deserved an 
honest book which, with sympathy but 
without embellishment, would examine 
the complex world of the withdrawn, 
ship-imprisoned communities of the 
south, where technological marvels 
combine with fishermen’s luck, and 
rough action and bloody toil proceed 
beside the white floes and the pure 
birds, and where the variety of men is 
endless. “Of Whales and Men” is not 
this book. The author, who Sailed as 
doctor on a pelagic expedition in the 
antarctic season 1950-51, has been too 
much tempted by the great myth-making 
regions of the Southern Ocean, and he 
has written just another yarn about 
whaling, lively, melodramatic, and even 
sensational in its self-conscious 
“exposure” of South Georgia. 

Starting modestly on the Acushnet in 
the preface; then boldly transferring— 
because of the company he keeps—to 
the Pequod in the first chapter, Dr 
Robertson sees himself as a latter-day 
Melville, and the reader will find 
some good characterisation. Dr Robert- 
son’s characters are but thinly disguised, 
and the best-drawn among them, the 
lovable and unique. Mansell, will 
certainly be enjoyed by all who know, 
afloat and ashore, the southern whaling 
scene. 

But they will be irritated by mislead- 
ing factual inaccuracies, about whales, 
whaling history and whaling methods. 
Modern pelagic whaling, for instance, 
was made possible by Sorlle’s patent 


slipway and not, as Dr Robertson says, . 


by the Gijelstad whale claw (wrongly 
attributed to Andersen in this book): the 
claw was first used by Andersen in the 
Kosmos in 1932-33, by which time 
pelagic whaling was in full swing. But 
the author’s favourite method of con- 
veying information is by the reported 
statement. There are some who, read- 
ing the conversation pieces which jeer 
at the Discovery Expedition (to whose 
devoted work we owe most of our 
knowledge of southern whales), will note 
with interest on the facing page a 
photograph of several very obvious fin 
whales described-as blue whales. Re- 
ported conversations doubtless assist Dr 
Robertson to protest against criticism, 
but they can be as misleading as direct 
statements in a subject which continues 
to be served worse than most in con- 
temporary popular writing. 

Few who have worked in South 
Georgia, and. who work there still, are 
likely to be impressed by Dr Robertson’s 
verbose disgust with conditions there; 
nor would they, in their independence 
and hardihood, welcome his welfare 
officer. The common reader will cer- 
tainly find in this book an impression of 
whaling, though lurid-and exaggerated : 
he may also, on being told at great length 
that all whalemen are psychopaths, share 
this reviewer’s conviction that Dr 
Robertson enjoys robust mental health. 


One to Criticise 


HERBLOCK’S HERE AND NOW. 

By Herbert Block. 

nog and Schuster, New York. 280 pages. 
2.95. 


- °M not one to criticise, but . . .” 
is an indirect approach spurned by 
America’s most influential political car- 
toonist. Herblock positively is “one to 
criticise,” as has been obvious since 1946 
to readers of the Washington Post and 
for the last few years to readers of 150 
other newspapers, mainly American, 
but including The Economist. His 
Statistically minded publishers are as 
proud of the “ 30,000 words of text” as 
they are of the “250 cartoons” in this, 
his second book, a distillation of his 
views on Washington under the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

They are the views of dn independent 
liberal who has been deeply troubled by 
the attacks. on freedom, the confused 


Albert Einstein Lived Here 
ee we 






 / : 
Herblock in the Washington Post 


allegations and unsubstantiated sus- 
picions which permeated Washington 
during most of the three years, from 
1953 to 1955, covered in this book. 
Herblock refuses to bow to the resent- 
ment of criticism, the suggestion that it 
is. disloyal, that characterises so many 
members of the present Administration, 
nor was he ever afraid to hit out at 
Senator McCarthy. The improvement 
in the American atmosphere during the 
last twelve months proves that such 
criticism can be constructive. 

Herblock’s ‘astringent comments on 
these subjects supply much of his 
material, but the book contains also 
examples of his sympathy for the under- 
privileged, especially the children in 
overcrowded schools, of his bitter warn- 
ings on the hydrogen bomb, of his 
doubts about Mr Dulles and of his 
reactions to developments in the Soviet 
Union. There, not surprisingly, he is 
less at home, for he has not the 
familiarity with his subject which is 
essential to good satire. Herblock’s 
words, talks rather than essays, are 
nearly as graphic and as pointed as his 
drawings, but both require a close know- 
ledge of the current Washington scene 
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to be comprehensible. “Why docs he 
put in St. Paul’s ? ” inquires ‘the British 
reader about the Capitol dome that 
indicates Congress. Or “what is that 
elephant doing ?” of the animal which 
symbolises the Republican party. But 
as often as maybe comes the brilliant 
cartoon, with general human signifi- 
cance, such as this, just a year ago, on 
the death of Einstein. These are indeed 
the “small peatls of wisdom” which 
Herblock hopes to produce. 


Compressed Flowers 


POCKET GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS. 
By David McClintock and R. S. R. Fitter. 
Collins. 464 pages. 25s. 


a book will be a great boon to all 
those, young and old, who have. the 
itch to identify the plants they find grow- 
ing wild in Britain but fight shy of the 
more scientific floras. The authors have 
aimed at including all the British native 
species, all the commoner aliens, and as 
many rare aliens as they could. By 
systematically reducing the textual in- 
formation to a bare minimum they have 
been able to compress all this, covering 
some 1,800 species, into a volume of 
really pocketable size. 

It is a remarkable feat. Their task 
would have been of quite another order, 
perhaps, had it not been for the publica- 
tion in 1952 of Clapham, Tutin and 
Warburg’s Cambridge Flora. By basing 
themselves on this and accompanying 
almost every entry with a reference to 
it, they have provided the user with an 
absolutely up to date and easy introduc- 
tion to British botany. In their method 
of arrangement they have frankly 
accepted the fact that, however much 
they may be advised to the contrary, the 
unsophisticated among users of flower 
books normally turn to the pictures first, 
trying to pick their plant out by eye— 
unless they are already fairly sure of its 
genus. Of the 1,400 plants illustrated 
here, only those with coloured flowers 
are shown in colour, those with white 
or green flowers in black and white, and 
the ferns, grasses, sedges and so on in 
line drawings. In addition some rarer 
species, which look much the same as 
one of those illustrated, are described in 
the text without being illustrated. The 
coloured drawings are grouped, un- 
botanically, by colout and it is intended 
that the user, unless he already knows 
enough about his plant to use the index, 
should turn to the pictures first. A great 
deal of trouble has been taken over the 
illustrations, which are on the whole ex- 
tremely good. 

When neither pictures nor index will 
serve, the user is provided with a num- 
ber of keys of varying generality, the 
value of which could only be tested by 
a beginner in the field. They seem 
sensible enough but may in some cases 
be too abbreviated. One departure 
from botanical practice which seems 
mistaken is the exclusive use of English 
names on the illustrations. These names 
are not only arbitrary but as often as not 
conceal generic relationships ; many of 
them are less familiar to a nation of 
gardeners than the Latin. 
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God Protect Me 


from My Friends 
BY GAVIN MAXWELL 


“Sudden death chose the great 
Mediterranean islands for its theatre long 
ago, and in none is it more at home 

than Sicily, the rocky stage where 

the tragedy of Giuliano (of which this book 
is a remarkable reconstruction) is set.” 
Patrick LEIGH FERMOR 

(The Sunday Times). 


With Illustrations. 18s. net 


A Night To 


Remember 
BY WALTER LORD 


Here at last is the full astonishing story 
of the nine-hour drama that took 

place as the “unsinkable” Titanic died in 
the freezing North Atlantic of 1912. 
Illustrated. June. 16s, net 


Cell 2455 Death Row 
BY CARYL CHESSMAN 


Chessman’s amazing story of the violent 
career of law-breaking that led to the 
death cell and the incredible legal 

battles that have enabled him to stave off 
execution for the first six years. An 
unsurpassed picture of a criminal’s mind. 
May 14. 16s. net 


Old Fourlegs 
BY j. L. B. SMITH 


Professor Smith's own story of 

his exciting, often perilous search for the 
Coelacanth—supposedly extinct 

for fifty million years. 

Illustrated. July. About 21s. net 


The Pursuit of 
Freedom 


BY PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


A chapter of autobiography 

by a key figure in post-war France, giving 
a-personal account of his capture and 
escape under the Vichy regime. 

May. 18s. net 


Beatrice Webb’s 


Diaries 1924-1932 


EDITED AND INTRODUCED BY 
MARGARET L COLE 


This significant volume of the 

Diaries covers a period of vital transition 
in the Webbs’ attitude to the 

Soviet Union, and unprecedented 
developments in the Labour Party. 

25s. net 


-—-———=—- LONGMANS 
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From Wool to Corn 


TUDOR AND STUART LINCOLN. 
By J. W. F. Hill. 
Cambridge University Press. 
32s. 6d. 


268 pages. 


gE HE study of English history has been 
greatly enriched during the past two 
or three decades by the work which 
is being done on particular regions, 
families and towns; and Lincolnshire 
has been especially fortunate in its 
archivists and historians. In “ Medieval 
Lincoln ” Dr Hill traced the rise of the 
city from its Roman origins to the peak 
of its prosperity in the thirteenth cen- 
tury and the decline in the later Middle 
Ages when the cloth workers had left it 
and its wool trade dwindled. In this 
volume Dr Hill is dealing with a 
shrunken community attempting to pre- 
serve the privileges of a county borough 
with the resources of a small market 
town. Its sixteenth century population 
was less than half what it had been at 
the time of the Norman Conquest ; its 
thirty-eight parishes were reduced to 
nine; and frequent but ineffectual 
attempts were made to reopen the 
Fossdyke, once a major channel of trade 
linking the city with the Trent. At the 
close of the seventeenth century corn 
was. growing where formerly buildings 
stood. Lincoln had suffered more than 
most provincial towns from the 
economic dislocations of the later Middle 
Ages, and, though it shared in the slow 
recovery which began under Elizabeth, 
it suffered more sharply from its frontier 
position in the Civil War. 


The history of Lincoln, struggling to 


defend its chartered rights and to reduce 


its expensive overheads, exhibits with | 


peculiar clarity the ascendancy of the 
county magnates and gentry. Dr Hill is 
particularly effective in showing the 
influence of these families on the parlia- 
mentary representation of Lincoln and 
in emphasising the political weight of 
a closely-knit group of Puritan gentry 
in Lincolnshire in the decades before the 
Civil War. Puritanism and reform in 
Lincoln were fostered from outside. 
By the 1580s there was a vigorous party 
conflict between. reformers and con- 
servatives, the former urging the pro- 
vision of a preacher, an efficient school, 
poor relief, Sabbath observance and 


control of alehouses, the latter, as Dr. 


Hill puts it, preferring “ to have Lincoln 
free than Lincoln sober and strictly 
regimented.” 


Dr Hill has used the very full sources 
with admirable care and scholarship, 
neither distorting nor dramatising his 
account by confining it to the impact of 
national issues and policies. Poor relief 
and fen drainage, the appointment of 
schoolmasters and preachers, gild re- 
strictions and corn prices, the habits 
of the organist who sang during sermons 
and of the Lincoln ladies who usurped 
the bishop’s throne—these, rather than 
the crises of the risings and civil wars, 
were the continuing substance of life in 
a provincial town. But Dr Hill’s account 
would have gained if he had adopted a 
bolder arrangement, if he had assembled 


his evidence on population, prices and 
parliamentary representation, and if, as 
Dr Hoskins was able to do in his study 
of sixteenth-century Leicester, he could 
have used the lists of admtission to the 
freedom of the city to analyse the 
changing occupational structure of the 
city. ‘ 


Gastronomic Journal 


GOOD APPETITE MY COMPANION. 
By Victor MacClure. 
Odhams. 240 pages. 15s. 

HIS book is described on the dust 

cover as “the journal of a self- 
confessed gourmet at large . . . a life- 
time’s history of gastronomical — lore 
garnered from all over the world.” It 
consists of reminiscences interspersed 
with recipes, and is illustrated with 
black and white drawings by the author 
(one of them is reproduced here). One 
cannot but admire such versatility, but 
it does not save this book from_falling 
between two stools—three, perhaps, 
since the illustrations, although com- 
petent, do not add much to the total 
effect. 


As a book of reminiscences and 
anecdotes it is only mildly entertaining, 
and much of it seems rather trivial. As 
a recipe book, on the other hand, 
although it is well indexed, its usefulness 
is limited. The publishers claim as one 
of its advantages that Mr MacClure can 
relish a dish of tripes as well as a 
poularde de Bresse demi deuil. But one 
demands of a recipe book either that it 
be simple and standard, or recherché and 
expensive, or that it be entirely compre- 
hensive. A more satisfactory result 
might have been obtained by making this 
first and foremost a book of notable 
recipes, with as a secondary feature some 
comment about the origin- of the dish, 
or where the author ate it, or different 
ways of preparing it. 

Food is a fascinating subject, but a 
book so exclusively devoted to what one 
ate, where one ate, and what one said 
about it at the time inevitably gives the 
impression—which is no doubt quite 
false—that the author is a bore with a 
single topic. It is nice that Mr MacClure 
has had fifty glorious gastronomic years, 
but it is a pity that the pleasures of the 
table should be so difficult to impart in 
writing. 
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Homeliness in Literature 


THE HERO IN ECLIPSE IN VIC- 
TORIAN FICTION. 

By Mario Praz. 

Oxford University Press. 478 pages. 45s. 


ROFESSOR PRAZ has written a 
series of studies of the major Vic- 
torian novelists, loosely organised round 
the discovery that they were rather a 
bourgeois crowd. The Romantics had 
gone this way before them, evincing “a 
slowing-down into a quiet conformism, 
a dissemination of Romantic ideas in 
such a way as to make them accessible 
to the middle classes.” This makes 
them Biedermeier—a now familiar term 
in cultural history on the origins of 
which, incidentally, Professor Praz pro- 
vides an instructive note. Coleridge’s 
Fears in Solitude may “ well be termed 
Biedermeier ” ; the Lucy poems display 
“the true soul of Wordsworth, a Bieder- 
meier soul” ; in the life of Lamb “ we 
are face to face with a typical Bieder- 
meier.” So we learn without surprise 
that “the Swiss professor, Friedrich 
Brie, in applying the term Biedermeier 
to England, found the essential requisites 
of this bourgeois type in Dickens.” 
What follows is for the most part a 
large deployment of critical common- 
place, marshalled with all the erudition 
that the author, an almost encyclopedic 
scholar, can command. The book would 
be dull but for a single transforming 
fact: Professor Praz’s mastery of what 
he calls the “ game of exchanges between 
literature and art.” On this he has often 
written before—notably on Milton and 
Poussin—but never so entertainingly as 
at the beginning of this book. Breughel’s 
St. John the Baptist preaching is a work, 
like Vanity Fair, “without a hero.” 
Dickens and his fellows, in concen- 
trating on setting and on lesser figures, 
proceed like Jan Steen in The Marriage 
of Cana, interested not so much in the 
miracle as in the picturesque figures 
crowding the staircase at the top of 
which the table is spread. And the 
resemblance is not, of course, fortuitous. 
The bourgeois society of the Low Coun- 
tries in the seventeenth century is sub- 
stantially akin to the Victorians, and it 
is thus possible to trace common prin- 
ciples at work in the predominant artistic 
medium of each. As Pater said of the 
Dutch painters: “Those innumerable 
genre pieces—conversation, music, play 
—were in truth the equivalent of novel- 
reading for that day.” 
It is unfortunate that this rather ex- 
pensive book has been in some particu- 
lars thoughtlessly produced. When a 


painting is mentioned there is no indica-_ 


tion whether it is reproduced or not, so 
that we have to hunt through the list of 
illustrations to find out. And the author 
might with advantage have revised and 
excised. The greater part of page 449 
has already appeared in small print on 
page 385. But these are trifles ; and Mr 
Praz ends, as he begins, strongly—with 
an amusing and revealing survey of the 
Victorians’ views on Rome. Only Mrs 
Proudie is missing. She had heard, it 
will be recalled, that Sabbath Observance 
was in eclipse in the Eternal City. 


The King who only Loved 
France ? 


LOUIS XIV AND MARIE MANCINI. 
By Monica Sutherland. 
Cape. 213 pages. 16s. 


‘Tus story of the young Louis XIV’s 
love for Marie Mancini, niece of 
Cardinal Mazarin, Richelieu’s political 
heir, is sympathetically told by Mrs 
Sutherland. She admits the dynastic 
objections to a marriage which Louis 
sincerely desired, but reveals the 
strength of the feelings which he had to 
sacrifice. Despite his seduction at 
eighteen by the elderly Madame de 
Beauvais (an experience arranged at his 
mother’s request) his affection for Marie 
was uncontaminated by that sensuality 
which Athénais de Montespan exploited 
later on. 


The Cardinal’s motives in fetching his 
nieces from Italy were mixed: his wish 
to help his relations combined with a 
desire to fortify his position by marrying 
them to influential nobles. He con- 
sidered Marie’s charms inferior to her 
sister’s ; but she had more brains than 
the brilliant Olympe, who became a 
countess but was involved in the sorcery 
scandals that terminated the Monte- 
span’s career ; or the beautiful Hortense 
who deserted a duke to win notoriety in 
Restoration London. Described as 
“having a face like a prune,” Marie 
nevertheless captivated Louis by her 
magnetic personality and lively mind. 
His education had been interrupted by 
the anti-Mazarin rebellions ; and he was 
a shy and awkward youth, dominated by 
Anne of Austria, his mother, and by 
Mazarin. 

Marie lay in wait for Louis during his 
formal visits of inquiry about her 
mother’s fatal illness, and skilfully 
nourished the friendship by providing 
antidotes to his boredom: she interested 
him in her musical and literary tastes 
and shared his love of the open air. The 
Queen Mother and Mazarin for long 
thought it a family friendship that need 
not be restricted ; others regarded is as a 
romantic game played in the courtly 
fashion of the age. Marie’s uncle was a 
subtle opportunist—but he wanted a 
Spanish Infanta for Louis to guarantee 
his peace with Spain; and Anne was 
determined that no competitor should 
jeopardise a match of such strategic 
importance. 


The story, treated with scrupulous 
fairness, comes near tragedy as Louis 
and Marie realise gradually that his 
promise to marry her cannot be kept. 
But his heart was ruled for the first time 
by that royal instinct which was to 
govern his life. Despite her success in 
educating him, as she believed, for kmg- 
ship, Marie did not understand what it 
meant to be king of France—and Louis 
did. This book gives an unsenti- 
mentalised picture of a king still young 
and vulnerable, but learning to be the 
Grand Monarch of whom it has been 
said, on peut affirmer, en somme, que 
Louis Quatorze n’a jamais aimé que la 
France. 
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superb’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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one of the great 
books which have 
swayed public 
opinion’ 
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Collins, 12s. 6d. 
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OF WHALES 
AND MEN 


R. B. Robertson 


‘A remarkable picture of mascu- 
linity in the raw.’ Sunday Times. 
‘It bristles with odd characters, 
humorous incidents, out-of-the- 
way information.’ Evening 
Standard. ‘Highly informative.’ 
The Scotsman. 16 plates. 2\s. 
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A. P. RYAN 
Mutiny at the Curragh 


An extraordinary story told for 
the first time.. 8 plates. May 14. 
18s. 
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JOAN ROBINSON 


The Accumulation 
of Capital 
A systematic, coherent treatment 
of the problems that present 


themselves in a developing econ- 
omy. May. 28s. 
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THE STRAIGHT 
AND NARROW 
PATH 


Honor Tracy 


The hilarious story of the residents 
of a small Irish village who are 
struggling, in the words of an au- 
thentic Irish sermon, to ‘try and 
stay on the straight and narrow 
path between right and wrong’, It 
must be admitted that few of them 
achieve success. 12s 6d 







Robert Morgan 


WORLD SEA FISHERIES 


The first comprehensive world 
survey of the fishing industry, giv- 
ing the essential information and 
discussing the basic factors that 
mould the character of the fisheries 
in a region. Illustrated, 30s 


T. D. Kendrick 


THE LISBON 
EARTHQUAKE 


Two hundred years ago Lisbon 
was devastated by an earthquake 
and the Age of Optimism came to 
an end. ‘This is a great theme and 
Sir Thomas Kendrick has celebra- 
ted it in a learned, witty and satis- 
fying book.” (The Times) 
Mustrated, 21s 


DARK-AGE BRITAIN 


Studies presented.to E. T. Leeds 
Edited by D. B. Harden 


Some aspects of the great advances 
made in our knowledge of the 
archaeology of Dark-Age Britain 


are presented in this volume. It” 


comprises fourteen papers by lead- 
ing authorities. 
Profusely [lustrated, 63s 
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Sense and Sensitivity 
SIR ROBERT WALPOLE: The Making 
of a Statesman. 

By J. H. Plumb. ; 
Cresset Press. 422 pages. 30s. 


R PLUMB’S first volume of his 

life of Walpole is of major im- 
portance for eighteenth century scholar- 
ship. Although the structure of politics 
in that age of patronage and manage- 
ment is becoming familiar, an under- 
standing of it has not hitherto been 
applied to political narrative or to the 
careers of the leading personalities. Dr 
Plumb’s book is a brilliant study of the 
personality and the rise to power of 
Walpole set in the context of a sparkling 
narrative and an acute social analysis. 
Walpole was twelve when James II fled 
the country, and he learnt the trade of 
politics at a time when the stakes were 
being raised very rapidly. The need for 
parliamentary majorities made office the 
main political lever at Westminster ; 
while the ostentation of the age 
demanded golden rewards if Palladian 
houses were to be built, daughters en- 
dowed in accordance with the new 
rapacious conventions and reputation 
maintained in the county. Dr Plumb 
shows that the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George I saw a startling rise in the 
cost of borough seats, testifying to the 
competition for the rewards of office and 
influence. Politics became envenomed, 
and the disappointed or decaying gentry 
succumbed readily to Jacobitism and the 
lures of Bolingbroke. 

Walpole’s career was supremely: 
successful... The son of a Norfolk squire, 
inheriting an encumbered estate, he 
entered and eventually dominated the 
narrow circle of the Whig aristocracy. 
He had a superb instinct for political 
timing, great administrative ability, tena- 
city in the Commons, and luck.. Dr 
Plumb ends this volume with the sudden 
death of Sunderland, against whom 
Walpole had been fighting for control 
and against whom the battle was by no 
means won. Walpole’s long struggle 
for the power he felt he deserved and 
could use shows how the strength and 
limitations of his nature matched the 
intense and restricted political life of the 
period. He was a dexterous politician 
within the orbit of the court and West- 
minster and tireless in cultivating his 
interest in Norfolk, but was insensitive 
to the larger movements of public 
opinion and largely unconcerned by 
them. Instead he relied, as Dr Plumb 
puts it, on “an intuitive appreciation of 
particular men.” He knew when to 
oppose and when to come to terms. He 
was ruthless in breaking the Tory party 
in 1714 ; and in 1720, when working for 
equal status with Sunderland, he defied 
public opinion by screening the directors 
of the South Sea Company and the 
ministers implicated in the crash. 

ee oe ee 
portant pters to exposing the m 
that Walpole alone appreciated ne 
dangers of the South Sea scheme and 
alone had the sagacity to rescue the 
country from the crisis. He shows that 


Walpole did not question the soundness’ 
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of the scheme and that he speculated 
heavily and at the wrong times in South 
Sea stock. That his losses were not 
ter was due to the prudence of his 
er, Jacombe, who was the author of 
the remedial measures later advocated 
by Walpole. It is also a myth that 
Walpole made his extensive land pur- 
chases when prices slumped after the 
bursting of the Bubble: instead be 
bought recklessly at the top of the 
market. But although Walpole showed 
no financial foresight he exhibited 
superb political skill, both in exploiting 
the crisis to make his bid for power 
against Sunderland and, in his fabian 
tactics in the Commons, which enabled 
the ministry to survive and gave time for 
the restoration of confidence in the City. 
Although Dr Plumb warms to Wal- 
pole’s ebullient temperament and robust 
common sense, he shows that Walpole 
was unprincipled in opposition, setting 
the tone for the factiousness that 
characterised oppositions throughout the 
century. If Walpole was remorseless to 
treason he was tender to peculation. His 
own wealth sprang from office and his 
extravagance made hini voracious. As 
Paymaster-General he possessed the key 
office for acquiring a fortune. On his 
appointment in 1714 he immediately em- 
ployed Vanbrugh to embellish Orford 
House ; in 1720, when reappointed, he 
proceeded to add to his estates and to 
pull down his father’s house to make 
way for a great Palladian mansion. The 
attraction of his career lies in the drama 
of his gambles against formidable odds 
and unprincipled intrigue, Its explana- 
tion lies, as Dr Plumb shows with insight 
and originality, in the rich complexity 
of Walpole’s personality. He was coarse, 
confident, immensely capable ; but he 
was also endowed with an extraordinary 
sensitivity revealed both in his aesthetic 
taste and in his handling of the personal 
relationships on which political success 
so largely depended. As Dr Plumb puts 
it, “ his eye for proportion in a building 
or a chair was complementary’ to his 
certainty of judgment in affairs.” 


Creme de la Creme 
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convincingly that the Duchess of Man- 
chester brought out: the best both in his 
style and in his willingness to impart 
titbits of gossip and speculation. 

Mid-Victorian England is often judged 
in terms of its middle classes. These 
letters are concerned instead with a 
private, exclusive world, parallel to that 
which in Vienna was known as la 
creme de la créme. Clarendon was a 
man of the world, whose natural inclina- 
tion to remain “a gentleman at case” 
was usually qualified by an irresistible 
urge to transact public business and do 
his “duty to his country.” He paid 
little attention to “ showers of newspaper 
abuse,” which occasionally intimated 
that the exclusive world was being in- 
vaded from outside. His judgments were 
always patrician, and in consequence he 
could write of the royal family far more 
critically than a radical agitator. His 
judgments, however, were by no means 
as sound as Mr Kennedy suggests in his 
interesting introduction. If Clarendon 
occasionally “saw through” Napoleon 
III, and prophesied the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, he was misguided about 
Italian unification and the American 
Civil War. His distrust of both 
Gladstone and Disraeli showed how little 
he understood the dynamic forces in the 
domestic politics of his day, and his 
attitude towards the extension of the 
franchise, while consistent, lacked the 
precision of men‘as different as Russell 
and Bright, Lowe and Salisbury. 


It is not for political prescience that 
the historian should turn to these pages, 
but for’shafts of social insight and useful 
marginal comments on many important 
historical episodes. There are fascinating 
remarks on thé state of the Queen’s 
mind just before the death of Prince 
Albert, on rank-and-file Tory opposition 
to Disraeli, on ore events at the 
courts of France. The 
general reader will need no such con- 
siderations of utility to guide him. This 
is a delightful book to read just for its 
own sake. Some of Lord Clarendon’s 
remarks are worth remembering; “a 
little Royalty goes a wonderfully long 
way in a country house,” for example, 
or “how strange the desire is in some 
men for the places in which they are 
sure to fail.” There are good stories, 
too, many of them printed here for the 
first time. It is to be hoped that Mr 
Kennedy will disinter more of the letters, 
or perhaps even some of the Duchess 
of Manchester’s replies. 


The Fellow-Farer 


OUR SAMOAN ADVENTURE. 

By Fanny and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Edited by Charles Neider. 

Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 287 pages. 21s. 


HE title and attribution of this book 
are the only things about it less than 
excellent. RLS and Fanny did not, as 
it suggests, settle down to collaborate on 
a joint record.of their island life ; and 
one doubts whether, even had they “done 
80, they would have chosen to call it an 
“ adventure.” In fact, the bulk and 


backbone of the story consists of Fanny’s 
hitherto unpublished diary of the three 
years 1891-1893. This is supplemented, 
where there are gaps in the narrative or 
where an alternative version seemed 
likely to be especially valuable, by 
extracts from Louis’s letters and by an 
admirably succinct minimum of editorial 
summary and comment. The result is 
delightful—informative, illuminating, 
entertaining, everything that such a 
document should be; but it is not a 
collaboration, even posthumous. 


Fanny Stevenson—the “fellow-farer 
true through life” of her husband’s 
tribute—was very much a person in her 
own right and had moreover a genuine 
literary gift of her own. It is likely, in 
the editor’s opinion, that the chief pur- 
pose of her diary, apart from her own 
pleasure, was to enable her “ to refresh 
Louis’s memory of events and places for 
the benefit of his various literary pro- 
jects.” It is, however, much more than 
a mere mass of raw material. Even had 
Louis been a nobody and Fanny’s diary 
consequently no more than the record 
of any other moderately uncomfortable, 
modestly successful pioneering venture, 
it would have been well worth publish- 
ing—if only as an object lesson to all 
feminine writers bent on turning 
domestic tribulations to account. 

It is transparently and magnificently 
honest. When Fanny is proud of an 
achievement, she says so; when Louis 
says something that hurts her feelings 
she records that “my vanity, like a 
felled tree, lies prone and bleeding.” 
When she thinks the local banker a 
brute she calls him a brute ; when her 
“family” of Samoan houseboys and 
estate workers behave like imbeciles, 
with ruinous effect on treasured plants, 
livestock, or the domestic peace of 
Vailima, she pretends to no superhuman 
gifts of humour and forgiveness. There 
is not an ounce of gamesmanship in her 
makeup; the now familiar play of 
presenting oneself ostensibly as a well- 
meaning contented incompetent and 
between the lines as a grossly ill-used, 
superhumanly resilient heroine would, 
one feels, have roused her to vitriolic 
comment. 

_Honesty, however, is not her only 
literary quality. She can sketch a 
character, describe a scene, narrate an 
incident, in a manner which is not at all 
put to shame by juxtaposition with her 
husband’s writing. The Vailima house- 
hold, Apia society, Samoan neighbours, 
island officialdom, “come out” like a 
successful film: the voices speak with 
sharply individual intonation ; face and 
— jump from the page. "The brief 

” of 1893, seen indeed from the 
sidelines but uncomfortably close to, is 
brilliantly reported with fiercely 
indignant comment and a partisanship 
so intense as to draw from Louis (who 
shared it) an accusation of “ arrant mad 
quixotry.” The record is rounded off, 
after the diary peters out at the end of 
1893, with the familiar, sad and dramatic 
story of Louis’s death ‘and burial on the 
hilltop of Vaea, as told in his mother’s 
letters. Twenty-one years later, Fanny’s 
ashes were interred in the same spot. 
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David Hume: 

Writings on Economics } 
edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN ‘The ff 
essays’, says The Economist, “have a unity § 
and purpose that transcend their 18th 
century setting... can be re-read today 
with great profit’, The book consists of 
nine of Hume’s essays and twelve ex- 
tracts from his letters 30s 





The Historia Pontificalis 
of John of Salisbury 


edited by MARJORIE CHIBNALL John 
of Salisbury’s only historical work is an 
-account (many of the events described 
he saw as an eye-witness) covering the 
years 1148-1152, of Western Europe 
during and after the Second Crusade; 
it is of the first importance for English 
affairs at the time, and for the character 
and policy of Pope Eugenius Il, The 
author was not only a trustworthy his- 
torian; his mastery of words gives this 
narrative a lively style which makes it of 
special appeal to students of the period. 
Nelson’s Medieval Texts 2os 








The Works of 
George Berkeley 
VOLUME VIII 


edited by A. A. LUCE All Berkeley's 
extant letters, with the exception of a 
few which appeared in previous volumes 
in the series, some 270 in all — of which 
about ¢o have never been printed before 
in any collection—are contained in this 
volume, It completes the publication of 
Berkeley's works and Volume IX, which 
is to follow, will contain annotations and 
notes to the letters and an index of the 
complete works, 


viii + 312 pp 17 May 308 





A Plea for Man 


by MARIO M. ROSSI The Italian 
biographer of Berkeley, himself a philoso- 
pher of distinction, attempts through an 
analysis of the meaning of personality, to 
restore man to a sense of his dignity 1% 
before God. 


Edinburgh University Press 
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BLOOD ROYAL 
by TAIN MONCREIFFE and DON 
POTTINGER A study of the origins 
and development of monarchy — light- 
heartedly told with wit and colour on [f 


every page by the authors of Simple f 
Heraldry and Simple Custom. 52s 6d ¥ 
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Korea Tomorrow 

KYUNG CHO CHUNG 
The most detailed and up-to-date factual 
account of. Korea that has yet been com- 
piled. It contains a great wealth of 
material on the history, social customs, 
religion, language and_ literature, the 
economic and political structure, and the 


desperate current problems of Korea. 
41s. 6d. net 


The Far East 


CLAUDE A. BUSS 


“A massive study. This sets. develop- 
ments down to about 1954 against their 
much older historical background—gives 
useful help in doing so” . . . Jules Menken 
on the B.B.C. 45s. 6d. net 


: . * 

Man’s Religions 
JOHN B. NOSS 
Describing, within a basic historical frame- 
work, the major developments within each 
religion. Invaluable to all students of 
comparative religion. Ready May 22nd. 

42s. Od. net 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


CHARLES W. KEGLEY anp 
ROBERT W. BRETALL 
“He has captured the attention of the 
literate and thoughtful not so much by 
his views about the nature and destiny of 
man as by passionate moral integrity 
and intellectual keenness ” . . . New York 
Times Book Review. 45s. 6d. net 
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Monopoly in America 


The Government as Promoter 
WALTER ADAMS anp 
HAROLD M. GRAY 


The authors contend that the federal 
government has contributed to the growth 
of monopolistic enterprises, that present 
anti-trust laws are ineffectual when “ big 
business” is favoured by government 


action. 19s. Od. net 


The Great Enterprise 
Growth and Behavior of the Big Corporation 
HERRYMON MAURER 
The intelligent citizen’s guide to a truer 
appreciation of the present-day industrial 
giant, based on the reports of 50 American 
great corporations, 35s. Od. net 
From all Booksellers. 
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STOP PRESS Coming June 5th 
EISENHOWER AS PRESIDENT 


by Merlo Pusey. An independent survey of his 
administrational record—a provocative dis- 
cussion of Eisenhower as leader and _policy- 
maker, - 21s. Od. net 





| arrangements of bluestone uprights. 


Old Stones 


STONEHENGE. 
By R. J. C. Atkinson. 
Hamish Hamilton. 225 pages. 16s. 


} OR over eight hundred years Stone- 
henge has attracted the attention of 
chroniclers and antiquaries, but it is only 
during the last few decades that it has 
been subjected to serious archeological 
research. Mr Richard Atkinson is one 
of the small team of prehistorians en- 
gaged in the engrossing task of trying 
to discover the historical meaning of 
the assemblage of stones and earthwork 
which for most of us symbolises Ancient 
Britain. In this lucid and essentially 
modest book, he tells us, with the help 
of an: admirable series of new illustra- 
tions, what has so far been discovered 
about the monument. 

Much of his space is concerned with 
sequence. The earliest structure, which 
dates from near the beginning of the 
second millennium sc when late Neo- 
lithic culture still prevailed in Wessex, 
comprised a circle of ritual pits enclosed 
by a penannular bank and ditch with 
possibly some kind of wooden erection 
in the middle. Next, two concentric 
circles of bluestones from the Prescelly 
Mountains of Pembrokeshire were set 
up in the middle of the enclosed area, 
the entrance to which was connected 
by way of an avenue, bounded on either 
side by bank and ditch, with the river 
Avon. It was not until around r500 BC 
that the original bluestone circles were 
dismantled and the familiar lintelled 
circle and horseshoe setting of trilithons 
of sarsen stone from the Marlborough 
Downs were erected with their matching 


How the various stones were brought 


| to the site, shaped and erected are topics 
that may well tempt readers to experi- 


ment for themselves. But the most 
pressing problem with which Mr Atkin- 
son presents us is why and under whose 
auspices this astonishing structure, with 
its many sophisticated details, came to 
be erected on Salisbury Plain. Quite 
evidently there must have been some 
inspiration, to say the least, from out- 
side, and archeology points unambigu- 


| ously to Mycenz. Some years ago Pro- 


fessor Piggott showed that many of the 
richer graves of the Wessex Bronze Age 
contained objects showing traces of 


| Mycenzan fashions and techniques as 


well as actual trade-goods, like the 
famous faience beads, of east Mediter- 
ranean manufacture. Then, quite 
recently, Mr Atkinson himself noticed a 
delineation of a dagger of Mycenzan 
type on one of the great sarsen trilithons 
of Stonehenge. The Mycenzan context 
of Stonehenge has been established, but 
beyond this sober archeology does not 
yet allow us to go. 

At this point Mr Atkinson steps down 
into the field of conjecture in company 
with Stukeley, Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the rest, distinguished in their day, 
but a trifle out of keeping with modern 
scientific temper. Day-dreams can often 
be a- vital element in research, yet it 
may still be questioned whether they 
are in place in a popular work, even 
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when labelled as such by their author. 
It is a little ominous that some have 
praised Mr Atkinson for his fiction and 
taken his facts for granted. The public 
appetite for archzology may well be 
satiated prematurely if deprived too con- 
sistently of the stimulus of being con- 
fronted by the fact of the unknown and 
even on occasion of the unknowable. 


Northern Ligh ts 


THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDI- 
NAVIA. 

By William L. Shirer. 

Robert Hale. 437 pages. 21s. 


R SHIRER has attempted the 
virtually impossible, even for a 
journalist of his distinction—to make 
something glamorous and gripping out 
of the worthy, respectable ‘and well- 
intentioned Nordic social democracies. 
Only those who sympathise with their 
politics will appreciate the “ challenge ” 
in his thorough but necessarily brief 
account of the four countries. But the 
four are sisters under the skin, though 
they spend much of their time being 
catty about one another; and English 
bookshelves have lacked a good single 
volume that deals with all four as they 
are today. 

The Scandinavian group of nations is 
unique. Everywhere the Social Demo- 
crats are in power, though often in coali- 
tion ; the flag of the welfare state was 
raised long ago, though the welfare state 
has been erected on the foundations of a 
capitalist economy; everywhere, save 
possibly Finland, foreign policies are 
idealist and plain-spoken. The clear air 
and austere Nordic landscape seem to 
have entered into the temper of the 
people, who have realised more of the 
social goals of liberal humanism than 
any other people in the world. 

Mr Shirer looked enviously at this 
refuge of sanity while he was in 
Berlin, and in the last few years has spent 
some time in finding out about it for him- 
self. Though his book is still the work 
of an “outsider looking in,” it is (in 
the motto of a newspaper not his own) 
to a high degree reliable, realistic and 
readable. In some sections—Finnish 
foreign policy in the war years, for 
instance—he moves. with lucidity 
through a murky subject ; and he has the 
good journalist’s knack of making the 
reader constantly surprised at the 
amount of heavy matter he has put 
painlessly behind him. 

It is difficult to fault him. He does 
not seem to emphasise enough how close 
to double-dealing the venerated Marshal 
Mannerheim came in his relations with 
Churchill in 1941 and the Germans in 
1944. A book of comparisons is bound 
to underplay the differences between 
the four countries ; but there is a vital 
distinction between Sweden and the 
rest, since. one is a social demmocracy in 
a rich and industrial society while the 
others are social democracies in poor or 
chiefly agrarian ones. But as a compact 
and trustworthy account of a too often 
overlooked corner of the world this 


deserves a prominent place on the book- 
shelf. 
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Wars Apart 


HENRY CLIFFORD, VC: His Letters 
and Sketches from the Crimea. 

Michael Foseph. 288 pages. 42s. 

THE FREMANTLE DIARY: An Evye- 
witness Account of the American Civil War. 
Deutsch. 335 pages. 21s. 


= than a decade in time separates 
the siege of Sevast :pol from the siege 
of Petersburg. But in spirit they are a 
century apart. The Crimea, despite the 
railway at Balaclava, is a hideous reflec- 
tion of the Peninsula in a distorting 
mirror. In its later years the American 
Civil War, despite the muzzle loading 
rifles, looks forward to the long agonies 
of the trenches in the Great War. 
Clifford was-a witness of the criminal 
blunders of one of the last of the old 
wars. Fremantle, though the only battle 
he witnessed was the great set-piece of 
Gettysburg, was on the fringes of 
modern war. This is the first contrast 
between the two. The second is how 
they look through their field glasses. To 
a soldier engaged in it, as Clifford was, 
war seems a nasty, bloody muddle where 
mistakes are paid for in lives and in pain. 
To an outsider, as Fremantle was, war 
has the glitter of courage and a certain 
nobility about it where mistakes in one 
battle may perhaps be set right in the 
next. At Gettysburg he watches Lee 
and Longstreet, but he does not count 
the dead on Cemetery Hill. 

Clifford is the more vivid. His letters 
home, from which the book is compiled, 
are written before the dead have been 
buried and before anger has given way 
to numb despair. Brave, intelligent and 
sustained by his firm Catholic faith, he 
gives in his letters a critical account of 
the whole of the campaign. As a mem- 
ber of the staff he saw all the major 
actions, served in the trenches and en- 
dured the winter that killed an army. 
This is revealed in intimate detail in his 
letters while his sketches expose the 
horrors and the miseries. Through 
Clifford’s eyes the reader is brought as 
close as perhaps he will ever be to that 
strange war of a hundred years ago. 

The Fremantle Diary, though it is 
supplemented by an able introduction 
by Maurice Ashley outlining the course 
of the war, covers but a few months. 
But in these few months this rather 
absurd figure of a British colonel met 
most of the Confederate commanders, 
wandered on the outskirts of the Vicks- 
burg campaign, was present at perhaps 
the most decisive battle of the war and 
in the end, despite his hatred of slavery, 
found himself in sympathy with the 
gallantry and defiance of the South. So 
impressed was he by the bearing of Lee 
when he rallied Pickett’s division after 
its repulse and by the morale of the Con- 
federate army (made up of probably the 
finest infantry of the day) that he 
assumed that the South would gain its 
independence. But then he did not meet 
Lincoln, Grant or Sherman. Because it 
1S SO precise and limited the diary can 
only find a place on the shelves of those 
who have some familiarity with the war. 
To that audience the book can be 
recommended unreservedly. 
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THE SUMMER KING, 
By Aylmer Vallance. 
Thames and Hudson, 16s. 

ARDINAL ALBERONTS “political 

Testament” of 1753 credits Baron 
Theodore von Neuhoff, a minor West- 
phalian noble, with “the boldness to 
make pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Corsica and cause himself to be made 
king.” And Paudace, toujours l’audace 
might well have been his motto. He 
would have been at home among the 
adventurers—Jabez Balfour, Whitaker 
Wright, Hooley and Bottomley—in an 
earlier book of the late Mr Vallance, 
Very Private Enterprise; but he was 
more romantic and less harmful—even to 
his Corsican “subjects” whose sus- 
picions reacted more dangerously than 
the average shareholder’s. 

His six months’ kingship, which ended 
ignominiously in November, 1736, ¢x- 
hibited most of his peculiar qualities : 
financed by the Jewish communities of 
Leghorn and Tunis, his failure was as 
much due to his criminal follies as to 
Corsican feuds. He was a liar, a thief, a 
callous seducer, and a coward; yet seven 
years later the English Government sent 
him in a frigate round the island to find 
out if his subjects wanted him back. 

‘This was the last of a series of enter- 
prises which began with his misappro- 
priation of Swedish secret service money 
in 1715. Expelled from Tuscany in 1747 
Theodore came to London. But English 


212 pages. 


interest in Corsica had evaporated ; and 
after living for a few months on the 
curiosity excited by his reputation, he 
was arrested for debt and lodged in the 
King’s Bench Prison. . There he 
remained till released by the passing of 
the Act’ for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors (he offered his kingdom as his 
security) in May, 1755. But despite a” 
somewhat cynical “ Public Appeal” by 
Walpole and a “ benefit night” by Gar- 
rick, King Theodore’s career declined 
rapidly. His grave in the paupers’ corner 
of St. Anne’s, Soho, would have been for- 
gotten as soon as his monarchy, but for 
an inscription erected by Walpole, 
whose ironic moralisings provided an 
edifying epilogue to a picturesque im- 
postor’s tragi-comedy. 


Mountain Pictures 


MONT BLANC TO EVEREST. 

By Gaston Rébuffat. 

Thames and Hudson. 158 pages. 35s, 
THE AGE OF MOUNTAINEERING. 
By James Ramsey Ullman. 

Collins. 384 pages. 30s. 


HE literature of mountaineering has 

been copiously illustrated, from the 
days of Whymper’s drawings to the 
photographs of the present era. But the 
reproduction of the illustrations, especi- 
ally of photographs, has too often not 
been as skilled as the work of the photo- 
grapher. “Mont Blanc to Everest” is 
a shining exception and it should set a 
standard by which future pictures of 
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mountains will be judged. The photo- 
graphs themselves are of the very first 
order—in itself not an unusual event— 
but they are reproduced in photogravure 
of a quality that is a delight to see. Too 
frequently the work of the printer goes 
unacclaimed, and it is with gratitude that 
we pay tribute to the French — 
Etablissements Braun et ie of 
Mulhouse, who were responsible for the 
photogravure plates. No better photo- 
gravure reproduction is likely to be seen 
for a long time to come. Fortunately, 
the printing of the pictures is matched, 
in the English edition, by the excellent 
typography and press-work of the text, 
for which Jarrolds of Norwich were 
responsible. Gaston Rébuffat, a Marseil- 
lais by origin who became a Chamonix 
guide, has contributed a highly sensitive 
commentary which has been most suc- 
cessfully translated—and the translation 
can have been no easy task—by Geoffrey 
Sutton. 

“The Age of Mountaineering” is 
based on the author’s previous “ High 
Conquest” but continues the story of 
mountaineering up to the ascent of 
Everest. Mr Uliman’s book should be 
judged as popular history and not as 
a serious contribution to the literature 
of mountaineering. For British readers 
the most useful section is probably that 
dealing with the American continent, 
though the chapter on British mountains 
(contributed by Mr W. H. Murray) 
contains some excellent advice to those 
whose experience has been confined to 
the British Isles. 
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(Continued fram Page 386) 


1953-54 season, the last for which the accounts of the two 
boards have been published, the average price realised by 
both was £360 a ton fob. In that season the fixed price 
paid to the cocoa farmer in the Gold Coast—the world’s 
largest producer—was {£134 a ton and in Nigeria {170 a 
ton. After all expenses had been met, including the pay- 
ment of huge sums in export duty, the Gold Coast board 
was left with a net surplus of {11.1 million, and the 
Nigerian board with a surplus of £6.2 million. Last season 
the average price realised for Gold Coast cocoa was probably 
in the region of £350 a ton, and the quantity was sub- 
stantially the same as in 1953-54. Since the producers’ 
price remained unchanged, and marketing expenses could 
hardly change much, the board’s net surplus for 1954-55 
must have been similar to that of the previous season. In 
Nigeria, however, the board’s trading margin must have 
dropped by about 40 per cent, because the producers’ price 
was raised by £30 to £200 a ton ; the net surplus probably 
dropped in proportion. 

Cocoa farmers in the Gold Coast are being paid nearly 
£150 a ton this season, an increase of £15, while the market 
price has fallen sharply. The average price of the 190,000 
tons sold so far is unlikely to be more than £235 a ton. 
After paying export duty of about £67 a ton and marketing 
expenses of about {20 a ton, the board would be left with 
just under {150 a ton. Up to the present, then, the board 
has at best broken even. But the price of Gold Coast cocoa 
has now come down to £200 a ton and the board still has 
about 35,000 tons unsold. If all that cocoa had to be sold 
at present prices, the board would incur a loss of about 
{20 a ton, or £700,000. 


Must Prices be Reduced ? 


Nigeria must have incurred a substantial loss already. 
The average price realised for the 95,000 tons sold so far 
can hardly be more than £225 a ton, for Nigerian cocoa 
normally fetches about £10 a ton less than that of the Gold 
Coast. After paying export duty (about £45 a ton) and 
marketing expenses (about £20) the board would be left 
with {£160 a ton. Yet it pays the producer {£200 a ton. 
Hence on its sales to date the board has probably lost about 
£40 a ton, or nearly £4 million. If the remaining 15,000 
tons of the crop have to be sold at about {£190 a ton the 
board’s total deficit this season would be nearly £§ million. 

A loss in one season is of no great moment to the boards’ 
finances, for their reserves are large. Their accounts for 
1953-54 showed that the Gold Coast board had a general 
reserve of £6.5 million, and its stabilisation reserve, which 
was set up to shelter the producer in times of low prices, 
stood then at £51 million. The general reserve of the 
Nigerian board, before it was distributed among the regional 
marketing boards that have assumed the central board’s 
main functions, stood at £29 million ; no specific allocation 
was made to a stabilisation reserve. 

The political implications of a loss, however, could be 
troublesome. The government of the western region of 
Nigeria, which produces the bulk of the crop, is now 
responsible for fixing the price guaranteed to the farmer. 
Can it avoid reducing the price for the coming crop ? 
The farmers no doubt will argue that the government should 
instead exact less in export duty, and let any remaining 
loss fall on the board’s reserves. In the Gold Coast, where 
the fixed price is £50 lower at £150 a ton, the need for 
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a reduction is less urgent, and the government could be for- 
given for wanting to maintain the price at least for another 
season. In both countries the reserves could well be drawn 
upon to cushion the full impact on the farmers of the fall 
in the market price. Though the cocoa boom is past the 
outlook is not altogether gloomy. World consumption is 
responding to lower prices, and will in time catch up with— 
if it does not surpass—world production. Any recovery 
in the price, however, will be moderated by the heavy stocks 
in consumers’ hands. 


Blueprint for Apartheid—Il 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Tomlinson commission devoted a great deal of 

attention and attached much importance to what is 
called “ ecclesiastical development.” The greatest and most 
difficult problem confronting it “was the fact that it 
appeared as if all efforts in connection with the development 
of the Bantu areas were arrested by the unwillingness of 
the Bantu.” It came to the conclusion that the Christian 
religion and education would -help “ to convert this reluct- 
ance into spontaneous and purposeful action,” because 


the Christian religion is indeed a miraculous power which 
has radically affected the lives of the Bantu in such a way 
that no natural scientific explanation can be found for the 
transformation which has taken place in their lives. It is 
a supernatural power which has asserted itself in their lives 
and in every aspect of them. 


The commission therefore believes that the churches 
should be deliberately associated with the entire develop- 
ment programme. It recommends the establishment of a 
special Church and Mission Affairs section in the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs; the large-scale training of mis- 
sionaries and Native spiritual workers ; registration de novo 
of all churches and missionary societies ; the issue of permits 
to all missionary workers among the Natives in order to 
prevent witch-doctors, communists, agitators and exploiters 
from carrying on their undesirable and politically dangerous 
practices under the cloak of Christianity. The com- 
mission also considers it necessary that in future a much 
larger percentage of missionary workers should have a South 
African background and training. It wants the Natives 
eventually to develop “a Bantu civilisation with its own 
Christian way of life.” 

The commission suggests a ten-year development plan 
under which £104 million would be spent on building up - 
the agricultural, industrial, mining and commerdial resources 
of the areas, and on providing health, welfare, educational 
and other services. Of this amount, £33 million would be 
spent on agriculture ; £30 million on industry, commerce, 
financial institutions and so on; {£13 million on basic 
facilities ; and £12 million on urban development. More 
than a hundred towns must be established on an economic 
basis to house and support the 64 per cent of the population 
who would not be able to gain a living from agriculture. 
Investigation has shown that it should be feasible to estab- 
lish and develop an iron and steel industry and quite a wide 
variety of secondary industries ranging from cotton textile 
and woollen industries to light metal factories and sugar 
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refineries. Native banks, building societies and insurance 
companies would also have to be established. 

In order to promote industrialisation in the Native areas 
“the aim should be not to force industrialists to move into 
the reserves, but to attract them there voluntarily by pro- 
viding facilities such as transport, power, water and urban 
development.” The commission envisages that the “ Native 
sector ” should have at its disposal the entire economic and 
administrative machinery of the “ European sector,” and it 
adds: 

It is essential that the economic unity of the country and 
the free participation of the Bantu areas in the total 
ecqnomic activity of the Union should be preserved ; more- 
over, economic barriers or divergent directions of develop- 
ment would not promote development, while different price 
stractures or a division of the national market area by 
customs barriers, would be unthinkable. All establishment 
of industries will, therefore, in the long run have to take 
place on an economic basis, and there will have to be co- 
ordination with the directions of development, economic 
institutions and financial resources of the Union. 


To begin with, Europeans would have to act as entre- 
preneurs, but ultimately the Natives would have to take 
over entirely, and they would from the outset be given pro- 
prietal rights in both rural and urban areas. Paradoxically, 
however, the commission does not recommend giving the 
Native workers in the reserves the right to form trade 
unions—they are not, it says, ripe for this. Although the 
Natives “ will tend to move in the direction of the industrial 
civilisation of the European,” they will not be westernised. 


Footing the Bill 


The money for all this gigantic development will have to 
come from government as well as from private sources. The 
commission suggests that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the American Point Four 
programme might be possible new foreign sources of sup- 
port. A Development Corporation for the Native Areas 
would derive capital from the Nature Trust, and would also 
be empowered to issue redeemable shares. After the first 
ten years the Bantu areas themselves should be able to 
provide substantial amounts for their further development. 
But, as the commission rightly points out, a vitally important 
question is “ whether Bantu and European enterprise will 
be attracted to the Bantu areas in sufficient measure to 
utilise to the fullest extent the capital which will be 
invested ” there. 

This i$ but one of many questions which the commission 
leaves unanswered. The overriding issue, of course, is the 
practicability of the segregation formula. One member of 
the commission, Professor Bischoff, fears that it will prove 
to be impracticable, and says, in a dissenting passage, that 
“ progressive integration, with its economic and political 
consequences, will then have to be accepted.” His views 
are widely shared in other quarters. There is also the 
question of the degree to which the Native people will co- 
operate in a scheme designed by white men primarily to 
safeguard their political domination. And the commission 
does not touch on the vital issue of the political representa- 
tion in the central government of the 16 million people who, 
it hopes, will be living in the Native areas by the end of 
the century. It was not asked to consider the problem of 
political rights for the Natives outside the Native areas, but 
it makes it clear that such people will not be entitled to any 
rights because they are “visitors” to the white areas. 
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The fact that most of the “ visitors” will never have lived 
anywhere else and will be fourth or fifth generation dwellers 
in the white areas is conveniently glossed over. 

Moreover, will white capital, white entrepreneurs, white 
technicians and supervisors be attracted to the Native areas 
if they know they are to be there on sufferance and only as 
long as they can be used and are needed ? And what will 
white industrialists and farmers say if black men start 
moving to the Native areas in large numbers ? Fifty per 
cent of the workers in South African industry are Natives. 
There are today 21,000 Native tractor drivers in the smallest 
province, the Free State ; the agricultural industry in this 
area will collapse if these men decide to go and drive tractors 
in the Native areas. 

As a regional plan to develop an underdeveloped area, the 
Tomlinson report has much to commend it. But it fails 
completely to provide a satisfactory formula either for total 
territorial separation or for co-existence in a multi-racial 
society. This crucial problem remains as urgent as ever. 

(Concluded) 


German Free Democrats at 
Wirzburg 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE conference of the German Free Democrats at 

Wiirzburg last weekend was a landmark in the party’s 
history. It endorsed the breach with Dr Adenauer’s coali- 
tion and put the seal on the secession of the sixteen dissident 
Bundestag deputies, including four Federal ministers. At 
the same time, it provided some clues about the alignment 
of forces for next year’s Bundestag election. 

The conference showed that for the present the remain- 
ing Free Democrats manage to combine a certain amount 
of unity with the greatest possible differences in background, 
approach and temperament, ranging from the strong 
personal quarrels within the leadership of the party’s Land 
organisations to the bizarre mosaic of varied opinions 
without any common roots. Even the split with the dissi- 
dent wing of the Federal Vice-Chancellor, Herr Bliicher, 
did not substantially reduce the number of different group- . 
ings, since it cut across them. The dissidents who have just 
formed a new Free People’s Party range from the “ Euro- 
pean” Herr Bliicher to the rather nationalistic and right- 
wing Herr Euler, the former chairman of the Free Demo- 
crats in Hesse. The split was not primarily over ideological 
differences, but over the question of whether the party was 
with Dr Adenauer or against him. 

It is therefore not surprising that opposition to Dr 
Adenauer was the central theme at Wiirzburg. It dominated 
the main speech of the party’s chairman, Dr Dehler, who 
was re-elected by a considerable majority, though largely 
for lack of a genuine alternative. With his usual rhetorical 
skill, Dr Dehler produced a brilliant criticism of what he 
called the Chancellor’s autocratic methods. Though he 
vastly overplayed his theme, he did touch on feelings which 
cut across party divisions. But there was little attempt by 


any speaker to go beyond the general criticism that the 
Chancellor did not pay enough attention to German 
reunification and that he had neglected German interests 
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Simon resources and experience are brought 


to bear on many industrial developments of 
national and international importance. 
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refineries. Native banks, building societies and insurance 
companies would also have to be established. 

In order to promote industrialisation in the Native areas 
“the aim should be not to force industrialists to move into 
the reserves, but to attract them there voluntarily by pro- 
viding facilities such as transport, power, water and urban 
development.” The commission envisages that the “ Native 
sector ” should have at its disposal the entire economic and 
administrative machinery of the “ European sector,” and it 
adds: 

It is essential that the economic unity of the country and 
the free participation of the Bantu areas in the total 
ecqnomic activity of the Union should be preserved ; more- 
ove, economic barriers or divergent directions of develop- 
ment would not promote development, while different price 
strfctures or a division of the national market area by 
customs barriers, would be unthinkable. All establishment 
of industries will, therefore, in the long run have to take 
place on an economic basis, and there will have to be co- 
ordination with the directions of development, economic 
institutions and financial “resources of the Union. 


To begin with, Europeans would have to act as entre- 
preneurs, but ultimately the Natives would have to take 
over entirely, and they would from the outset be given pro- 
prietal rights in both rural and urban areas. Paradoxically, 
however, the commission does not recommend giving the 
Native workers in the reserves the right to form trade 
unions—they are not, it says, ripe for this. Although the 
Natives “ will tend to move in the direction of the industrial 
civilisation of the European,” they will not be westernised. 


Footing the Bill 


The money for all this gigantic development will have to 
come from government as well as from private sources. The 
commission suggests that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the American Point Four 
programme might be possible new foreign sources of sup- 
port. A Development Corporation for the Native Areas 
would derive capital from the Nature Trust, and would also 
be empowered to issue redeemable shares. After the first 
ten years the Bantu areas themselves should be able to 
provide substantial amounts for their further development. 
But, as the commission rightly points out, a vitally important 
question is “ whether Bantu and European enterprise will 
be attracted to the Bantu areas in sufficient measure to 
utilise to the fullest extent the capital which will be 
invested ” there. 

This ig but one of many questions which the commission 
leavés unanswered. The overriding issue, of course, is the 
practicability of the segregation formula. One member of 
the commission, Professor Bischoff, fears that it will prove 
to be impracticable, and says, in a dissenting passage, that 
“ progressive integration, with its economic and political 
consequences, will then have to be accepted.” His views 
are widely shared in other quarters. There is also the 
question of the degree to which the Native people will co- 
operate in a scheme designed by white men primarily to 
safeguard their political domination. And the commission 
does not touch on the vital issue of the political representa- 
tion in the central government of the 16 million people who, 
it hopes, will be living in the Native areas by the end of 
the century. It was not asked to consider the problem of 
political rights for the Natives outside the Native areas, but 
it makes it clear that such people will not be entitled to any 
rights because they are “visitors” to the white areas. 
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The fact that most of the “ visitors” will never have lived 
anywhere else and will be fourth or fifth generation dwellers 
in the white areas is conveniently glossed over. 

Moreover, will white capital, white entrepreneurs, white 
technicians and supervisors be attracted to the Native areas 
if they know they are to be there on sufferance and only as 
long as they can be used and are needed ? And what will 
white industrialists and farmers say if black men start 
moving to the Native areas in large numbers? Fifty per 
cent of the workers in South African industry are Natives. 
There are today 21,000 Native tractor drivers in the smallest 
province, the Free State ; the agricultural industry in this 
area will collapse if these men decide to go and drive tractors 
in the Native areas. 

As a regional plan to develop an underdeveloped area, the 
Tomlinson report has much to commend it. But it fails 
completely to provide a satisfactory formula either for total 
territorial separation or for co-existence in a multi-racial 
society. This crucial problem remains as urgent as ever. 

(Concluded) 


German Free Democrats at 
Wirzburg 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE conference of the ~German Free Democrats at 

Wiirzburg last weekend was a landmark in the party’s 
history. It endorsed the breach with Dr Adenauer’s coali- 
tion and put the seal on the secession of the sixteen dissident 
Bundestag deputies, including four Federal ministers. At 
the same time, it provided some clues about the alignment 
of forces for next year’s Bundestag election. 

The conference showed that for the present the remain- 
ing Free Democrats manage to combine a certain amount 
of unity with the greatest possible differences in background, 
approach and temperament, ranging from the strong 
personal quarrels within the leadership of the party’s Land 
organisations to the bizarre mosaic of varied opinions 
without any common roots. Even the split with the dissi- 
dent wing of the Federal Vice-Chancellor, Herr Bliicher, 
did not substantially reduce the number of different group- 
ings, since it cut across them. The dissidents who have just 
formed a new Free People’s Party range from the “ Euro- 
pean” Herr Bliicher to the rather nationalistic and right- 
wing Herr Euler, the former chairman of the Free Demo- 
crats in Hesse. The split was not primarily over ideological 
differences, but over the question of whether the party was 
with Dr Adenauer or against him. 

It is therefore not surprising that opposition to Dr 
Adenauer was the central theme at Wiirzburg. It dominated 
the main speech of the party’s chairman, Dr Dehler, who 
was re-elected by a considerable majority, though largely 
for lack of a genuine alternative. With his usual rhetorical 
skill, Dr Dehler produced a brilliant criticism of what he 
called the Chancellor’s autocratic methods. Though he 
vastly overplayed his theme, he did touch on feelings which 
cut across party divisions. But there was little attempt by 
any speaker to go beyond the general criticism that the 
Chancellor did not pay enough attention to German 
reunification and that he had neglected German interests 
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in the Saar. It was claimed that the Free Democrats had, 
above all others, won back the Saar for the Fatherland. 
The prominence given to the Saar question, which 1s almost 
the only one over which the Free Democrats can claim a 
success, is understandable. But it is full of risks, since it 
plays into the hands of the man who is now possibly the 
most dangerous active German politician on this side of 
the Iron Curtain—Herr Heinrich Schneider, the leader of 
the Democratic party in the Saar (DPS). 

Herr Schneider sounded the shrill clarion call of extreme 
German nationalism. He compared the treatment of the 
Saar by the French in the postwar years with that of the 
Soviet Zone by the Communists and proclaimed the 
liberation of the Saar as the pattern for German reunifi- 
cation. He insisted that German reunification had to 
precede the establishment of European co-operation and 
demanded, in due course, direct negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on German reunification. No one except the 
chairman of the Berlin Free Democrats, Herr Schwennicke, 
contradicted Herr Schneider, who, in fact, received con- 
siderable applause. But when questioned at a press con- 
ference Dr Dehler said that Herr Schneider had merely put 
forward his own opinions and that these had not been 
agreed with him. While he to some extent dissociated ‘him- 
self from these opinions, one could sense his reluctance to 
engage in controversy with a man with a considerable 
following. The influential North Rhine-Westphalia group 
seems at one time to have toyed with the idea of Herr 
Schneider as a possible successor to Dr Dehler, and he 
certainly remains in the running. 

The party endorsed the Diisseldorf switch to a coalition 
with the Social Democrats and at present favours this con- 
stellation for Bonn in 1957. But at the same time even 
Dr Dehler was careful not to rule out other possibilities ; 
he confined his personal attacks to Dr Adenauer and was 
complimentary to the Federal Foreign Minister, Herr von 
Brentano, and the Federal Minister for Home Affairs, Herr 
Schroeder. The Free Democrats hope to remain the third 
strongest party in the Bundestag in 1957 and to be able 
to tip the scales. But it remains to be seen to what extent 
the new Free People’s party will be able to draw away 
support from them. To maintain their strength, the Free 
Democrats will have to make up their minds on a positive 
programme acceptable to their various groups. 


Orthodox Finance for 
New Zealand 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


HE report of New Zealand’s Royal Commission on 
monetary, banking and credit systems has been wel- 
comed by the government, which admittedly has political 
cause to be grateful for it. It has also been welcomed on 
the whole by the press, banks, commercial interests and, 
as far as one can judge, by that considerable section of the 
public which still has misgivings about financial nostrums 
prescribed by unregistered and untried practitioners. 
Inevitably its orthodoxy has been the chief criticism 
levelled against the report by those who want a change, 
and the most vocal of these critics are the social creditors. 
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The commission spent a good deal of time listening to their 
evidence and theories. Its report said in effect that it could 
not understand some of their evidence, but what it could 
understand convinced it that social credit is no remedy for 
anything, but simply a short cut towards inflation and 
economic confusion. Naturally the Social Credit League 
does not like this and is saying so. The unexpected size 
of the social credit vote at the last election startled the 
government, and it obviously hoped that an objective 
examination of these troublesome theorisers would provide 
an authoritative funeral oration on them. These hopes were 
fulfilled by the report, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
the corpse will lie down. Social creditors are now saying 
that they never expected anything else from the commission 
but a whitewashing of the present monetary system ; they 
are certain to make this contention their chief argument at 
the next election and to obtain a good deal of support for it. 


4 


Criticism from the Left 


Apart from the social creditors, the chief criticism of the 
report comes from the Labour Party, which holds that any- 
thing wrong with the financial system is ipso facto the fault 
of the government and that any report which in general 
sustains the government is a poor one. In particular, it 
dislikes reports of criticism of the cheap money policy which 
the present government inherited from its Labour pre- 
dectssor and which it has maintained largely because it 
lacked the courage to abandon it. Labour also does not 
agree with the commission’s view that New Zealand’s 
present housing policy is a contributory cause of inflation. 
The New Zealand Master Builders’ Federation does not like 
this either. and has already asked rather plaintively why 
building should .be the only industry singled out in the 
report for critical attention. 

The commission’s recommendation that New Zealand 
should join the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund also creates political problems for the government. 
Some New Zealand opinion is strongly opposed to joining 
the World Bank, Labour habitually represents both the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund as covers 
for American dollar diplomacy and the social creditors say 
that overseas borrowing would not be necessary if their 
theories were adopted. The reserve bank has several times 
recommended that New Zealand should join the World Bank 
but the government has so far fought shy of the uproar 
which it fears this step would create. It may be helped to 
make up its mind by the report’s recommendation, but, as 
the commission has pointed out, political considerations 
tend to weigh heavily in deciding New Zealand’s financial 


Most of the rest of the commission’s recommendations 
do not present the government with any serious problems. 
It stopped short of an unqualified recommendation in favour 
of PAYE, and its criticism of the cheap money policy which 
the government is now in the process of abandoning will 
strengthen the latter’s hand if it wants to expedite the 
process. The commission said some necessary and useful 
things about the need for strengthening New Zealand’s 
overseas reserves and encouraging thrift and savings. Its 
report also has the virtue of being a lucidly written, plainly 
expressed document which provides an authoritative outline 
of New Zealand’s existing financial and credit system and 
makes a number of practical, if orthodox, suggestions for 
its improvement. ’ 
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10th April. The Clean Air Bill was considered 
at the Report stage in Parliament today. 

A major factor in the prevention of 
atmospheric pollution is the increasing 

use of electricity. Ever since 1900 it is 

broadly true to say that the use of electrical 
energy has doubled every ten years. 

AEI is the largest group of electrical 
manufacturers in this country with companies 
building equipment for the complete range of 
generation, distribution and use of electricity. 


iith April. At Cranwell yesterday a 

senior R.A.F. officer emphasised the desire 

of the Service to modernise itself and 

substitute new ‘push button’ weapons 

for aircraft as soon as possible. 

B.T.H. built equipment for our Battle of 

Britain aircraft and today the AEI 

contribution to defence includes guided missiles, 


radar, gas turbines for the Royal Navy 
and even miniature cookers for tank crews. 








12th April. The Minister of Education opened 
the Conference of the National Association 

of Mental Health at Harrogate today. 

Hospitals all over the world use Newton Victor 
X-ray and Ediswan shock therapy equipment for 
the diagnosis and treatment of mental disorders. 








The Countess of Chinchén, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
was cured of a fever in 1639 by taking a potion prepared 
from the bark of a tree Which, a century later, was named 
Chinchona by the botanist Linnaeus. The indigenous name 
of the bark in Peru is quina-quina; it has saved countless 
lives for it is the natural source of quinine, once man’s only 


weapon against malaria. 






CHINCHONA > 


The Chinchona is an evergreen tree which is native to 
the well-watered eastern slopes of the Andes near the 
equator. Although it has been successfully grown in other 
parts of the world, it is still exported from Peru and 
neighbouring Republics. 

In almost all the important commercial centres of 
these countries and throughout South and Central America, 
branches of the Bank of London and South America serve 
the needs of traders. Reports on local produce markets, 
trading conditions, exchange regulations and economic 
affairs in general are sent by the branches to the Bank’s 
Head Office; the contents of these reports are published 
in our Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to our 


customers-and correspondents. 
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Cold Water on Coal 


Vee people who have considered the future of 
Britain’s fuel supplies at all recently have thought 
it advisable to hedge the bet made by the National 
Coal Board in 1950 that it would be able to mine 
240 million tons of coal a year by 1965. The board, 
however, remained outwardly sanguine, making re- 
assuring noises about “ revising the long-term plan”; 
as recently as June last year, in its last annual report, 
ir was even talking of “production of the order of 
250 million tons a year” as “the most it could expect 
to be available by about 1965,” though admittedly it 
did not quite say that this would all be available from 
the mines alone. But last autumn it did at length 
carry out a full revision of its long-term mining plan, 
asking every pit management in the country what it 
now, after six years’ investment under the “ Plan for 
Coal,” really hoped to produce by 1965-1970. 

The upshot may be, as the board says, realistic: it 
is also pretty dismal. The 
board no longer hopes to 
be able to produce 240 
million tons a year from the 
mines by 1965 ; it has put 
this. target back to 1970. 
It still intends to supply 
240 million tons of coal in 
1965 ; but it can only hope 
to do so by continuing to 
claw 10 million tons of 
opencast coal a year from 
the surface. It has already 
invested about £348 mil- 
lion in “ collieries and asso- 
ciated activities”, since 
nationalisation (including 
between 1950 and 1955, in 
real terms, nearly as much 
as it intended under the 
long-term plan). By 1960 


Actual spent 


Total : 
1956-60 af Py 
1955 prices 


COLLIERY INVESTMENT, ACTUAL 
AND PLANNED 
(£ million) 


WA Plon odjusted for 
Z orice. 


52° REVISED PLAN 1956°- 





ii intends to spend another £500 million on this 
colliery investment, and between 1960 and 1965 
a further £360 million; between 1965 and 1970, the 
board guesses, colliery investment may have to continue 
at about the same level. But output from the Coal 
Board’s mines, into which these vast sums are being 
sunk, is not expected to exceed 216 million tons in 
1960 (it was 208 million tons last year, but 214 million 
tons in 1953 and again in 1954) ; it is expected to reach 
only 228 million tons by 1965; and only 238 million 
tons by 1970. The board’s original planned investment 
(over and above the compensation paid for nationalisa- 
tion) in collieries, plus its mixed bag of ancillary assets, 
was to have cost some £635 million, reckoned at mid- 
1949 prices ; the £353 million that has actually been 
spent since it began has, owing to continuous inflation, 
accounted for only some £268 million of that original 
total. The remainder, at today’s prices, might amount to 
about £565 million. The 
board’s revision of its 
plans, allowing for more 
major projects and for the 
fact that they turn out to 
be longer and costlier to 
complete, now raises ex- 
penditure between 1955 
and 1965 to a suspiciously 
neat £1,000 million. 

Why have the output 
targets been revised down- 
wards, and the capital costs 
—inflation apart—revised 
so far upwards ? This is 
a question to which the 
board’s progress report 
“ Investing in Coal” gives 
only rather oblique 
answers ; those given this 
week by Mr James Bow- 
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man, the board’s new chairman, were more resound- 
ing, but not much more detailed. The board 
did not make the most of its own real explanation, 
which is depressing but—at least in terms of physical 
output—fairly convincing. This is, in short, that in 
1949 its planners did not properly comprehend the 
“factors of decline” that beset an extractive industry 
of the maturity—or senescence ?—of British coal. 

A mine is an underground factory with moving walls, 
and it works by consuming its own capacity for future 
production. With a long life already behind it, and 
after about 30 years of insufficient investment to main- 
tain its capacity in being, Britain’s coalmining industry 
contains 200 or more mines, with a present output of 
some 30 million tons a year, that are due to go out of 
production in the next 15 years. That is a steady, 
visible, reduction of capacity by about 2 million tons a 
year during the period of the Coal Board’s plan. But the 
same process of working 
out productive capacity is 


ORDER OF INCREASE IN COAL-MINING CAPACITY, 
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before it can be seld is rising steadily—at present by 
about a million tons a year. These are the major 
“factors of decline ” with which the board has become 
uncomfortably familiar in recent years. 

The board has not published a clear assessment of 
these investment needs in terms of tonnage “ above 
and below the line.” The accompanying table indicates 
the rough order of magnitude of these tonnages, so far 
as may be guessed from what figures the board has 
disclosed. In order to achieve a net increase in deep- 
mined output of 14-20 million tons a year by 1965 
(taking present capacity as something between the 1954 
output of 214 million tons and the 1955 output of 208 
million tons), such an analysis suggests that the industry 
will have to create more than 60 million tons of addi- 
tional annual capacity. So far, about £117 million has 
been spent on major schemes still to be completed, an 
expenditure that might be closer to {£200 million if 
grossed up to 19§§ prices ; 
between now and the end 


continuously going on in “vr : of 1965 some £430 million 
many mines with a longer 1960 1965 | 1970 is expected to be spent on 
productive life before | further schemes to be com- 
them: whole districts, 24 iv rease seheiktatileen | pleted in the period. The 
seams, and coalfaces are mined output by:....... 4-10 14-20 24-30 “marginal investment 
being steadily used up, and. Reiww the Line” :— cee per annual ton of output, 
the normal “ development Loss of Capacity :— | therefore—if such a term 
work” of opening up new 7 ha lle cla 2 fe os can be used here—looks to 
coal workings to support UIE fos teanuans bes 15-0 be of the order of {10 a 
production cannot keep L006 OF Ven <6. 5s és cksw s | 5 | 10-0 15-0 ton. 

pace with this loss of capa- Total “Factors of Decline” | 25 | 47-5 67-5 This table covers the 
Ry. SR is eset oo period from 1956 to 1970, 


merely to maintain mining 
Capacity in being can re- 
quire heavy investment. 
One group of mines in Britain, again responsible at 
present for about 30 million tons, is having about £130 
million spent upon major reconstruction schemes in it 
merely to hold output at a level that will, at the end of 
the effort, be about 300,000 tons a year less ; put into 
new mine sinkings, that £130 million might yield 13 
million tons a year of extra output. Investment, on this 
analysis, cannot simply be measured against the net 
increase in output that is finally achieved right across 
the industry ; it has to wipe out a considerable “ below 
the line” loss of capacity before the iceberg 
breaks surface in visibly increased production. 

Since 1950, the board asserts, the yearly loss of capa- 
city from mines that are dying and in others that have 
some time before they lie down may have totalled about 
4 million to § million tons a year. At present, it says, 
about 4 million tons a year of capacity are being 
lost and have to be replaced by new capacity elsewhere ; 
over the period of the plan, as more and more of the 
dying mines go out, this yearly wastage of capacity 
may be somewhat reduced. But new capacity has to 
be opened up to offset yet another loss of saleable 
tonnage—“ loss of vend.” As machine-mining sends 
up worse coal and more washeries are installed to clean 
it, the amount of dirt extracted from the tonnage raised 


capacity hence required by : 


29-35 





| 61-68 | 91-98 not the first six years of the 
| | plan. The board is a little 

coy about arguing that the 
increase of some 21 million tons a year in deep- 
mined output between 1947 and 1955 (more pre- 
cisely the rise of 27 million tons a year between 
1947 and 1952, and the stagnation and decline 
in output since), represented a growth of capacity cover- 
ing both this net increase and the perhaps 25 million 
tons or so by which (on the board’s figures) capacity 
might have declined. Quite obviously no such amount 
of extra capacity was created in the industry. The board 
generally holds that only expenditure on “ major 
schemes and reconstructions” can be said to open new 
capacity ; and only 20 such projects, costing in all 
about {11} million, have been completed—creating 
perhaps a million tons of extra capacity. 


That postwar increase of output, the board thinks, 
did not come from extra capacity ; it came from using 
existing capacity more efficiently. Increased mechani- 
sation and “general improvements” throughout the 
industry raised output by 124 per cent during the 
period in spite of the tendency for capacity to diminish. 
But 


For the future the replacement of this lost capacity and 


most of the positive gains in output and efficiency must 
come from the major schemes. 
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i should perhaps be added that making the Capacity 
available will not ensure that the output is achieved: 
that depends also on manpower and productivity. The 
original “Plan for Coal” has often been criticised for 
its assumption—repeated in this week’s revision—that 
manpower would be available in the numbers and at 
the places required; it also assumed, as the new 
plan does not, that a 2} per cent improvement 
in attendance could be assumed, and has, therefore, 
decided that by the mid-sixties it will need nearly as 
many miners as it has now. The new plan’s assumptions 
are in other senses even more hazardous. It is assumed 
that working time, as determined by the length of the 
shift, Saturday working, holidays, attendance, - and 
effective working time at the face, will remain more or 
less as at present, “the outcome of any change being 
such as not, on balance, to affect output.” These 
assumptions are clearly addressed to the National Union 
of Mineworkers. 


The figures that the board has produced to show what 
this plan will cost will not bear an any more calculating 
scrutiny. In spite of the face-saving proviso that the 
country needs all the coal that can be produced “ within 
reasonable economic limits,” it is clear that wherever 
increased production has appeared practicable the board 
has not worried much about the cost of the coal. If the 
country hopes to achieve the economic expansion upon 
which forward estimates of mounting fuel demand are 
based, it is hardly in a position to argue. Between now 
and 1970, fairly certainly, there is no other primary fuel 
likely to be available in quantities that would enable 
Britain to do with much less coal than this. This is 
not a matter of the relative investment required—by 
which criterion coal might not be all that much cheaper. 
But anyone tempted to suggest this investment should 
be put into other fuels must be prepared to find the 
equivalent of about 60-70 million tons of coal a year 
for the money, not merely about 20 million tons a year 


Disinflation 


OW that Britain’s effort to stop inflation is so 
largely entrusted to monetary policy, any sign of 
improvement’ in monetary technique and of sureness 
in applying it deserves a warm welcome. The launch- 
ing this week of a new Treasury stock issue is such 
a sign. It is one of special importance, because it 
goes some way towards allaying doubts about the future 
of monetary policy that had been aroused by one aspect 
of the Budget. 

These doubts sprang from the decision to discon- 
tinue, for two years, the financing of the nationalised 
industries by bank advances and by issues of their own 
Treasury-guaranteed stocks, and to finance them 
instead by direct lendings from the Exchequer. The 
budget speech made it reasonably clear that the pur- 
pose of the change was to make monetary policy more 
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more. It may cost {10-11 of investment to produce one 
ton of coal a year in about eight to ten years’ time ; a 
ton of oil products, worth two of coal, can be found, 
drilled, delivered, and refined, probably quicker, for an 
investment of about £40 a ton/year ; conceivably even 
nuclear electricity, back to uranium, may not require 
investment of a wholly different order from thermal 
electricity, counted all the way back to coal. But during 
the next fifteen years all that Britain can possibly hope 
to get of both these extra primary fuels will be required 
as well as coal—if the economy is to achieve its desired 
expansion. If it does not, the whole fuel problem 
shrinks ; so does Britain’s place in the world. 

Of the £640 million that it expects to spend— 
assuming stable money—by 1960, the Coal Board hopes 
to provide about £300 million from depreciation allow- 
ances: it will need to borrow up to £350 million during 
the five years, and this week a Coal Industry Bill was 
presented by the Minister of Fuel and Power to raise 
the board’s borrowing powers from {£300 million, now 
largely exhausted, to £650 million. After 1960 the 
board expects to need to borrow little more: deprecia- 
tion allowances on its greatly increased capital will cover 
its conthiuing investment. Capital charges, incident- 
ally, are expected, again rather neatly, to swallow up 
any reductions in cost that might follow from this 
prodigious investment: Britain can count itself lucky if 
it gets the coal. All the financial implications of this plan 
are balanced upon such an airy structure of assumptions 
that .it is difficult to know where any conscientious 
guardian of the public purse could begin to apply an 
effective scrutiny. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last week, in bringing the other nationalised industries 
under the Treasury for capital advances, as coal is 
already, felt that by “ actually pressing the money into 
the piper’s hand, you have a better chance of influencing 
the tune.” What tune does one call for a thousand 
million pounds, return undefined ? 


by Funding 


effective. But the change could have precisely the 
opposite effect. Whether it will stiffen or weaken the 
monetary effort at disinflation will depend entirely upon 
the degree of realism and courage that the authorities 
show in regulating the Treasury’s floating debt. The 
appearance of a new issue so soon after the Budget— 
it was announced last Friday week, and the lists opened 
and closed on Wednesday—was evidently intended to 
confirm the authorities’ full awareness of the dangers. 
It was a sign that the grip upon the money supply 
should be tighter under the new procedure than it 
might have been under the old. 

The authorities’ control over the volume of 
money is exerted primarily through their influence 
upon bank liquidity. If the commercial banks find that 
a larger proportion of customers’ deposits is repre- 
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sented ‘by liquid assets than they currently think neces- 
sary, they will tend to expand credit—by buying invest- 
ments or by lending more freely, thereby increasing 
the deposits until the liquidity ratio is reduced to its 
equilibrium level. Conversely, if that ratio looks’ too 
low, they will contract credit by selling investments 
or by tightening up on new lendings. And since the 
bulk of their liquid assets, apart from till money or 
cash at the Bank of England, consists of Treasury bills 
or short loans secured upon them, the volume of 
deposits tends to fluctuate with the supply of Treasury 
bills. If the Treasury is increasing its borrowings on 
such bills through the tenders, bank deposits will tend 
to expand—unless other influences, such as a rise in 
interest rates, either cause the banks to desire greater 
liquidity or attract other lenders to withdraw deposits 
from the banks in order to take up most of the 
additional bills themselves. . 


The strength of a disinflationary monetary policy 
therefore depends very largely upon the ability of the 
authorities to achieve a due contraction, or avoid an 
undue expansion, of the supply of Treasury bills. The 
doubt about the new plan for the nationalised indus- 
tries arose from the fear that it might cause such an 
expansion. The Treasury must always finance by 
Treasury bills whatever portion of its cash require- 
ments is not financed by other methods of borrowing 
—such as net sales of tax certificates, “‘ small ” savings, 
and sales of marketable stocks (whether by formal 
issues or by offerings by the Government broker). Now 
the Treasury has formally added to these cash require- 
ments the £350 million that it expects to provide this 
year for the nationalised industries. Its “ overall” 
deficit is increased correspondingly. To some people 
this seemed to threaten a large increase in borrowings 
on bills. 

What has happened, in fact, is that the Chancellor 
has brought into the open, and into his budget accounts, 
a burden that he was carrying already. In the recent 
past, the issues of Treasury-guaranteed stock by the 
nationalised industries have evoked only a small 
response from investors. As a result they have had to 
be largely subscribed or carried by governmental 
agencies (such as the “Issue ” department of the Bank 
of England). The money for these subscriptions, used 
by the nationalised industries to repay borrowings from 
the banks, has had to be found by the Treasury by 
additional issues of tender Treasury bills, but the sub- 
scriptions themselves have not had to be accounted in 
the Exchequer return. 


The fact that there is no real addition to the 
Treasury’s burden is not, however, any guarantee in 
itself that the volume of Treasury bills will not become 
excessive ; and this year the risk of expansion is much 
increased by the big bond maturity, the £824 million 
of National War Bonds, that has to be faced next 
August. Moreover, it will be still further increased if, 
as must be hoped, Britain continues to gain gold, since 
the Treasury must provide sterling to pay for it. On 
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the other side of the account there is the hope that the 
new inducements to “ small” savers. will substantially 


‘increase the flow of cash through the National Savings 


movement, reducing correspondingly the need for bill 


finance. 
* 


It can hardly be expected, however, that sales of 
these and other non-marketable securities will provide 
more than a modest part of the Treasury’s total require- 
ments. The only means, therefore, of keeping a taut 
monetary control will be by a vigorous policy of selling 
marketable securities in order to avoid undue recourse 
to Treasury bills. The authorities believe that their 
chances .of successfully pursuing this course will be 
much improved by the new arrangement. The argu- 
ment is that it will be easier to sell direct Treasury 
obligations designed for the immediate purpose in view 
than it would have been to sell nationalisation stocks, 
the issues of which have in the past been timed 
largely by reference to the scale of the nationalised 
industries’ borrowings at the banks. The prompt 
launching of the new loan is evidently intended to 
indicate that the process of disinflation by funding— 
which is the key necessity—will be steadily pressed 
forward. Sir Edward Boyle has fut this point 
explicitly: the “ various forms of funding and reducing 
the credit base,” he said at the end of the Budget 
debate, “ will be used steadily all the time ”—and he 
then cited the new loan as “the latest instance of this 
policy.” 

It needs to be emphasised, however, that while this 
operation gives welcome confirmation of good inten- 
tions, it does not of itself demonstrate that the authori- 
ties’ market tactics will be as forthright as may be 
needed. The issue took the form of a further {£250 
million tranche of the existing 34 per cent Treasury 
Stock 1979/81, but the offering price of £81 was 
almost precisely equivalent to the market price of the 
existing stock. This suggests that the authorities are 
not yet prepared to accept the view that their fundings 
will be more effective if they offer clear inducements. 
In this instance, it can probably be argued that the 
issue is more attractive than at first appears, since the 
prospect of an inflow of insurance funds to the market, 
in anticipation of additional insurance business from the 
self-employed, might otherwise have been expected to 
raise gilt-edged prices. Thus far, the “ departments ” 
have had to take up the bulk of the issue, so that no 
funding has yet been achieved. But, as and when these 
hoped-for insurance monies flow to the market, there 
should be a corresponding outflow of stocks from the 
governmental holdings. A policy of merely waiting for 
demand to develop seems unlikely, however, to prove 
firm enough. If the August maturity is to be financed 
without a net addition to the floating debt—again, the 
key requirement—another formal issue may well be 
needed within the next three months ; and it will be 


necessary to press stock more forthrightly upon the 
market. 
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ICI’s Titanium Venture—I 


Cheaper Titanium 


i was early in 1951 that Imperial Chemical 

Industries began to study one of the textbook 
methods of producing titanium metal that nobody else 
believed could be used outside the laboratory. In 
January this year, about six months after bringing a 
full-scale plant using this method into successful pro- 
duction at its Wilton works, ICI began to offer crude 
“granulated ” titanium at 21s. ($2.95) a lb, roughly 
15 per cent cheaper than the current “ world price” 
which American producers were quoting. 

To reduce titanium from its tetrachloride with 
sodium metal is not a new reaction. It was indeed the 
method used by Hunter in 1910 to produce some of 
the first reasonable laboratory samples of this metal— 
which has been known since 1780, and is indeed one 
of the commonest occurring in nature, but which until 
1938 had been one of the least useful metals to man. 
In developing the commercial process most commonly 
used today, Dr William Kroll of Luxemburg rejected 
the sodium reaction because of fears that the great heat 
involved in the reaction might not be sufficiently con- 
trollable, and because he expected difficulties in separat- 
ing titanium from the reaction product. The successful 
process that he patented in Germany in 1938 and in the 
United States in 1940 involved the chlorination of 
titanium ore and the reaction of the tetrachloride thus 
produced with magnesium metal to give titanium metal 
plus magnesium chloride. Titanium occurs in nature 
as a dioxide in two ores, rutile and ilmenite. This 
dioxide is one of the whitest pigments known, and was 
in substantial production long before the metal was ever 
commercially produced ; but there is no economic way 
of getting the metal directly from the oxide. 

When ICI began research on titanium in 1949 it 
started with the Kroll process. It built a small Kroll 
plant in 1951 and later one that would produce 100 
tons of titanium a year. By this time the Government, 
which wanted the titanium for military aircraft, was 
anxious to get to full-scale production: ICI indeed felt 
itself under some pressure to “freeze out” on the 
proved and until then universally used magnesium pro- 
cess. Meanwhile, however, the company had become 
interested in the sodium process. This, if practic- 
able, had clear cost advantages; and with its 
unrivalled experience in the production and handling 
of sodium metal, ICI had a strong feeling that the 
sodium process must be able to be made practicable. 
The impasse was solved by something of a research 
breakthrough: ICI’s General Chemicals Division 
became sure that they had a practicable technique and 
began to build a pilot plant capable of making 50 tons 
a year by the sodium route. Even before that was 
> complete, the company was confident enough to decide 
on a full-scale plant at Wilton with a rated output of 
1,500 tons of titanium a year. It ventured on this 


costly capital investment on the basis of a government 
undertaking to purchase up to 75 per cent of its crude 
titanium production for four years. The contract, 
signed on August 6, 1953, called for ICI’s full-scale 
plant to be operating within two years. It was. 


Development of the sodium process from a laboratory 
reaction to a full-scale industrial process capable of pro- 
ducing titanium of high and consistent quality has been 
much quicker than the perfecting of the Kroll process. 
The American companies that used the Kroll process 
have now ironed out the quality troubles that used to 
beset them ; but it took some years. The first trouble 
with titanium quality is to get it soft enough: the 
average hardness of all the metal so far made on ICI’s 
Wilton plant has been similar to the average of full-scale 
American output. 


The titanium plant at Wilton gets its sodium from 
electrolytic plants operated by the General Chemicals 
Division and buys its titanium tetrachloride from 
Titanium Intermediates Ltd. Both this tetrachloride, 
produced by the chlorination of a mixture of coke and 
rutile ore, and the sodium require additional purifica- 
tion before they are put into the titanium reactor. The 
main reaction consists of the addition of titanium 
tetrachloride to molten sodium under an inert gas 
“blanket” in an oil-fired furnace. At the end the 
titanium is left as a spongy mass embedded in solidified 
salt. Getting this out of the reactor requires much less 
work than the same job in the Kroll process. 


The main cost advantages of the sodium process, 
indeed, come in separating the titanium from the salt. 
The mixed reactidn product, ground down to a 
manageable size, is fed into leaching tanks, where the 
salt is simply dissolved and washed away, leaving the 
titanium for drying and packing as a_ granulated 
powder. In the Kroll process part of the magnesium 
chloride is usually recovered by “ trapping ” it in molten 
form, which gives a credit in the economy of the pro- 
cess ; but the remainder is generally removed by an 
expensive high vacuum process. A leaching process 
can be used, but then recovery involves expensive 
purification procedures not required by the sodium pro- 
cess ; even if recovery is not attempted, disposal of the 
magnesium chloride in solution might cause effluent 
difficulties. A sodium process sited on top of natural 
salt deposits, as Wilton is, does not require to recover 
sodium chloride ; nor does the disposal of a salt solution 
offer any effluent problem. 

Granular titanium, packed in drums, goes to ICI’s 
main metals plant at Witton, Birmingham, to be made 
into wrought and semi-fabricated metal for sale. The 
melting of raw titanium to the primary ingot is 
itself a vexatious business, owing to the extraordinary 
facility with which titanium takes up oxygen, hydrogen, 
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nitrogen and carbon when hot. In its specially built 
plant at Witton, ICI at present uses a batch of water- 
cooled copper crucibles in which the titanium, pressed 
into small pellets, is melted in graphite arc furnaces 
under an inert gas atmosphere. It adopted this method, 
which it does not consider ideal, in order to get the plant 
up and working in time: so far the quality of the ingots 
produced for the commercially pure metal_has been 
much better than ICI expected. But it is now putting 
in furnaces for melting titanium under vacuum by the 
“ consumable electrode ” method many American pro- 
ducers use, which should give higher quality, particu- 
larly for titanium alloys. 

The ingots produced—cylinders about 12 inches in 
diameter and about two feet long, with a nominal 
weight of 400 lbs—require the rough skin to be 
machined away. So do the slabs, bars and billets that 
are forged under a two-ton hammer and a 1,§00-ton 
forging press in the Witton titanium shop for conversion 
into wrought products—plate, sheet, strip, rod, wire 
and tube—on the normal non-ferrous rolling mills of 
the main plant. Yield is an important factor in these 
semi-fabrication processes. From the crude granules 
t» the primary forging the loss is 20 per cent,-to the 
bar 35 per cent; the average yield on the finished 
titanium products that ICI sells—for further working 
by its customers—is somewhat less than §0 per cent. 
Scrap recycling poses a series of very difficult problems. 
The segregation and sampling of scrap and the melting 
of this together with fresh raw titanium is by no means 
easy, while scrap badly contaminated with oxygen is 
irrecoverable. ICI is continuing to devote a consider- 
able research effort to this problem and is already 
recycling scrap on a very limited scale. 

Although yield is clearly a primary element in ‘the 
cost of fabricating titanium, the capital cost of process- 
ing equipment also bulks large in the price of mill pro- 
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ducts. In terms of passes on a four-high mill, titanium 
and its alloys may tie up the mill for 10-20 times as long 
as say copper or brass. In terms of its pre-emption of 
key portions of a whole rolling plant and ancillaries— 
generally required for metals sold on a competitive 
market where ICI could easily lose business—titanium 
may tie up 100-200 times the capital that ordinary 
non-ferrous metals do. The Metals Division of ICI 
soon decided that the whole job must inevitably go to 
an all-titanium mill: ICI may be the first producer 
in the world to do this, at the new plant the company 
is putting down at Waunarlwydd in South Wales. 

This may be the cheapest raw titanium in the world ; 
it has cost a lot. In plant and working capital, ICI will 
have invested about £9 million by the time the new 
Welsh rolling mill is completed. Its research and 
development expenditure—and the proportion of ICI 
research effort that titanium has required during the last 
few years—raise this investment much further. In no 
ordinary sense can this be called a cheap metal. 

What does the customer—at present, mainly but not 
wholly, the taxpayer—get for the price ? What return 
will ICI get from its titanium venture? The 
nation gets a light, strong, and corrosion-resistant 
metal, 60 per cent heavier than aluminium but only 
56 per cent as heavy as alloy steel, with a strength- 
weight ratio better than either—a metal without which, 
in some experts’ opinion, military aircraft may not long 
be able to compete. That has made titanium produc- 
tion, despite the cost, essential to a nation striving to 
stay in the first division of defence. The return ICI 
will get—which it confidently hopes may go far beyond 
anything that the Government can guarantee—will 
depend upon the widening possibilities of titanium out- 
side the military field. Those possibilities—and the 
chances of cheaper titanium to make them real—will 
be examined in a second article. 


Business Notes 





Reaction in the Market 


N the industrial share market prices continued to bound 
forward until Monday of this week. The Financial 
Times index had by then reached 195.3, a rise of 7.3 since 
the Budget. At that point the market boiled over ; the 


volume of business shrank and in the next two days the 
index dropped a total of 3.6 points. It seemed that the first 
rush of delayed investment had been put through and the 
first feeling of relief that the Budget had contained no worse 





barbs had worn off. In the gilt-edged market the check to 
the post Budget rise came sooner because it was deliberately 
applied. The announcement of the issue of £250 million 3} 
per cent Treasury stock 1979/81 on Friday provided an 
efficient check. The Government Securities index had by 
then reached 87.54, an advance of 0.32 since the Budget. It 
dropped 0.40 in the first half of this week, so that though 
there was a rally on Thursday it had lost a little more than 
the whole of its post-Budget rise. 

It is arguable that that suits the Bank of England and the 
Government broker fairly well and that what they need now 
is not a gilt-edged market that forges on to higher levels 


SS 
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but one which can absorb a rising volume of stock at steady 
prices. The conventional form of words used to describe 
the result of this week’s government issue: “ applications 
for up to and including £1 million have been allotted in 
full. For larger amounts the allotment is about 88 per cent 
of applications ” emphasises the fact that the departments 
have subscribed and that Treasury 3} per cent stock will 
obviously be added to the shortening list of stocks that the 
Government broker still has to offer to the market. Spread- 
ing of sales over a period are the inevitable sequel when 
as much as £250 million is required from investors. What 
the market must now take into account is that the stream 
is likely to be continuous, that the credit squeeze will be 
maintained, and that the market will be used as an instru- 
ment—as efficient as may be for raising finance. Another 
substantial Government loan must be expected before, and 
perhaps well before, the National War Bonds 1954/56 
mature in August. The multiplicity of small loans will 
continue. The Ayr County loan of £2} million five per cent 
stock 1968/71 offered at par with rights of conversion to 
the holders of the maturing three per cent stock which was 
opened this week, and the {£2 million of Sydney County 
stock 1965/66 at 98 offered in conversion of the maturing 
£2 million of Sydney 4 per cent stock are examples. 


BOAC and Mr Watkinson 


HE top management of the British Overseas Airways 

Corporation temporarily disintegrated this week under 
the impact of a series of resignations and dismissals that 
can hardly be paralleled in the stormiest days of the 
corporation’s history. Trouble in this case came out of a 
clear blue sky. The corporation had made a good recovery 
from that period in 1954 when its fortunes were at a low 
ebb, with the fleet of new Comets grounded, and the 
delivery of Britannias subjected to apparently interminable 
delays and postponements. The financial year 1955-56 had 
ended with a small surplus in hand, the first Britannias 
had been delivered and were being made ready for service, 
and the corporation was expecting its first deliveries in the 
autumn of the long-range Douglas Seven Seas for non-stop 
North Atlantic schedules. These aircraft would provide 
BOAC with the nucleus of a fleet more modern than those 
of the majority of its competitors. It was in these circum- 
stances that Sir Miles Thomas, who has been with BOAC 
since 1948, and had been both its chairman and its chief 
executive since 1949, decided to resign and take up the 
post of chairman of Monsanto Chemicals. 


The Minister of Transport, Mr Harold Watkinson, 
appointed Mr G. D’Erlanger to be the corporation’s new 
chairman, on an unpaid and nominally part-time basis, but 
with expenses amounting to £2,000 a year—which, to a 


super-tax payer, are not insignificant. For one short period, ' 


Mr D’Erlanger was the chairman of British European 
Airways, but after a sharp disagreement on policy with the 
then Minister of Civil Aviation, Lord Pakenham, which 
was mainly concerned with the introduction of economies, 
Mr D’Erlanger’s appointment was not renewed. It is there- 
fore not surprising that in accepting for the second time 
the post of chairman of a nationalised airline, he has not 
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wanted to cut himself entirely adrift from his other interests 
and hence accepted the post on a part-time basis. The 
form of remuneration that Mr Watkinson has chosen is 
likely to be sharply questioned. ‘But he is nevertheless 
fortunate to have found a new chairman who combines 
considerable airline experience with a business background, 
and this particular appointment is likely to be popular inside 
BOAC. 


The New Appointments 


T is not Mr D’Erlanger’s appointment that has brought 
BOAC to the verge of crisis, but the less explicable 
decision of the Minister to appoint Sir George Cribbett, 
a distinguished civil servant from his Ministry, to the post 
of full-time deputy chairman. Mr Watkinson had decided, 
very sensibly, that with Sir Miles Thomas’s resignation, 
the post of chairman and of chief executive of the corpora- 
tion should no longer be held by the same man. He went 
on to rule that if the corporation was to have a part-time 
chairman, it should have a full-time deputy chairman to be 
answerable to the Minister whenever his chief was not 
available. The Air Corporation Act of 1949 allows for two 
deputy chairmen: BOAC already had one part-time deputy 
in Lord Rennell of Rodd. Sir George was appointed as 
the second. The chief executive, who was and is widely 
expected to be Mr Basil Smallpiece, the present deputy 
chief executive, who has had much to do with putting the 
corporation’s finances on a sound footing, will be appointed 
by the new chairman when he meets his board for the first 
time early next week. 


BOAC’s truncated board is openly resentful of the new 
arrangement. The functions of the new full-time deputy 
chairman are obscure: there is a fear that he will come 
between the chairman and the chief executive, so weaken- 
ing the status and authority of the post of managing 
director to something approaching assistant manager, which 
would be a quite unacceptable solution. Although Sir 
George had decided to leave the Ministry before he was 
offered the post of deputy-chairman, the feeling is strong 
in all ranks of the corporation that he has been appointed 
as the Minister’s watchdog to bring the corporation more 
directly under the control of Berkeley Square. This may 
not be Mr Watkinson’s intentign, but he will find the belief 
difficult to dispel, especially since his comments during the 
week-end on the necessity for BOAC to buy and fly British 
aircraft have irrevocably linked the new board appoint- 
ments in the minds of the corporation staff with Ministerial 
interference in the purchasing policy that sanctioned the 
order of the Douglas Seven Seas even though Mr Watkinson 
appeared partially to withdraw these later in the week. 
Lord Rennell has already resigned in protest ; no one would 
be surprised if other members of the Board followed his 
example. Meanwhile, the Minister has chosen this time 
of general upheaval to tell Lord Burghley, a part-time 
board member of long standing, that his appointment 
will not be renewed. 


Mr Watkinson’s course is plain. He should refrain from 
any more statements about the future policy of BOAC, 
which are deeply resented in a corporation jealous of its 
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autonomy, and see that the new board has a breathing 
space, free from major decisions, in which to settle down. 
This week-end, BOAC is for all practical purposes without 
any effective management, and it will be no easy task to 
get it back into the smooth running order essential for an 
airline of this size and status. But the initiative no longer 
lies with Mr Watkinson. He will have to answer some 
difficult questions from the rump of the old Board about 
Sir George Cribbett’s precise functions and authority 
before it is even clear how many of its members will be 
prepared to co-operate. 


ICI Pays the Same 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is beginning to reap the 

benefits from its recent capital investments but its stock- 
holders will not taste the fruit this year. The ordinary divi- 
dend has been held at ro per cent. .To some investors this 
decision will be as surprising as it is disappointing. As 
they notice the fall in the price of their units from 48s. 6d. 
to 46s. gd. they will ask why the dividend has not been 
raised in a year in which the value of turnover has gone up 
by about 164 per cent and thé gross income by about 12 per 
cent. In reply, the directors can say that, while both the 
volume and value of sales have climbed to new record 
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levels, the £411 million of sales, compared with {35> 
million, includes £43 million in respect of the company’, 
Canadian subsidiaries for which only six months’ sales we: - 
included in the 1954 figures. But this does not alter th 
fact that the gross income has risen from £47,684,6 
to £53,579,085 and that this income is struck after charg 

more for - depreciation ({£20,379,824, compared 
£16,617,557) and more for the employees’ profit shari: - 
bonus (up from £2,652,857 to £2,833,467). 

It is true that comparing the full calendar year, 14 
with 1954 the ratio of gross profits to sales has fa! 
slightly. But it is also true that while sales in the sec 
half of last year were almost exactly equal to sales in ¢): 
first six months of the year, profit margins seem to hav: 
been higher—in contrast to the experience of some ot! 
chemical companies. In the first six months of 1955 | 
group earned an estimated gross income of £20,855,< 
from a turnover of £206 million and in the last half of th: 
year a gross income of £32,724,000 from a turnover 
£205 million. Part, but only part, of the apparent increa:: 
in the six monthly income figures may be due to the lit: 
declaration of dividends by associate companies. Taxes on 
these profits were higher, at £23,900,433 compared with 
£21,226,230 in 1954, but the group’s net income rose fron 
£21,741,904 to £23,977:733 from which the net ordinary 
dividend absorbs £8,167,631. The dividend looks co 
servative. Is this because ICI still has heavy capi 
expenditures facing it or is it simply because the director, 
have taken heed of the Government’s exhortations { 
dividend restraint ? 








How Big are the Reserves ? : GOLD RESERVES PLUS 











T HE figures of the central pool of gold 
and dollars published monthly by 
the Treasury cover only that part of 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar hold- 
ings which is under the control of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account.’ The 
figures represent the measure of the 
backing available to the managers of the 
sterling exchange ; but the total reserves 
and working balances are swollen by the 
separate gold and dollar holdings of 
overseas sterling countries, and by the 
dollar balances of private firms and 
individuals in Britain. Figures of these 
balances are not issued by the Treasury ; 


TREND OF WORLD RESERVES 
$ billion 


US GOVT BONDS 
AND NOTES 


"DEPOSITS AND 
OTHER SECURITIES 
som Bown 77 SSA 

AY 


, GOLD 
WA RESERVES 





but detailed estimates are published by 
the US Federal Reserve Board. It will 
be seen from the table that, at the end of 
1955, the total gold and dollar holdings of 
the sterling area thus computed reached 
all but $4,000 million—nearly double the 
published central reserve, though about 
$266 million of the total was attributable 
to South Africa, which takes no part in 
the sterling area’s gold and dollar pool. 





STERLING AREA HOLDINGS 
($ million) 
| US 
| i Short- | Govt. 
Gold | term | bonds 
jFESEEVES! dollars [> and 
| bills 
cA | 2,050*| 543 | 282 
COMORES 5555 dens ae 88 | 12 
Wate, 2 oe ies: | 247 S458 
South Africa....... 212 | 53 1 
NE Sos vc nok 254 179 |. 4 





Total sterling area.. 


2,763 | 936 | 300 


ssi sess eens nnuessn 

* Estimated holding of Exchange Equalisation 
Accounts published holding of gold and dollats 
together was $2,120 million. 


The Federal Reserve states that in 
1955 there was an increase in private 
dollar holdings of the United Kingdom 
—so that its total gold and dollar reserve 
fell by only $530 million, compared with 
the fall in the British Treasury’s figure 


$ bition DOLLAR HOLDINGS 












CONTINENTAL 
WESTERN EUROPE 


UNITED KINGDOM AND 
OTHER STERLING AREA 


of $642 million. But, as the chart on 
the right shows, the trend in the sterlinz 
reserves presents a sorry contrast wit! 
the remarkably persistent climb in th- 
reserves of the continental countries 
In 1955 nearly the whole of the increas: 
in reserves of countries other than th: 
United States was in dollar holdings, 2 
opposed to gold. A large proportion © 
that increase was in private holdings. | 
Britain these holdings comprise main! 
the working balances of corporation 
trading in the United States. Man 
continental countries in contrast hav: 
recently permitted their foreign exchang 
banks and private traders to maintai” 
their own dollar holdings. 
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The 
Darlington Group 
is at your service 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of magnesia for heat insulation and 
of fine chemicals for industrial and pharmaceutical 


purposes. 
Darlington, England. Telephone: Darlington 3547 
























THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD. 

Heat, cold and sound insulation engineers and con- 

tractors. 38 Great North Road, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Telephone: Newcastle 23666 


S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. Sheet metal and plate 

workers and marine sound control engineers. 

Kingsway, Team Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead. 
Telephone: Low Fell 75076/7. 


THE BRITISH REFRASIL CO. LTD. Manufacturers 
of Refrasil lightweight high temperature heat insulating 
material. 

Stillington, Co. Durham. Telephone: Stillington 351 


JOINERY & INSULATION CO. LID. Industrial 
painting contractors. 5 Petty France, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 8841/2 
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Strange that an assembly of 2,400 

parts (which is what an Imperial ‘ 66 ’ is) 
should possess such human characteristics 

as friendliness and good behaviour, 

quickness and loyalty. But an Imperial ‘ 66 : 


does make you think in those terms. 


Lucky typist. Lucky employer. 





Quick work-well done 
Imperial 


typewriters 





IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL | QUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 
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Let Catesbys 
free your knees 


A standard size desk is apt to be 
unaccommodating as well as unbecoming to 
a man of stature — cramping his legs, banging 
his knees and generally interfering with 
the smooth flow of the day’s work. 

Catesbys Contracts make it their 
business to provide desks and chairs of the 
dimensions and dignity that befit both 
the position and the proportions of men of 
importance. And they will just as readily 
make for you any other special piece 
of office furniture you need. 

Tell us what you want and we will 
see that you get it without undue 
delay —or undue expense. 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD * LONDON WI * MUSEUM 77’ 


~ 





77 
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Car Exports Slump 


P to the end of March British car exports were 23 per 
U cent down on last year, and March was only frac- 
tionally the best month of the three. The detailed record 
shows just how disappointing these recent sales have been, 
though some allowance must be made for the effect of the 
November 1954 dock strike on last year’s figures. Ship- 
ments to. Australia were down by 10,830 or by more than a 
third during the quarter ; this was perhaps to be expected 
following that country’s attempts to cut imports, and it 
accounted for nearly the whole of the net decline in sales to 
Commonwealth and Eire markets, though heavy falls in 
sales to New Zealand (where imports have also been pruned) 
and Eire were offset by gains in South Africa and in Canada. 
But sales to the United States fell by a seventh, and the drop 
in the European market was as big, in numbers, as the 
decline in sterling markets. Proportionately it was more 
since sales there fell by a half. Exports to the four Scandi- 
navian markets plummeted to a third of last year’s level, and 


CAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
(January and February) 





Output Exports 


1956 | 1955 1956 | 1955 





Britaig ; pet vice b5% ce | 140,252 140,828 | 52,736 | 70,314 
Germneay sos cow stews 139,310 | 101,162 | 60,552 51,162 
PYSUO6 és 65:8 eeeus 110,347 85,277 | 20,606 18,551 





@ 
sales in Germany and the low countries were 2,054, Or 27 


per cent, fewer. This is where West German competition is 
fiercest and most successful ; but it is being met not only 
in Europe, and the 11 per cent increase chalked up in 
French car exports in the first two months (American 
and Italian figures are not yet available) suggests that suc- 


—_—_—__.. 








Now in the bookshops: 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE 
TO BRITAIN IN 1956. 


The guide is compiled by The Economist Intelligence Unit and 
has a foreword by Sir Graham Hayman, President of the Federation 
of British Industries. There are sections on : 


What is Britain?—A picture of Britain in words and 
charts 


How to get to know things in Britain 
How to get about 


Britain's major economic areas—descriptions and direc- 
tories of thirteen areas 


Special events in 1956 
published by: 
Chatto and Windus 
160 pp. 10s. 6d. per copy 
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cessful competition may not be confined only to the 
Germans. 

Thus overseas markets have not been giving manufac- 
turers here the relief they would certainly have been glad 
of to weather the reasonal cut in home sales. New car regis- 
trations stopped rising last November, and in January they 
were practically the same as last year. The figures for 
February, when they appear, will probably show a fall. 
Production was, nevertheless, down by only 8 per cent for 
the three months. This would include a sizeable number 
of cars that went into stock, and output during March was 
in fact 19 per cent lower. There are signs, however, that 
the industry’s markets may have done their worst. Stocks 
have been falling and home sales appear to have been 
picking up seasonally, there are reports of an improvement 
in some export orders, and the amount of short time 
working in the industry is gradually being reduced. But 
more swallows than this are necessary before anyone will 
readily predict a fine summer for the industry. 


The Budget Under Fire 


N the debates on the Budget that have been running 
| through much of the past week three declarations of 
principle, vague perhaps, and two points of fact have 
emerged. The points of fact worth putting on record both 
came from the Financial Secretary to the Treasury who 
explained last week why an increase in Schedule “A” 
income tax in line with the new rating valuations is for 
the present a non-starter. Valuations do not yet exist for 
property in Scotland or for farm land in England and 
Wales ; revaluation in Northern Ireland is still in progress. 
Therefore to change the basis of Schedule A immediately 
is in his view a sheer impossibility. If the Government 
stood on fairly firm ground there, it gave itself a mean 
look when .Mr Brooke showed the breakdown of the 
yield from the profits tax increase. The {£30 million 
that the extra 2} per cent on distributed profits and 3 per 
cent on undistributed profits is to bring in in a full year is 
divided in the proportion £20 million from distributed and 
£10 million from undistributed. A mere £10 million on 
undistributed profits therefore is the unworthy incentive 
to dis-saving by companies that the Chancellor has imposed 
for the doctrinaire purpose of making exactly the same 
additions to direct as to indirect taxation. 


Those who are looking for an indication of future policy 
may find modest consolation in two negative declarations of 
policy. The Chancellor has not rejected the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Taxation that the tax on 
company profits should be at a single undifferentiated rate. 
He has not, the Financial Secretary explained, reached a 
decision on it. The Labour party meanwhile does not, 
Mr. Harold Wilson declared, oppose Millard Tucker type 
pensions for the self employed, though he would have liked . 
to damp down on the generosity of some of the “ top hat ” 
schemes to employed people in the higher income groups. 
On one point Mr Wilson made a declaration of Labour’s 
intentions that seems to disclose his future strategy. “What 
we have in fact,” he said, “is a high superstructure of 
taxation on too narrow a tax basis.” 





Trade Winds in March 


be detailed returns of British overseas trade in March 
reveal that the further improvement in the balance of 
trade last month was partly fortuitous. Imports from 
Australia and Finland were held back by strikes, and the 
earlier delay in shipments from Baltic countries was not 
made good. Total imports came to £330.2 million cif, 
bringing the monthly average in the first quarter to £328.5 
million ; this was two per cent less than the average of the 
first and fourth quarters of last year. With a rise in import 
prices of one point to 106 (19§54=100) in March (which 
moved the terms of trade adversely by one point to Ior) 
import prices in the first quarter were a little higher than a 
year ago. Hence the volume was between 1 and 2 per cent 
lower than in the first quarter of last year. After trying to 
allow for fortuitous influences, the Board of Trade thinks 
that imports have probably levelled off at the rate of about 
£335 million a month reached in the first and fourth 
quarters of last year. But a levelling off is not enough ; a 
reduction is urgently needed. 

Exports in March were even higher than the provisional 
total ; they amounted to £271.3 million fob, bringing the 
average monthly value in the first quarter to {258.4 million, 
4} per cent higher than in the same quarter of last year. 
As export prices have risen by 5 per cent the volume changed 
little. Once more, however, comparison must take account 
of a still earlier outbreak of strikes. The volume of ship- 
ments in the first quarter of 1955 was swollen by the over- 
spill from the 1954 dock strike in Britain, so the real increase 
in volume in the first quarter of this year was probably 
about § per cent. This suggests that the real increase of 
about § per cent in the volume of British exports during the 
last two years has continued in 1956. With re-exports at 
£13.3 million in March, the gross visible trade deficit fell 
by £4 million to £45.5 million. 

The rise in British exports is not enough, judged not only 
by Britain’s needs but by what Britain’s competitors are 
doing. Preliminary figures suggest that world exports of 
manufactures in the last quarter of 1955 were 16 per cent 
higher in value than in the same quarter of 1954 ; for the 
whole year world exports were about 13 per cent higher 
than in 1954. British exports of manufactures rose by 
10 per cent in 1955, and the British share of the world 
total fell again from 203 per cent in 1954 to less than 20 
per cent in 1955 ; Britain’s prewar share was 224 per cent. 
The share of the United States has also fallen since 1951, 


though it is still much higher than before the war. Germany - 


and Japan have substantially increased their shares in recent 
years and so, to a small extent, have Belgium, France and 
Holland. 


New Look in Trade Fairs 


HE British Industries Fair, bravely singing its swan 
song at Olympia this week, has secured a good turn 
out from the chemical industry, and attracted an effective 
display of electrical equipment down from Birmingham. 
But the rest of last year’s absentees—notably the textile 
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industry—are still conspicuously absent from the half-filled 
halls. The directors of BIF Ltd., the company set up by 
the Government in 1954 to run the fair, still argue that, 
given government support, many more exhibitors could be 
persuaded to return next year, and even that the fair could 
be self-supporting by the end of 1957. But the initial 
Treasury guarantee of £100,000, which was intended for a 
five-year period, has already been overspent, and the 
Government has decided that public funds could be put to 
better use in assisting British firms to display their goods 
more effectively in overseas fairs. The engineering section 
of the BIF, run on a self-supporting basis by the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, will be continued. 

There is a natural reluctance to admit that Britain—aunlike 
the Italians or the French or the Germans—cannot make a 
success of a national fair—or of an international fair, which 
has not been tried here. But the decision to spend most of 
the £100,000 a year formerly spent on publicity for the 
BIF on assisting British firms to participate in overseas 
fairs (in addition to the £60,000 now so spent) is probably 
the right one. The responsibility for British participation 
in overseas fairs has been left in the past almost entirely 
tc private enterprise, on the grounds that only in that way 
can the commercial advantages of trade fairs, as opposed to 
other methods of export promotion, be accurately assessed 
In the more advanced industrial countries, where trade 
fairs are usually organised on a basis of trade sections, 
private firms can bear the cost of participating. But in 
underdeveloped countries fairs are usually organised—often 
to give scope for their own national pride of achievement— 
on the basis of national pavilions. Costs are very high, and 
private enterprise cannot be expected to shoulder the entire 
financial burden of putting up an effective British per- 
formance. The appalling British display at Karachi and 
Addis Ababa and the ineffectual exhibits at New Delhi and 
other important ,overseas fairs last year are sufficient 
evidence that this policy has failed. 

This the Government has now realised. But how should 
the money now available be spent ? The Government could 
follow the Communist—and American—models and under- 
take the entire task of constructing national pavilions itse'!. 
But the Belgian and German methods, which involve a joint 
government and industry approach, through a guiding com- 
mittee supported by government funds, appear more attrac- 
tive. Since the Government would provide the money, ' 
should have the final say on policy. Even this augmented 
government expenditure is small. The German governme"' 
spends over twice as much, and the American governme®' 
is spending 2} million dollars a year on participating 1" 
overseas fairs. The results so far, in the view of both 
governments and industrialists in these countries, full: 
justify even greater expenditures—as do the national fairs 
which they also manage to run successfully. 


Daily Mirror Takes to ITv 


N its time the Daily Mirror has both supported an 
I attacked commercial television in this country. |: 
bitterest criticisms were made over the period when ti. 
Independent Television Authority was deciding whi 


(Continued on page 410) 
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sounding the earth 
To sound—to listen—a scientist stills absolutely the rush of old echoes. 
‘To observe, he looks and records with an eye peeled of memory. 
Whether his work is going to improve the life of a man or of a field of wheat 


he must listen and look as though for the first time. 


field 


Fundamental research-it’s all in 
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OY APPOINTMENT TO re MER MAIESTY THE QUEER 


WEATHERPROOFT 






Inside 
Story 


I1’s the hidden points 
about a Burberry which 
really put it one up on 
the others. Exclusive 
DOUBLE-PROOFING 

of cotton gabardines— 
in the yarn and in 

the piece, for extra 
weather-protection. 
Close weaving. Generous 
cutting for extra roomi- 
ness. Tailored hand- 
sewn collars, graded to 
your linen-collar size 

for a perfect fit and ‘sit’. 
Hand stitching, superb 
finishing, exclusive 
luxurious linings... 
and of course they look 
so good. These are the 
reasons why you just 
cannot better a Burberry. 
From 7 guineas. 


Always look for the 
Burberry label—your 

guarantee of the 
genuine garment. 





N 
BURBERRYS | 


Burberry 


It’s high time YOU had a Burberry 





At Burberrys in the Haymarket | 
and at the best shops 


throughout the country | 
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a barge of: Admirals 


there’s a itt ing of 





Churel’s 


famous English shoes 


Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the occasion, the mood and the man 
Shown here are ‘Coach-hide’, in bark-tanned cowhide, 
fat-dressed to preserve the natural colour, grain, and suppleness. 
‘Turf’, brown reversed calf, ultra flexible and light : unlined. 
From authorised Agents throughout the country. For nearest address write 


CHURCH & COMPANY LIMITED, DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
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MERCHANTS 
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THT VIVES 


HEAD OFFICE 

2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS ||y 
LEADENHALL AVENUE r 
LONDON E.C. 3 : 


Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
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The New Wheat Agreement 


FTER protracted discussions in - 


Geneva and London a new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement was drawn 
up this week. It is of the same type as 
the one that expires next July. The 
objectives are to assure wheat supplies 
to importing countries and markets for 
exporting countries at equitable and 
stable prices. To this end the exporting 
countries undertake to sell an agreed 
quantity of wheat at a maximum price, 
and the importing countries to buy the 
same’ quantity at-a minimum price, if 
called upon to do so. ‘Though the objec- 
tives and form of the scheme have not 
changed since 1949 its significance in 
the .world wheat trade has. The 
first agreement worked according to the 
book. In those years demand exceeded 
supply; the IWA price went to. the 
maximum and the “free” price far 
above it; and importers obtained their 
guaranteed quantities at the maximum. 

In the second agreement the emphasis 
was reversed. Supply exceeded demand ; 
the “free” price fell below the maxi- 
mum, and took the IWA price down 
with it. The guaranteed quantities by 
then covered less than half the world 
trade because Britain, the largest im- 
porter, refused to accept a maximum of 
205 cents a bushel and did not join. As 
more than half the world’s exports could 
in theory move at less than the IWA 
minimum it was feared that the scheme 
might not be able to’ prevent a collapse 
in. prices. That fear proved groundless. 
The state ‘marketing systems of the 
United States and Canada, where the 
bulk of the surplus was held, proved 
equal to the strain. No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba wheat did not fall to the mini- 


THE THREE AGREEMENTS 
PRICE RANGE 
US cents per bushel for No. 1 
Northern Manitoba, ex-Fort William. 











| 1949/53 1953/56 | 1956/59 
| 
| 
Max. price ...| 180* | 205 | 200 
Min. price ... -| 150+ 155 |, 150 





* Increased by 6 cents in 1951/52. 
t After first year, minimum fell by 
10 cents each year. 


GUARANTEED QUANTITIES 
million bushels 





1949/53 | 1953/56 | 1956/59 


i 
i 
| 
j 





| 
| 
| 


Exporters 
United States | 253 196 132 
Canada ..... 235 153 103 
Australia.... | 89 45 30 
Franee. 2 i. | nominal | nominal 16 
Argentina ... — — 15 
Sweden ..... | —_ eras | 6 
Total 820i. 3 | 581 | 395 | 303 





mum, as in strict logic it should, but 
certain grades of American wheat and 
Australian wheat fell to their minima 
and—save in isolated cases—no further. 

It became clear that the policy of 
the exporting governments rather than 
the agreement was the real bulwark 
against a collapse in wheat. But the 
IWA minimum served a purpose in set- 
ting a recognised floor to prices. It 
also became clear that the scheme fell 
far short of what was required of any 
international attempt to promote 
stability. Too many exporting and 
importing members followed domestic 
policies that encouraged high-cost pro- 
duction and aggravated the surplus of 
wheat. Could a new agreement be 
drawn up that would deal with the 
problem of instability and surplus at the 
source ? 

That hope was dashed last October, 
when the conference called to discuss a 
new agreement decided that only the 
existing type was acceptable. At the 
succeeding conference Britain announced 
that it would not take part, partly because 
it did not consider that the agreement 
made a positive contribution to the 
problems of over-production and the 
disposal of surpluses. But it hoped that 
when the negotiations were over the 
conference would agree to amend the 
constitution of the Wheat Council so 
that it could examine domestic produc- 
tion policies and means of regulating 
the disposal of surpluses. In such dis- 
cussions Britain would play a full part. 
In the event, the other countries have a 
new wheat agreement, and Britain has 
seen its suggestions adopted. 

Apart from this amendment of the 
constitution there are three main 
differences between the new agreement 
and the old. It is expected that the 
membership will include Argentina, the 
major exporter hitherto outside the 
agreement. The guaranteed quantities 
are reduced by 2} to 8.2 million metric 
tons, and the price range is reduced by 
5 cents a bushel. The drop in the 
guaranteed quantities to a figure equal 
to roughly one-third of world trade is 
by now of minor significance. 

Now that. Argentina is moving 
towards multilateralism jt is hoped that 
its bilateral trade pacts, covering 2 
million tons of wheat, will gradually be 
ended and that wheat put under the 
agreement. But while Argentina is 
moving away from bilateralism the 
United States is moving towards it, 
through its special sales of wheat under 
PL 480. The United States hopes next 
season to sell 2} to 3 million tons of 
wheat in this way, and since it regards 
these sales as abnormal marketings they 
cannot be registered under the wheat 
agreement. But these sales are becom- 


409 
ing more “nermal” every day and they 


.make nonsense of the wheat agreement. 


How mich progress will be made on 
the British proposals is anyone’s guess. 
The next step is for the Wheat Council 
to appoint a study group on which 
Britain would certainly be. represented. 
The council may collaborate in these 
discussions with other United Nations 
organisations and with non-member 
countries. Most countriés recognise that 
an effort must be made to rationalise 
wheat production, but it will not be easy 
to persuade them to put principle into 
practice. It seems unlikely. that supplies 
might be so reduced over the next three 
years that a bad harvest could lead to 
shortage. If that did happen, Britain 
might be faced with the unpalatable 
choice of having to pay more than the 
maximum for its wheat or of seeking to 
join the wheat agreement. 


US cents 
per bushel 
220 
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(Continued from Page 406) 


applicants should receive licences to act as programme con- 
tractors on its various stations. It has never been clear 
whether the Daily Mirror, previously known as a supporter 
of commercial television, omitted to put its name forward 
deliberately or through an oversight, but the wheel has now 
come round and a “ substantial” part of the new money 
that Associated Television is seeking to finance its London 
and Birmingham programmes will be contributed by the 
Daily Mirror. 

The nominal capital ‘of Associated Television is £1 
million, and the permission of the Capital Issues Committee 
has been asked to double it. Of the new money, £750,000 
will be new capital (largely from the Daily Mirror) and 
the existing loan stockholders are being given an option to 
convert one-third of their loans into the balance. The only 
shares with voting rights at present are 75,000 £1 ordinary, 
the great majority being non-voting ordinaries, and a recent 
examination of the records showed that a third are held 
by the Incorporated Television Programme Company, 
which was set up by Mr Littler and Mr Parnell and which 
once applied unsuccessfully, for a programme contractors’ 
licence. Most of the other voting shares are held in varying 
amounts by a number of nominees, but the Birmingham 
Gazette holds 10,000 ; the Birmingham Post, 5,000 ; and 
Associated Electrical Industries, another 5,000. The Daily 
Mirror does not appear to be receiving any,voting shares, 
as none of the new capital carries voting rights, but it does 
get two nominees to the board of the company. 

This is generally regarded as a shrewd investment by 
the Daily Mirror. Associated Television needs better studio 
facilities than it now possesses and is not finding it easy 
to induce advertisers to buy time on its Birmingham week- 
day programmes, but this does not alter the general con- 
viction that eommercial television is both growing and 
consolidating. Had the Daily Mirror put off a decision 
much longer, it might have had to pay a far higher price 
for participation ; to come in earlier would have meant 
sharing the risks and losses of the opening months. The 
fox has reached the grapes. 


Mr Kurchatov at Harwell 


HE Russian scientist, Mr Kurchatov, a member of the 

Praesidium who is in this country with the Soviet 
mission, gave a lecture on Wednesday to scientists of the 
Atomic Energy Authority that was remarkable both for its 
frankness and spontaneity and its considerable scientific 
quality. He talked about two subjects, the Russian atomic 
power programme, and the spectacular progress made, 
mainly under his direction, in developing a method of 
controlling thermo-nuclear reactions. This is the first step 
towards using the force released by a hydrogen bomb as 
the basis for power production. It involves reaching 
temperatures equivalent to those in the sun before the 
fusion reaction can be triggered off. In a bomb, these 
temperatures are obtained by putting a small atom bomb 
in the core. The’Russians have come very Close to achieving 
them in controlled laboratory conditions by bombarding 
heavy hydrogen with an electric current. In the short 


period before the container disintegrated under the effects 


~ 1960. 
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of heat, they managed to work up to temperatures of 
t million degrees Centigrade, which is at the threshold of 
those needed to bring about fusion in the hydrogen atoms. 
This is an immense technical achievement, and Mr Kurcha- 
tov’s lecture was’so carefully documented and illustrated 
as to leave little doubt about the accuracy of the claims. 
At the same time, it is easy to exaggerate the results of the 
experiments and to assume for them a degree of success 
that the Russians themselves have not claimed. This is 
not controlled hydrogen fusion, but an experiment that 
goes a long way on the road towards it. 

The lecture was of a much higher scientific standard 
than those delivered by Russian scientists during the atomic 
energy conference at Geneva last summer, which were 
impressive chiefly because they demonstrated the close 
parallel between the degree of success achieved in Russia, 
shut off from any but illicit contact with scientists in the 
West, and Britain and the United States. In describing the 
Russian atomic power programme, Mr Kurchatov was on 
ground that he knew less wéll. He said that during 1956-60, 
Russia intended to build five experimental power stations 
of various types, two giving 70,000 kW of electricity each, 
and the others, 200,000 kW. Four smaller pilot plants will 
also be built to test more elaborate designs and these will 
provide data for developments in the decade starting in 
It will be interesting to see if this lecture, and the 
free and spontaneous answers that Mr Kurchatov gave to 
questioners, goads either British or American scientists into 
revealing how far they themselves have progressed in the 
control of the fusion reaction. Some intensive work is 
being done both here and in America, but no general survey 
of British—or for that matter American—work has yet been 
released. 


A New Thames Tunnel 


i. idea of a tunnel under the Thames east of London 
to provide a direct link between Kent and Essex was 
first seriously suggested over 150 years ago ; the plans were 
abandoned after one bore hole had used up all the capital. 
There was another try before the last war, on a new site 
between Dartford and Purfleet some five miles west of the 
previous Gravesend-Tilbury line ; this attempt was. post- 
poned, first by the financial crisis in 1931, and then by the 
war after a pilot tunnel had been successfully completed. 
But last year the project was revived with renewed official 
blessing from the Ministry of Transport, as part of its 
expanded road programme and the main contract was 
awarded last week. When the tunnel is finished in about 
five years time—provided progress is not again delayed— 
it will be the third such tunnel to have been built in Britain 
this century and the first since the Mersey tunnel was 
opened in 1934. 

It will cost altogether about £10} million ; the Ministry 
of Transport and the Essex and Kent county councils are 
contributing just over £3 million between them, and the 
remaining £7} million will come from the Ministry’s road 
construction funds—to be recouped from tolls paid by the 
two million vehicles that are expected to use it each year. 
When finished, the tunnel—which will be almost a mile 
long—and its approach roads will form a new four-mile 
direct link between the main A.2 and A. 13 trunk roads ; 
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At the modern Eastfield Factory of 
F. Perkins Ltd., craftsmen build quality multi- 
cylinder diesel engines in quantity for 


423 DIFFERENT POWER APPLICATIONS 


(POWER RANGE 20 TO 102 B.H.P.) 
(TORQUE RANGE 1ro1 TO 240 LBS. FT.) 


This great progress in power standardization has been made 
possible by demand based on the satisfaction of the user 


IN 143 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


HIGH QUALITY DIESELS... To F. Perkins Ltd., Dept. EC, Peterborough, England. 

Please send me details of Perkins Diesel Engines for Vehicle [] 
For Vehicles, Tractor, and Marine applications, and with : f ° 7 : 1 Soll 
stage-by-stage “ build-up” for various Industrial uses, Marine : Agricultural ’ Industrial |_| applications. 
PETERBOROUGH: F. Perkins Ltd., Peterborough. Tel.: 5341 (Please tick appropriate sections.) 

"Grams: Perkoil. 

AUSTRALIA: Perkins Diesel (O’seas) Ptv. Ltd., Princess Highway 
Dandenong, Victoria. Tel.: 1377/8. Cables: Diesel, Dandenong NAME 
S. AFRICA: F. Perkins (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 9951, 156 Main 
Reef Road, Johannesburg. Tel.: 24-3087. Cables: Perkoil, Jo’burg 
CANADA: F. Perkins (Canada) Lid., 60 Wingold Ave., Terento 
10, Ontario. Tel.: Russell 1-5515/6/7. Cables: Perkoil, Teronio 
FRANCE: Sociéé Fran-aise des Moteurs, F. Perkins, 9 et Il Rue 


d Eughien, Colombes (Seine). Tel.: Charlesbourg 35-60. Cables: Perkou, 
aris 


ADDRESS 
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( Result of trial conducted by William Cory & Sons Ltd.) 
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A ‘Terylene’ rope after hauling 
Thames barges for 137 days 


an ordinary rope after hauling 


es 


the.same barges for only 6 days 


Cn eae” 


Why has this ‘Terylene’ rope withstood 23 times the wear—and more? The 
answer is that ‘Terylene’ has a combination of properties found in no other 
fibre. In a rope these properties produce resistance to stretch, suppleness after 
continuous contact with salt water, low moisture absorption, and great 


strength even when wet. 


Can ‘Terylene’ Save money in your business ? 


These exceptional properties of “Terylene’. are 
already being applied successfully and econo- 
mically in many industries, in many parts of 
the world.* Perhaps they can save money for 
you too. Have you a need for a textile fibre 
that is strong wet or dry, has low stretch, resists 


corrosion by acid, resists heat, does not rot, 


* Some of the many uses to which ‘Terylene’ is being 
put are: electrical insulation fabrics; lifeboat 
covers; deck awnings; fire hoses; ropes; paper 
machine felts; filtration cloths; sewing threads} 
fishing nets; laundry machine clothing; dye bagsy 
conveyor belts; industrial clothing. 


has low moisture absorption, has high abra- 
sion resistance, withstands weather and is 
ideal for electrical insulation purposes? Then 
find out more about ‘Terylene’ fibre for 
industry by writing to: Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, Hookstone Road, Harro- 
gate, Yorks. Telephone: Harrogate 68021 


| Polyester 
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it will also be the first completed section of the north and 
south orbital roads that are “ planned ” to circle 15 miles 
outside central London. Parliamentary sanction has yet to 
be sought for the last half-mile north of the river, which 
involves carrying the approach road on a viaduct over A.126. 

To excavate the tunnel, which will be following the line 
of the pilot tunnel built in 1938, the contractors will use 





massive shield excavators, each weighing nearly 300 tons, 
similar to those used to build London’s underground rail- 
ways. The outer edge of the cylinder-shaped shield cuts, 
and the whole contraption is moved forward bodily by 
powerful hydraulic rams when the next stint of tunnel face 
has been dug out to the required depth. The shield gives 
protection for the erection of the tunnel’s cast iron lining and 
for the injection of liquid cement under pressure to grout 
this lining to the surrounding earth. Since this surrounding 
material is alluvial or water-bearing chalk, all cutting and 
lining operations will be done in compressed air. 


Full Employment for Tankers 


HE tanker freight market has produced a number of 

minor surprises lately: the latest and by far the biggest 
is the most unseasonal rise in freights that began about 
two months ago and as yet shows little sign of stopping. 
Normally the rates at which tankers are chartered start to 
fall from about the end of February, in company with the 
seasonal decline in oil 
movements to Europe 
and North America. 
But this year tanker 
freights have been 
moving in the oppo- 
site direction; they 
have climbed  up- 
wards by more than a 
quarter since the 
middle of February. 
Although little busi- 
ness has been com- 
pleted this week on 
the London market as 
owners are holding 
off for even higher prices and charterers are waiting in the 
hope that the end of the month may bring a fall, the 
American coastwise market has been very busy with spot 


TANKER FREIGHT INDICES 
250 (Dec 1949-100) 


200 


150 LONDON TANKER 
BROKERS’ AWARD 


New Basis 
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rates 70 per cent or more above leve Is at the beginning 
of the month and a good deal of business is being done. 

The exact cause of this formidable and unusual increase 
is not easy to pin down. Certainly more oil has been 
imported so far this year than twelve months ago. There 
has also lately been a trough in the pace of new tanker 
deliveries—but no more than was expected. But the high 
rates currently being paid for grain shipments have been 
attracting a significant number of tankers for use, after 
cleaning, in that trade ; and the conversion of older tankers 
into bulk carriers of ore and coal has also continued. A 
combination of these factors would result in a tighter supply 
of tankers for the work available and suggests, moreover, 
that tanker freight rates should remain for some time to 
come rather higher than last year—when they were again 
somewhat above 1954 rates. 

A growing number of tankers have been fixed on period 
charters—mainly for several voyages in succession but some 
for longer fixed periods—at rates not markedly below the 
current spot market level. The oil shippers, most of whom 
are in the market, are holding out for rates between Scale 
rate plus 30 per cent as a minimum and Scale plus 100 per 
cent as the maximum for periods of up to 12 months (Scale 
rate is equivalent to 32s. 6d. a ton from Curacao to London) 
whereas owners are asking for rates between Scale plus 
40/50 per cent and Scale plus 150 per cent. Tanker 
owners are pointing out that this minimum rate is roughly 
equivalent to the return they can now get, after cleaning 
costs, for similar contracts in the grain trade. 


The Rise in Stocks 


N the last quarter of 1955 the value of stocks and work 
I in progress held by manufacturing companies reporting 
to the Board of Trade rose by two per cent. That was the 
smallest quarterly increase of the year, and it brought the 
total increase in 1955 to 13 per cent, stocks being valued 
at the lower of cost or market value. A large part of the 
increase occurred among companies in the metal manu- 
facturing and metal using trades, where production rose 
most sharply last year. The value of stocks of materials and 
fuel, work in progress, and finished goods all rose in about 
the same proportion in 1955. The companies account for 
about one-third of the total value of stocks and work in 
progress in manufacturing. As they are all large firms 
the results are not necessarily representative of manu- 
facturing as a whole, still less so of the whole economy, 
where the value of stocks is roughly twice as high as in 
manufacturing. 

But as far as they go the figures support the Economic 
Survey’s view that manufacturing claimed the largest share 
of the increase in stocks and work in progress in the whole 
economy last year. The Survey estimated that total stocks 
in the economy went up in value by £600 million last year: 
the value of the physical increase in stocks, however, con- 
tributed only £350 million of this, At the end of 1954 
stocks in manufacturing amounted to about £3,600 million. 
If indeed the increase was 13 per cent last year that would 
imply a rise of £470 million—nearly five-sixths of the 
increase in the whole economy. Against that 13 per cent 
increase in manufacturing stocks must be set the rise of 
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6 per cent in prices of basic materials and of 5 per cent in 
manufactured products last year ; and output in manufac- 
turing rose by 4} per cent. 


This confirms earlier indica- 
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tions that stocks rose proportionately more than the rise 


in production. Whether or not the rise in stocks was 
excessive in relation to the needs of production, it was 
certainly excessive in relation to what Britain could afford. 


The Pru’ and the Pearl 


IKE other life insurance companies the two giants, the 
Prudential and the Pearl produced excellent results for 
1955. Shareholders and policyholders have already learned 
something to their advantage. The ordinary investor will 
study the accounts of the monster investors with another 
interest. What is their investment policy ? The attitude of 
the Prudential with its total assets of £817.4 million, and of 
the Pearl with £235.2 million, must have a bearing on the 
future of markets. The table of portfolio distributions 
suggests that when the “ bull ” market turned into.a “ bear ” 
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My % £ mil. % Vy £ mil, 

Mortgages, inc. 

poli y loans... 5-6 i 6-7 + 12-1 2 8 3:0 . a 0 7 
grit. Govt. and 

Govt guaran- | 

teed securities. , 39-8 | 35°35 | —18-1 1 37-2; — 0-4 
Brit. municipal & 

County & over- | 

seas Govt and | | 
municipal sec.. | 5-8 5°5 0-5 ‘2110-1; — 1-4 
Debenture stocks | 14-8 | 16-3 1 9-2 0:15-2| + 4-1 
Preference shares 7-0 7:3 5°6 -2 7:2 + 0-7 
Ordinary shares. | 14-2 | 15-4 | +16-2 ‘2; 18-1} + 4-0 
Other invest’ts. | 0-2) 0-3 - 0-6 ‘1; O-l | + 0-2 
Property ....... 9-9, 10-3 + 6-7 “2 5-4; + 1-1 
Cash, agents’ bal- | i | 

ances, etc...... | 2-7 2:91 + 3-1 2} 3-7) + 1°56 
Té6te Se et 100-0 100-0 | eo -O 100-0} s 
Total £ million... 771-5 817-4 445-9 -7 235-2 | +10-5 





market last year the giants did indeed carry out a change in 
policy, though it may have been a change that waited only 
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for the opportunity. They both moved in the same 
direction and the switching that they did out of gilt-edg- 
into debenture stocks and ordinary shares would hay 
produced a marked effect on prices if they had not use 
one of the occasions when sellers dominated the marke: 

Each company has substantially reduced its gilt-edge. 
holdings. The Prudential shows a reduction of £18: 
million, the Pearl of only £400,000, but that company als. 
reduced its holdings of municipal and foreign governmen: 
securities while the Prudential slightly increased its inves:- 
ment in that category. Not all the reduction in gilt-edged 
holdings represents sales ; perhaps it is a fair guess tha: 
about half the Prudential’s £18.1 million reduction 
represents writing down. Nevertheless all the new money— 
£45-9 million increase in total assets in the Prudential and 
£10.5 million in the Pearl—went into investments other than 
gilt-edged. Each company increased substantially i: 
holding of ordinary shares and each increased its 
holding of debenture stocks. It must have been helped 
by the fact that there were substantial issues of 
ordinary shares and debenture stocks in the autumn 
when credit was scarce and when issuing houses were 
delighted to be able to get underwriting done. For 
investors of the size of the Prudential it is only possible to 
obtain industrial debentures in quantity as an underwriter 
or as an original applicant. The Prudential (but not the 
Pearl) has also put.a substantial sum into mortgages and 
loans on the public rates ; evidently it has played a part 
in the recent and more arduous financing problem of the 
local authorities. Both companies have put money—the 
Prudential £6.7 million, and the Pearl {1.1 million, into 
real property. Insurance companies invest in property with 
great discretion, but to some extent it must have been 
possible for the owners of businesses to raise finance by 
selling freeholds when other sources of finance were 
difficult. Despite the investment switching programme both 
companies have kept rather more than usual of their powder 
dry. Liquid assets are up in both companies. 


a 


Bigger Profits from Gallaher 


ALLAHER, the most successful of the smaller tobacco 
manufacturers, will pay a final dividend of 20 per 
cent for 1955, as was promised by the directors two months 
ago when the rights issue of ordinary shares and the Loan 
stock issue were announced. Together with the interim 
dividend this makes the year’s dividend 25 per cent, com- 
pared with 225 per cent for 1954. At the time of the 
rights issue the directors estimated gross profits in 1955 at 
not less than £3,850,000. This is an under-estimate. In 
fact, gross profits came to £4,033,217, compared with 
£2,510,841 in 1954. The tax provision was much higher, 
rising from £1,408,209 to £2,085,196, but the group’s net 
profit jumped from £1,102,632 to £1,948,021, from which 
the net ordinary dividends absorb £767,266. The rights 
issue was made before the increase in the duty on tobacco 
and at that time the directors were so confident of future 
expansion that they were willing to predict that the dividend 
on the ordinary capital, as doubled by the rights issue, 
would be 174 percent for 1956. 
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ADVERTISING AND MARKETING IN BELGIUM 


CPV-Bart, of Brussels, is the newest member 
of the cpv World Organisation. It was 
formed early this year, as a logical extension 
of the service that CPv offers its clients in 
markets overseas, and is backed by all 
the international resources of cpv. CPV-Bart 





embraces the territories of Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the Belgian Congo; and 
now Offers British and American exporters a 
specialized service which applies proved 
advertising and selling methods to these 
highly individual markets. 


CPV- Bart, 192 rue Royale, Brussels 


an affiliate oj the 


CPV WORLD ORGANISATION 


CPV is an international advertising, marketing and public relations organisation which 
is currently conducting more than 300 campaigns in 82 countries and in 30 languages. 


Inquiries invited to the Managing Director, Colman Prentis and Varley Export Lid., 42 Park Street, London, W.1. 


That's why - Shell is the most powerful petrol you can buy! 
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Wherever you may be... 
HERCULES 


is there | 


ON THE FARM... 


insecticides developed by Hercules are 
daily in service in many of the world’s 
principal agricultural regions, protecting 
cattle and crops. 





OR INTHE CITY... 


those hard-worked, hard-wearing white traffic i . 
paints are likely to owe their longevity to the I : Pe 
special qualities of Hercules synthetic resins. 


BUT THESE ARE ONLY TWO of the countless 
common tasks in which Hercules chemicals 


serve the community — invisibly but well. 










If you have a problem in industrial chemistry Hercules may 
have the answer. Address your enquiries to the Technica 
Service Department, 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
HERCULES FOR INDUSTRY 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED «+ 140 PARK LANE + LONDON, W. 1! 
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Edible Oils Dearer 


HE late winter frosts in the Italian olive groves have 
T ffected more fortunes than those of the unlucky 
farmers. A substantial proportion of the young trees in 
Italy and southern France are thought to have suffered, 
and because olive oil output last year was low there are 
no carry-over stocks to help these countries through the 
coming season. Unless reports of damage are much 
exaggerated, the Mediterranean countries will have to 
import up to half a million tons of edible oils to make good 
their losses. That is why prices of all liquid edible oils 
have risen sharply, particularly cotton oil and groundnut 
oil, In the space of three months these two oils have risen 
by over 30 per cent to about {150 a ton cif Continent. 
The Indian government, anxious to keep down domestic 
prices, made matters worse by banning exports of ground- 
nut oil. In contrast to previous years, American sales of 
surplus oils have in no way depressed the market ; large 
quantities have been sold to Italy, Spain and South America 
under Public Law 480, which authorises sales of surplus 
farm products for local currencies. 


Oils from the coconut and palm have only recently shared 
in the prosperity of liquid oils. The “hard” oils group 
cannot be substituted for all the uses of soft oils and were 
therefore less directly affected by the shortage of olive and 
groundnut oil. But in the middle of this month prices 
suddenly started rising in sympathy, with Ceylon coconut 
oil rising by about Io per cent to a little over {100 a ton. 


The margin between the two groups is still considerable, 
however. 


Building Society Growth 


HE building societies showed a substantial growth in 
their total assets and in the new funds lent on mortgage 
last year notwithstanding the credit squeeze which led to 
some withdrawals by investors in the summer months of 
last year and which have slowed down mortgage lending 
ever since then. The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
reports* total assets of £2,064 million, an increase of £196 
million, so that the growth of assets in 1955 was 10.5 per 
cent compared with 14 per cent in 1954, and that notwith- 
Standing that withdrawals of capital by investors at £285 
million were the highest ever experienced by the building 
societies. New advances on mortgage were £393 million— 
also a record compared with £373 million in 1954. For 
the first time for many years the number of building societies 
on the Register shows an increase. It was 783 at the end 
of last year compared with 777 at the end of 1954. The 
Registrar naturally does not give the number cf members 
of the Building Societies Association which is, however, 
understood to be around 360 and declining slightly owing 
to the strict enforcement of the 7} per cent liquidity rule 
by that body. 
* Repoft of the Chief Registrar, Friendly Societies for the year 
1955. HM Stationery Office, 2s. 6d. 
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Colonial Development Progress 


NEW broom usually sweeps clean, when it is a ruthless 
broom and when it is given time. Lord Reith succeeded 
Lord Trefgarne as chairman of the Colonial Development 
Corporation in 1950 and Mr H. N. Hume (chairman of a 
London issuing house) took over from Mr Robin Brooke 
as deputy in 1953. For the year ended 1955 the Colonial 
Development Corporation shows its first profit—f£ 409,000, 
compared with a loss of £511,000. The 1955 figure is struck 
after providing for all outgoings, including £307,000 on 
interest payable to the Colonial Office on short, medium, and 
long term loans. The Colonial Development Corporation, 
which should never be confused with the Colonial Finance 
and Development Corporation (financed by private enter- 
prise) is a Government controlled body that fosters colonial 
development projects’ with Colonial Office money in 
co-operation, when occasion offers, with private industry. 
But the new broom has more sweeping still to do. The 
report for the year to December 31st makes it clear that 
costly investigations which do not show reasonable expec- 
tation of return will not be possible. The Corporation 
has struggled out of the red, but must go on raising its net 
revenue each year to stay there. One of the problems arises 
from the fact that long term. borrowings from the Colonial 
Office have been subject to an initial seven-year interest 
moratorium. From now on the service of existing borrow- 
ings from the Colonial Office will build up steeply to over 
£1 million in 1960 and nearly £2 million in 1964. So higher 
earnings will be needed to cover them. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Competition in the bakery trade is likely to become still 
keefier when the subsidy on “ national ” flour is withdrawn. 
Price control will go too. National-type bread, which now 
accounts for about 90 per cent of all sales, will then 
probably cost about rod. for a 1} lb loaf compared with 
about Is. for other kinds. But prices might draw still closer 
together as bakers attempt to win custom for their individual 
types. A larger variety of products may lessen the competi- 
tive advantages of the big multiple bakers, and the small 
“ craft” bakers have claimed that they will gain by being 
able to serve local tastes. 


* 


In The Economist’s Budget analysis last week the 
withdrawal of the investment allowance was attributed to 
Mr Butler. It was however done by Mr Macmillan in 
February of this year. The formula for calculating profits 
tax on a full distribution was also printed incorrectly. It 
should have been, where x is the net dividend, as follows: — 


x + (Sx x 77) = 545 
23 100 
And hence x= 37.08 of every 100 of gross profits. 
* 


The International Sugar Council’s estimate of the require- 
ments of the free market in 1956 has been raised by 250,000 
to 4,770,000 metric tons. The council may meet in New 
York during or after the International Sugar Conference 
that opens there on May 21st. 
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| Company Notes 





CUNARD STEAM-SHIP. 
“ By the Companies (Shipping Companies 
Exemption) Order, 1948, the company 1s 
exempt from disclosing certain informa- 
tion relating to reserves and provisions 
and changes therein and certain details of 
fixed assets and the depreciation thereof, 
and these accounts have been prepared 
accordingly.” This note to the full 
accounts of Cunard for the-—year to 
December 31st explains why less can be 
learned from the balance sheet than can, 
say, from the balance sheet of P & O in 
its new form, though there is no evidence 
that Cunard created any new inner re- 
serves in 1955. The “ operating surplus ” 
rose from 6,747,584 to £7,405,872. 
“Cargo freight services in the Atlantic, 
Australian, New Zealand and Eastern 
trades together with the cruise earnings 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Operating surplus, etc. 6,747,584 1,405,872 
Investment income.. 498,932 535,990 
Depreciation ........ 2,892,001 3,446,293 
Pasa... sce. cack 2,176,598 2,647,676 
Net surplus .......0. 2°157,266 2,504,070 
Ordinary dividends.. 714,955 747,500 
Cons. balance sheet:— 
Ships, less deprecia- ‘ 
ite * 5 Ses een 35,359,324 40,052,819 
lotal net fixed assets. 39,241,069 43,880,381 
Debtors, 86; . <s..<:405 4,280,187 5,175,060 
Quoted investments... 18,523,171 18,579,706 
Cash and TRCs ..... 13,307,648 10,934,207 
Creditors ete... b6i.5s 26,543,646 28,227,946 
RSET VES 6.5 cns whan 32,892,950 34,600,193 
Ordinary capital..... 12,999,980 12,999,980 
. £1 ordinary stock at 25s. 6d. yields {7 17s. per cent. 


have in the main provided this increase.” 
Higher freight rates in the latter months 
of the year played their part, and while 
Cunard lost passengers during the strikes 
on the Queens the total volume of Atlantic 
traffic was larger and by the end of the 
year Cunard had carried “ virtually its 
normal annual number of passengers.” 


But both depreciation and taxation were 
higher and the net surplus fell from 
£2,157,266 to £1,827,969. The ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at Io per 
cent. One reason for this decision is 
perhaps revealed in Mr D. H. Bates’s 
comment that “the costs of running and 
working ships are still rising and such 
essential items as fuel and diesel oil, for 
instance, show considerable advances, and 
it will be very difficult to increase revenue 
to cover the additional expenditure.” 


Another reason for conservative divi- 
dends is the directors’ perpetual concern 
with the replacement of the fleet of ships. 
In a note to the consolidated balance sheet 
outstanding liabilities for new ships are 
estimated at £14,450,000. “ That is a for- 
midable programme,” says Mr D. H. 
Bates, “but it will only carry us to, say, 
1958.” Investment allowances on new 
ships help the shipping companies but, 
Mr Bates points out, that if Cunard were 
registered under a “flag of advantage ” 
instead of under the Red Ensign its profits 
over the six years 1949-54 would have 
been increased by about £14 million by 
Savings in taxation. Companies registered 


under such flags thus possess a competi- 
tive advantage. 

Like P & O, Cunard is strong in liquid 
resources, but, again like P & O, these 
assets have to be balanced against re- 
placement commitments: In the Cunard 
balance sheet the book value of quoted 
investments is‘over £18} million. This is 
above their market value, “ but being all 
in dated Government securities with the 
redemption dates spread to suit the com- 
pany’s likely requirements it is not antici- 
pated they will have to be realised before 
the date of redemption and no allowance 
has therefore been made for the depreci- 
ation in current market value.” 


* 


UNITED MOLASSES. The 
directors of United Molasses are not re- 
peating the tax-free cash distribution of 
4 per cent from capital reserves made in 
the 1954 accounts. But they have recom- 
mended an increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend. It has been put up from 124 per 
cent, tax free, to 16} per cent, tax free; 
this is equivalent to an increase from 22.1 
to 28.99 per cent gross. On this dividend 
the Ios. stock yields 6% per cent at 
41s. 1o}d. The only unsatisfactory aspect 
of the preliminary statement is that 
£763,798 has been provided from reserves 
against the fall in the market value of 
British Government securities. 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1954 1955 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Gross profit......... 4,322,696 5,170,654 
Depreciation ...6.... 1,084,828 1,179,088 
PERRO gS Baie cea 1,914,522 2,096,211 
Net profit .....00000. 1,319,427 1,891,726 
Ordinary dividends. . 732,938 977,250 


The group’s trading profit has risen 
from £4,322,696 to £5,170,654, thus re- 
covering part of the sharp fall suffered in 
1954 because of lower freight rates. 
Happily the forecast of a further fall in 
1955, which the chairman, Mr G. W. 
Scott, made a year ago has proved over- 
pessimistic. The rise in freight rates last 
year doubtless helped—even though much 
of United Molasses’s fleet works on time 


charter. And the demand for molasses 
has been high. 


* 


BOWATER PAPER. Growth 
stock is a hackneyed phrase, but to no 
stock has it been applied with greater 
exactness in recent years than to the £1 
units of the Bowater Paper Corporation. 
Outward signs of the company’s standing 
include the interest taken by American 
investors in the stock and the low yield 
it offers. Currently the yield at a price 


of 58s. 9d. is only 3.8 per cent. The reason 
for the favour accorded to the stock is not 
mainly the company’s profit record, nor 
in its progressive dividend record, nor 
even its massive and growing interests in 
newsprint and other types of paper in this 


* about 200,000 tons of newsprint 
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country. The reason lies mainly in : 
group’s large and growing investment in 
the North American newsprint industry. 
And here it is not the established mills in 
Newfoundland, but the recently opened 
mills in Tennessee that provide the | 


By far the greater part of the Corpor:- 
tion’s earnings are derived from is 
interests overseas. And the fact that the 
gross profit of £13,209,637 earned in 1955 
was actually more than the £13,095,45 
earned in the previous fifteen months was 
due in particular to the first full year’s 
operation of the mills of Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corporation in Tennessee 
It was for this reason, too, that the 19s<s 
profits of the Bowater Corporation of 
America, at $22,579,253, were so much 
higher than the figure of $17,043,035 
earned in the previous fifteen mont! 
There should be bigger profits stil! 
come out of the Tennessee mills. Bowat 
Southern is producing at an annual rate »/ 
and 
75,000 tons of pulp and capacity is to bx 
raised to about 300,000 tons of newsp: 
and 45,000 tons of pulp a year. T 
newsprint has already been sold forws 
under long-term contracts extending 
the end of 1968. Presumably it is | 
expansion of these mills which 
absorb most of $174 million—about , 
million—to be raised by a public issu 
Canada of 350,000 § per cent $50 pre 
ferred shares at par of the Bowater Cor- 
poration of North America. The yearly 
capacity of the Cornerbrook. mills, in 
Newfoundland, is also to be raised, from 
about 310,000 tons to 340,000 tons 0! 
newsprint. 

On the present capital of £19,200,000 
the 1955 dividends are equivalent to 11) 
per cent and compare with an equivalent 
annual rate of 9 per cent paid in the pre- 
ceding accounting period. The direc- 
tors of Bowater Paper have always culti- 
vated good relationships with stockholders 
and there is no better way than through 
dividend payments. 


* 


Ss PILLERS. For the fourth succes- 
sive year the directors of Spillers, the 
millers and manufacturers of animal foods, 
have raised the ordinary dividend. That 
is in keeping with the steady advance in 
profits from one record level to another 
In the year to January 31st, the trading 
profits of the group rose from £4,414,53- 
to £4,977,000, and despite bigger charge: 
for depreciation and replacement (up from 
£1,025,000 to £1,230,000) and taxation (up 
from £1,926,000 to £2,143,000) the net 
surplus rose from £1,488,898 to £1,616,000 
Terminal payments from the Ministry © 
Food upon the cessation of control, whic! 
after tax amount to £418,000, are not in 
cluded in these profit figures and ha\ 

been separately credited to reserves. Th: 
ordinary dividend has been raised fron 
II to 12 per cent ; this was followed by ° 
rise in the price of the {£1 stock uni! 

from 41s. 6d. to 43s. 6d., to set the yiek 
of 54 per cent. 

The latest trading year of Spillers wa 
completely free from the Government 
control and this may have resulted, as | 
did with Ranks, in a rise in stocks. Lik« 
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Ranks, also, Spillers in protection of its 
markets extended its interests in bakeries 
last year ; this must have cost money and 
the full benefits from these acquisitions 
may still lie in the future. 


¥* 


CAMMELL LAIRD and 
HARLAND AND WOLFF. 
Shipbuilding profits move erratically from 
one year to another because of the uneven 
incidence of contract completions. Costs 
are now rising and no firm conclusions 
about the future can be drawn from the 
preliminary reports of Cammell Laird and 
Harland and Wolff for the year to 
December 31st. The gross profits of 
Cammell Laird have risen only slightly, 
from £1,017,386 to £1,097,006, while the 
gross profits of Harland and Wolff have 
fallen from £2,157,652 to £1,799,627. 
Cammell Laird’s net profits have gone up 
from £654,716 to £724,403. But Harland 
and Wolff’s net earnings have fallen from 
£1,104,762 to £910,859, and this figure 
includes £200,581 (against £33,536) of 
profits arising from the settlements of con- 
tracts completed in earlier years. 

Both companies have been content to 
leave their ordinary dividends unchanged. 
Cammell Laird’s total dividend is again 
14 per cent and Harland and Wolff’s is 
again 10 per cent, though the directors 
have consolidated the special bonus of 3 
per cent paid in 1953 and 1954 into the 
ordinary dividend. At the current price 
of 26s. 6d. Harland and Wolff’s {1 stock 
units yield 74 per cent and at a price 
of 10s. 9d. the §s. stock units of Cammell 
Laird yield 6} per cent. 


* 


PRESSED STEEL.. The bulk 
of Pressed Steel’s output goes to the motor 
vehicle manufacturers, many of which 
draw up their accounts at the end of July 
and August. Pressed Steel’s accounting 
year ends on December 31st. It was in 
the last few months of 1955 that profit 
margins in the motor industry were 
narrowing, partly as a result of the expen- 
sive. imports of sheet steel from abroad. 
This is perhaps reason enough to account 
for the contrast between the increases in 


profits shown in the latest accounts of the 
motor companies and the decline in 
Pressed Steel’s profit before tax from 
£3,115,485 to £2,582,064. Pressed Steel 
also makes refrigerators, and this side of 
the business came, no doubt, under the 
shadow of the credit squeeze and the 
hire purchase restrictions. One part of 
the business which may have come out 
of the year unscathed is the manufacture 
of rolling stock for railways. 


The portents look ominous enough from 
a reading of the 1955 figures. But they 
are made even blacker by the directors’ 
additional comment that “ profits for the 
three months of the current year are 
lower than those for the corresponding 
period of 1955.” As promised at the time 
of the rights issue, the final dividend is 
I§ per cent, making 22} per cent for the 
year, but investors are entitled to feel 
cautious until they see the effect of the 
credit squeeze on the motor’ industry. 
The ordinary dividend is covered about 
two and a half times by earnings and at 
the current price of 15s. 6d. the §s. stock 
units yield 7} per cent. 


* 


BRITISH ROPES. Since 1952 
the consolidated trading surplus of British 
Ropes has been rising steadily. In 1955 
it advanced from £1,904,693 to £2,321,146, 
not far short of the record profit achieved 
in 1951. Making all types of steel and 
fibre ropes, the company serves almost 
every industry, and though, like most other 
engineering concerns, it must be feeling 
the pressure of rising costs, it can hardly 
fail to do well when its customers are 
fully employed and investing more heavily 
in capital equipment. 

Last year’s trading results, culminating 
in an increase in net profits from £767,295 
to £942,456, are one reason for sober 
confidence. And the directors cannot be 
unduly pessimistic about the future, for 
they have more than carried out their 
promise of December, when a one for ten 
rights issue was made, that the final divi- 
dend would not be “less than II per 
cent.” On the increased capital they have, 
in fact, recommended a final dividend of 
12 per cent, making 16 per cent in all. 


419 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: May 2nd 
Next Contango Day: May 2nd 
Next Settlement Day: May 8th 


Gilt-edged securities continued to 
improve until the announcement of the 
new issue of 34 per cent Treasury Stock 
1979/81 on Friday. Prices fell until after 
the closing of the lists on Wednesday 
when small gains were made, the existing 
34 per cent Treasury Stock 1979/81 rising 
4 to 81}, compared with the issue price of 
81 for the new. Industrial stocks im- 
proved until settlement day on (Tuesday, 
but then weakened. The Financial Times 
index of industrial shares declined from 
195.3 on Monday to 191.7 on Wednesday. 

Bank shares show small advances on 
the week ; Lloyds “ A” rose 1s. to §§s. 6d. 
and Westminster “B” 6d. to 73s. Insur- 
ance stocks lost some of their recent 
gains ; Legal and General fell 4 to 25}, 
while Pearl fell 14 to 224. Brewery shares 
were much firmer, Whitbread “ A” rising 
3s. od. to 75s. and Guinness 9d. to 41s. od. 
Distillers gained 7}d. to 24s. Steel and 
engineering stocks declined after rising 
steadily until Monday. Dorman Long 
weakened to 33s. 3d. after touching 
34s. 3d. Swan Hunter fell back to 
56s. 6d. xd and Vickers were unchanged 
over the week at 42s. xd. Motors were 
further depressed by the fall in output 
and exports last month. Ford fell 1o}d. 
to 34s. 74d. on Wednesday and Rootes 
3d. to §s. 6d. The drop in profits of the 
Daily Mirror group caused a fall in the 
“A” ordinary to 16s. 6d. xd. 

Oils continued to advance strongly on 
Monday; British Petroleum rose to 
140s. 6d. and Burmah to 87s. 9d. They 
bounded back, however, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday to 131s. 6d. and 81s. 6d. re- 
spectively. Shell Transport were firm on 
Wednesday at 733 xd, but Royal Dutch 
lost 1 to 71}. Kaffirs were much improved 
at the close of last week, and considerable 
gains were made on Monday, Free State 
Geduld rising *%& to 4}3 and Western 
Holdings #: to 234. These rises were not 
maintained, and by Wednesday they had 
receded to 4} and 34 respectively. Teas 
and rubbers remained quiet throughout 
the week. 





°/s SECURITY YIELDS 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices Yields 
1956 mn —j- sokgweabomeapiin 


« | Fixed 23% 1 oo 
Ord. | Int.t Cons. Ord. 


a a 










or 


April 19...] 193-4 | 96-89 | 4-57 5. 
» 20...) 194-5 | 96-87 | 4-58 5-40 
» 23... 195-3 | 96-78 | 4-59 5-38 
» 24... 193-6 | 96-63 | 4-60 5-45 
» 25...) 191-7 | 96-68 5-5 





Total bargain 










1956, High} 203-5 99-37 1956 
Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) | April 19, 11,417 
» Low.j 169-7 94-75 » 20! 11,408 
(Mar. 8) (Feb. 179 ,, 23) 14,005 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97 » 2%! 11,053 
July 21)) (Jau. 7) a a 9,556 
» 10. 1-7 98-23 


(Mar. 15),(Sept. 2) 


* July 1, 1935=100. 


ft 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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* Ex dividend. + Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend.  (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324%. (e) To earliest date. s j , 
(g) On 16%. (h) On 83%. (7) On 15%. (/) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (p) On 18% tax free. (s) On 6§%. (¢) On 133%. (uw) On 114%. (w) Onl 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
; BRITISH Ov2RSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... April 7th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption April 7th Production and Trade...... April 7th 
PRO inks cctcckucccdacses April 21st British Commonwealth ...... April 7th 
External Trade...............0+- This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 21st 
Industrial Profits ............... April 14th Unined Stites .......0ccccessee This week 
Wortll “ERG re. ccacvevdtesseds April 14th 


exports f.o.b. 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 


Monthly averages 1955 
5 8 Unit —___— 

- 1953 1954 | 1955 Jan. | Feb 

1 18 | } } 

+ 5 } | 

es VALUE | 
317 iports : | 
| Total ey, oe £ million] 278-6 | 281-2} 324-1] 332-3| 309-5 | 
114 Food, drink and tobacco ........... 2 109-6 110-5 120-1 135-9 125-4 | 
1 16 Basic maleeeicis cians dnc neee S 87-9 | 85-4 93-8 94-0 83-9 | 
, os Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ ss 26:1 | 27-4 34:1 30°7 29-4 | 
iu Manulactaeiiina® (ugks us cases boon sec . 53-6 56-6 | 74-8 70-3 69-6 
» § 

e Pecal = = de a Reser Si " 215-2| 222-9] 242-1] 248-6] 232-8 
eS ManufactUrus cusecs vesdea cbterdees | * 174-9 181-0; 198-9 203-9 191-0 | 
3 aa 4 o-Ongenlh: isis no5 dh abinn vane éwes ee a 8-8 8-4 9-9 10-3 | 9-0 
. 9 10d lance of trade (exports /ess imports).. a — 54-6 49-94) — 72-1] — 73-4) — 67-7 | 
oe VOLUME | | 
» 5 a gerls .. «teks pichekbont piskescse 11954 = 100 99 100 | 112 114? 
> 16 § perl -.. i cbanneiedee dent ese’ i 96 | 100 | 107 111? 
4 3 
318 
: BY AREA | | | 
5 3 3, Gmmports : Piet 4 
; 13104 Dollar ave@-<GOBRbi cc Ha6 ods bob veces | £ million = si:6 | 70's 66-1 62-6 | 

3 SN eh icin 3 Pye ‘1] 23-5] 5] 32-7 | 
: ; COI 6 vax sain css 50 25-5] 22-7| 28-6] 25-8) 24-7] 
3 L Non-sterling OEEC countries. .... ” 64-0 68-1 | 79-4 78-4 | 71-7 | 
3.13 1 | 
a1 Sterling aiGgaalnese hice core ivdeies Poa 125:3| 124-8] 131-1] 148-3} oF 
a ae ports | 
e190 .%8 D : | 
; 61 Dollar area—total ....... cess eeees | ” a: 2 . — aa 
5165994 ‘ LPR sh wee Sess emeeeas ' ‘ ’ ; “i | 
3 ae ” COMOEM 6535006 cence i 13-4 | 11-3 12-1 9-3 9-9 
4 6 ll 
417 5 Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ” 62-2 | 64-7 68-1 70-7 66-6 
434 ; 
a4 Sterling Qiie sacs gsUépies ocsisanes a 105-8 | 112-2} 120-9] 128-4] 119-6 
- 1 oF lance of trade (exports /ess imports) : | 

= Dollar area...... s ee eee | ig — 19-2 — 20-3 — 64] — 35-1 | — 33:0) 
417 1 Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... cae — 1:3) — 34) — BS) — BI) - 53 
4 , Sterling S808 sss poasets cise eeuwes | oi — 19:5] - 12-6 | — 10-2} — 19:9; — 12:7 

8 ow IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | 

i orts : | i 
Whe MR . o (oiuddn seen pee mer ens> o= "000 tons or a7 5 i be - 
teat ... .5:pastightaere ees tans ok e 56: 1 7] 
Ugar, UNTORMIE i cs se sé veces vueia<% a 247-4 | 201-2 186-6 133-0 135-4 

| ; 

1] : RRavwe caus Gta ss - 27-5 | 30-8 24-2 25-4 30-0 | 
g |) ZR Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ ('). mn. Ib 63:2 | 51-6 55-3 69-3 = 

. é Kubber, natural and synthetic ( i): *] "000 tons 18-4 | 20-6 24-6 26-8 | 
PONwood.. ccs wadilet bes dcinkeseke« 000 stds. 119-1 122-0 140-6 124-1 87-2 | 
| 3 BeWoodpulp...0222)TTITIIIIIII, ‘000 tons | 153-7} 159-8] 187-0 | 208.6 183-1 
——~ Bile rude petroleum ............00e00 mn. galls. 558 606 602 614 575 
5 | 
“ports of UK produce: 
: oal, including bunkers .,.........- | 000 tons 1,400 1,351 1,196 1,261 se 
y Noven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq. yd 59 53 46 60 
; M . : peat See bt 8,710] 8,204) 8,963] 9,638 | 9,212 | 
Fi rds. 
Same assenger cars and chassis........ | number 25,181 | 30,487} 31,100] 36,229 | 34,085 
. F cmamavel al vehicles and chassis. .... e 9,196 10,525 13,121 13,968 a 
Ogee sticultural tractors..............- sa 7,807 8,908 8,720 8,915 9,657 | 
) a } | 
} fachinery—electrical.............. | £000 Re snane a Be By 
) ! ts ee hE COTTER % . , , ? a 
9; 4 *hemic als, elements and compounds. ” 5,968 4,214 4,419 4,695 4,695 
——s 
: ] : @ () Retamed imports. (?) Average for first quarter. 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 











1956 
Mar. Dee. Jan. | Feb. [| Mar 
| 
| 
365:5| 335-9 | 346-3 | 309-1 | 330-2 
143-2} 123-9| 126-7] 116-5] 126-2 
103-7 94-2 | 99-6 83-6 82-9 
35:7 36-6 36-1 34-2 37-2 
81-0 79-7 | 81-7 13-9 83-0 
260-3] 253-7} 257-9] 246-1] 271-3 
214-1] 206-0/ 212-2] 202-6) 224-5 
12-6 we 14-2 13-5 13-3 
92-6] — 71-5} — 74-2) — 49-5 | — 45-6 
| | | 
111 | 119 | 106 | 
ui} 12] 107 | 
80-1 73-1} 69-9 | 69-8 | 62-6 
39-9 37-0} 37:8) 34-0] 28-9 
32-9 29:3 | 25-4} 26-3{ 25-0 
19-5 81-1} 90-1} 74:3]. 83-0 
160-8} 137-7 | 137-2 | 123-5 | 140-1 
33-8 39-4 34-5| 41-6 43-3 
16:9 20-6{ 17-2 19-6 18-6 
11-1 13-1} 10-3] 11-7 13-7 
17-6] 71-3} 68-6 | 48 | 14 
| 
131-9] 120-6} 130-7} 120-4} 129-8 
i } 
46-3 | — 33-7 | — 35-4 | — 28-2 | — 19-3 
1:9} — 98]; — 21:5); — 95 |— 4-6 
28-9] — 17-1) — 65) — 3-1) — 10-3 
i 
. 
428-4] 368-7| 348-0) = 408-3 
85-8 89-5 99-9} 68-0} 100-6 
268-0} 185-4| 171-8} 247-9 | 203-8 
30-8 24-8 27-1 | 22-7 | 28-5 
74-2 60-9 84-2 56-2 50-1 
25-9 31-8| 20-6 23-8 27-4 
106-0} 110-5| 88-4 55-2} 51-5 
168-3] 171-8| 200-5| 134-2} 106-2 
623 636}  598| 640| 598 
} 
1,189 1,357 | 914 | 856 | 826 
54 39 | 41 | 39 | 40 
9,085} 8,790| 9,097 | 8,752 | 9,398 
35,470 | 25,833 | 28,465} 24,271 | 28,898 
14,191} 12,514/ 14,761 | 12, 14,082 
11,565 6,972 | 8,630 8,249 | 8,028 
| 
5,513 5,059 | 6,426 4,869 5,055 
35.963 | 37,517} 39,751 | 35,911} 40,474 
4,762 4,417 4,602 5,190 | 5,127 
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US. Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 





All 
com- 
modities 


Farm All 


products items 


1947-49= 100 















8 cts tee cakes 50-1 36:5 59-4 47-1 5 42 
BD ic cveeincct<wusacch cae 110-3 95-6 114-8 112-6 104-3} 119-1 120 
WON tc an amaakotaees 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7| 120-0 119 
1955, November ........... 111-2 84-1/ 115-0 109-8 104:7 120:9 120 
, | Becetmber.’.. i .ss6<se 111-3 82:9} 114-7 109-5 104-7 120-8 121 
1956, January ............. 111°9 84-1] 114-6 109-2 104-1 120-6 - 
PURI ic eas ees 112-4 86-0 114-6 108-8 104-6 120-7 wee 
py TERR ee eRe «RSS 112-8 86-6 nen ona ; | a 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWI 














Gross Manufacturing production 
national T — om — ae — 
product |. otal Durable goods Non-durable 

industrial fens eel gee i 
Seasonally pro- 

adjusted | duction . _,. | Vehicles, | Textiles 

annual Total Metals | ‘ete. Total clothin; 

rate ee | ate ee Miata Md 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted 

193 core easreesesessseoeece P 49 j 8 
BOF ova ccs ons o Be aens cosine 50: 137 | 10: 
WU ivsess ctanchiawetens 155 | "11 
1955, November J | 161 | ll 
,, December - 161 | i “ 1l 
1956, January ............. 160 | il 
February ‘0 }< 158 | 1l 
MAROR es s:vcwcactneus 157 | | ll 


















Personal | 





con- All business * Total retail * Imports for US « 
sumption ; ~— ee 
Annual iets = ra . 
Sales Stocks Sales Crude 
rates — tock Sales | Stocks Total seri: 


$ billion ; seasonally adjusted 





16s entledhe Pins hace eseanee IN 67-6 | 10- 











8 20-1 3°5 | 5-5 
POON co cchonyadekewnsoos iwag 236-5 | 46-7 76-9 14-2 22-1 
See i oes saben eeches ase ve 252-3 | 51-7 | 82-2 15:5 23-9 
SEBS OOO sdk odse ons } 52-5 | 80-9 15°8 23-3 
NOVEMDES 4 66ers ce > 257-2 53-2 | 81-6 15-8 | 23-6 
. DOCOTRDOE. Scien 'ss ae was 53-2 | 82-2 | 15-8 j 23-9 
1956, January ........c0.06 52-9 | 82-8 15:7 | 24-1 
ae |g ee sas f 259-4 1 §2-9 | 83-5 15-3 24-2 

pp + RMU civ 090.4% 80-02 Fes we i | -7 dacs 


Personal income 









Consumer credit 






| 
} 


Labour | Farm 


Invest- 
income | income 


ments 


Total Instal- 
ment 


Total Loans 














ee $ billion : 4 
end of period 


$ billion ; seasonally 
adjusted annual rates 


$ billion ; e 
end of period 





Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | 


Banking statistics*® 


Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices 
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Average weekly 
ock 7 
ei earnings in 
LES 





mantutacturing 






















Terms Com- At At 
Export | of posite current 1955 
| trade index prices 1 














1948— 100 ha39— 10 


43 | 88} 100-0] 23:86 45-97 


101 | 119 229-8 71-86 11-65 


102 | 117 304-6 16-52 76-52 
ana | 1A ROR-4 79-52.) 9990 


VE RY TIGHT 


UNABLE [oe 


SHADOW Fl 


76 53 
120 119 
134 120 
142 | 129 
147 m 


140 














Bond vields 


3-month Taxable | Corporata 
Treasury | Govt. \aa 
bills bonds bonds 


Per cent per annuin 









ELT CEES: 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4; 17-2 
OS aoc og aed ne ae 287-6 | 202-8 12-0] 30-13| 22-47 85:3} 10-6 
SD a; wa htgiale ease carat 303-2} 215-5 11-0} 36:23} 27-90 78-3| 82-8 
1955, October ............. 308-7} 220-4 10-7 | 34-64} 26-96 19-7 | 79-2 
Savaahee ...... >] 31-5 |. 299-4 11-1] 35-06, 27-25 78-0} 81-4 
” December............ 314-3 | 223-0 10-6] 36:23, 27-90 78:3| 82-8 
1956, January............. 312:7| 223-4 10-3} 35-60| 27-77 11-4| 82-0 
a February DET as. 313-1 | 223-2 10-6] 35-27! 27-78 75°7| 82-6 

as SR a dee es Seine oa ses | ee cas oa ome fii ae 


: 0) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. 
(*) All commercial banks. 


(*) 1939 figures not strictl 
(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 






















| 

9-0 | — 3-9 0:023 | . ... Ol ie 

67-8} — 3-1 0-953 | 2-52 oe 

64-6) — 4-2 1-753 | 2-80 | » ee 

| | 2 

5-4 | — §-9 2-259 | 2-82 | L) 
5-2} — 0-5 2-225 | 2-85 | 10 
5-7| — 0-8 2-564 2-88 | 1s 
631 — 06 2-456 | 2-86 
5-0} + 1:2) 2-372} 2-82 8 
sie eh a a 2-310 | 2-90 ) 


y comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of per’ 
(*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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Financial Statist 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
({ miltion) 
— eA THE disc , 
kly the week ended April 2Ist, 1956, there was ount market made no change in 
j howe: tine ne Me ce 1: | its bid at the Treasury bill tender on April 27, | April 18, | April 25, 
above-line ”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
' sit of | Ftiday last, offering £98 14s. 5d. per cent. =) ae) 
) is) of £29,270,000 compared with a deficit of | Th g 4S. 5d. p | 
At 379,000 in the previous week and a surplus of aL amount on offer was down by {£10 PROT | 
¥ . , . ° * $ meni i 
1955 185,000 in the corresponding period of last year.|_ ™i a £230 million, and as total Notes in circulation...... | 1,731-5 | 1,842-2 | 1,842-0 
expenditure ‘ below-line” last week reached | applications Tose by just over {1 million, Notes i denking dept... | 18-8 1, 71. 3 | 1 7 
423,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to | = £382.4 million, the market’s allotment Other ea ee E 0-8 - 0-7 
9 813,000 (£79,619,000 in 1955-56). ell sharply, from 60 to 43 per cent. The Gold com and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 
a ee , average rate of discount oa a bills fell Coin other than gold cole. } = 5-0 7s | ws 
| - ! . 
1-f | . 
71-65 April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week at the same time by nearly 14d. to pratins Department: 
16-52 1955 | 1956 Jended ended | £5 28. 4.55d. per cent. At yesterday’s Dtewisuaet Bi ae 22-9| 128 
i9 a to |_| April Apel | tender, the offer was restored to £240 Treasury special account.. | 4-6 Sl) 3} 
“20 1996-57 JApril 23, April 21, caee | sane | -uniilioes s. siacctes se kk ERR IL LIE | 253-9] 213-9 | 225-9 
+-20K6 uuon, matching maturities next wee eg REN A ee | 63-6 77-8 | 76-4 
-| will exceed new bills by £10 million, as DONE iis Fi. x wontingd nabs | 340-7 | 327-7 | 318-2 
this week ‘ ne 
j a? : Government ..........00 35-4 251-6 i 254-9 
| Credit supplies were exceptionally Discounts and advances.. | 18-0 33-4 | 30-3 
° ° . ) J ° . 
90| Plentiful in the middle of the week; on | ott c2ciccvt| ses] sea | 300 
| Wednesday a surplus of funds remained | Banking. department reserve. 21-2 35-3 35-4 
oo H TL Bou ND | even after the Bank had made consider- | « proportion” ............ $21 te! 1-2 
able reverse sales of bills, both direct to * Government debt: is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
the market and to the banks. Rates for | Fiduciary issue increased to £1,875 million from £1,825 million 
—| overnight money from non-clearing banks | “#*h 21 1956 
93 
| were down to 3 per cent. On Monday, 
196 | reve : 
ve i30| however, the Bank made a fair amount of TREASURY BILLS 
| Oo R =. Ce =| special purchases to mitigate stringency, 
146 | whilst on Thursday of last week one or | Amount (¢ million) Three Months’ Bills 
—| two houses were forced to take loans at | ps. o¥ : 
Bank rate, though for a very small amount. Tender Applied : Average Albotted 
‘ . : Offered ~ *  Allottec ate of at Max. 
R Sterling has slipped slightly from the tor ‘anaes nee 
(DO R | HE ‘ peak reached on the aftermath of the | 
iso} Budget. The spot rate on New York | 1955 s 4. %, 
209 | weakened from $2.81's on Thursday of {Apri 22 250-0 385°2 250-0 | 77 1-08 39 
~—| last week to $2.80! at Wednesday’s 1956 
ca close. The London gold price has risen | J 2; 200 | ere eel a ae = 
‘| in sympathy, from 248s. 114d. a fine ounce 
i. * , | Feb. 3 250-0 | 395-4 | 250-0 | 82 6-14 44 
354 to 249s. ord. » 10| 260:0 389-6 260-6] 82 8-71 52 
7130 » 17) 250-0 368-7 | 250-0] 105 5-88 | 49 
- LONDON MONEY RATES » 24 220-0 404-4 = 220'0 | 104 45k | 6 
629 
i |Mar, 2, 240-0 | 399-1 | 240-0 1104 0-86 | 38 
930 Bank rate (from oF | Discount rates o on 9 240-0 404-7 240 0 104 2-23 37 
44°%, 16/2/56) 5% | Bank bills: 60 days. 53-58 ay Sot ore) oe eee ae Fo 
“| Dope ates a oot Sen | - Si Bes] are | ie re) Ss 
1,270 | anks ......-+006 4 4months 5} Sie —_ ’ bs 2% 
uae Smonths Si-53 | april 6, 280-0 | 408-3 | 280-0] 103 5-55 | 58 
P z Sia tes ies oo 13; 39-60 381-3 240-0 | 102 ‘5-97 60 
| aeeteeie “a ee es 6-6} | "20 230-0 342-4 | 230-0 | 102 4-55 | 43 
3 Surplus Of Venecit..... 9,018 99,0105 sew v5, 1,693 | Treas. bills 2 months Sty 4months 6 6} 
53 Receibi. Smonths 54 6 months 6-7 * On April 20th tenders for 91 day bills at £38 14s. 5d. 
119 Peweres JROWG'S . , : secured 43 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
120 x Reserve Certificates. . 10,506 9,678}— 942 1,350 * Cail money The offering yesterday was for £240 million 
" s Certificates 3,600'— 2,300] 600 — 300 Sen awae score i . 2 : 
vi 2 Beall ..cctanuas 1,316 -—- 9,624] 283 —4700 
120 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
127 
| 13. See Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT April 25 April 19 April 20 April 21 April 23 April 24 April 25 
(£ million) | 
——_—-————— | ' 
s “ fave end Means United States $.. 2: 78-2-82 2-81-2-81, 2-80j-2-81 | 2-80{-2-81 | 2-80}-2-81 | 2-80§-2-81 | 2-80} -2-80j 
: | Treasury Bills ee rf Sion a se eee a, 2-804 -2-80% | 2-795-2-80 | 2 7% om 2 qi 2-794 2 3h 19h 2 788 2-788 
¥ , sia Totai | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 985}-985} 9851-985} 985) ’ ‘ e 5 j 9851 -9854 
—— ae ane | { | Floating | Swi ss Fr. Peedi 12-15 &-12-33 4 [12-274-12- 27} 12 27} 12-27h 12-27h-12-27%, 12-27-12- 275 12-27-12-27§ 12-275-12- 274 
Ps Tender | T Public | Bankof Debt | Belgian Fr. 138-95- 139-70 139-70 139-70 "139-70 _|230°70- 1139-7 
- ; @P | Depts. | England 141-05 , TS 58-7 TS TS 138-75 _ 139-75 
orporate im Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-65}-10-65} 10-65§-10-65j 10-653-10-66 10-653-10-66 | 10-66~-10-66} 10-663-10-66 
al W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 -11-84 @p11-74§-11-74§ 11-74h-11- 749 11-73g- 11-74 11-73¢-11- 74 -11-73§-11-74§ 11-733-11-74 
bonds a i Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81- 10 |.80-25-80-45  80-25-80-45 | 80-25-80-45 | 80-25-80-45  80-10-80-20 | 80-16-80-20 
 — 2 240: 65- -9 | 32 Italian Lire ......| 1736§-1762; |” 1755-1756 1754-1755 | 1754§-1755p | 17544-17-55)) 17543-1755} | 1754§-1755) 
x ete ee 4 sanded | Swedish Ke.......| 24-378 14-592 {14 554-14- 55} 14-55}-14-56 14-55§-14- 55g 14-55}-14-56 . 14-56-14-56} 14-56}-14- 56h 
rT a 1956 Danish Kr........, 19-19}-19-48} |19-38}-19- 38) 19-38}-19-38} 19-38]-19-38} 19-38]-19-39 19-38]-19-39 19-38}-19-39 
; - 21 3,390-0 | 1,998-8] 253-8 i. 15.6426 | Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-01, 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-014 
= SSO) LOOSE BOT | . | 551-4 One Month Forward Rates 
¥) a » 4:. 3280-0 | 1965-4] 205-0 | ... | 5.450-4 | United States $ ewes meat res j-ke. pm -}c. pm i hc. pm i - pm # ic. pm a! .c. pm 
— 1} 3,280-0 es 219-2 | 2-0 25h B |) Comaditen So oc ccs wags sccmes sen 4 ic. pm i-%c. pm - mc. Pm i &c- pm % ec. pm ig ee. pr 
a 18 3,270-0  1,872-6] 234-9 = 5377-5 | French Fr. ......-00eeeseeeeeee: 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pni-par 2 pm-par 2 pin-par LP -. par 
: s 49 3,220-0 | 1886-7] 246-6 | 1-8 6 555'°O | Seite Pr. 2. once cccacecccssccess 3-2}c. pm 3-2}c. pm 34-23c. pm 34-24 pm 3-24 pm tc. pm 
1) oe s i i etna Pe... . cc ipaen coe s un : ?-} pm i pm i-} pm i-} pm ot ¢ pm #-i pm 
10 3 3,210-0 | 1908-9] 243-0 co. SRI Dake GOR. cn sos » dodo s achdaudes 24-lic. pm | 24 2c. pm oat 2c. pa 2}-2c. pm 23 a. pon 24-2c. pm 
515 10 5,210-0 | 1,594-3] 254-9 | aoa oe PW, Ger. UP-MR oo esses ssp eedure se 2-l}pf. pm | 2-lipf. pm | 2)-lipf. pm | 2 lif. = 2-l}pf. rn 4 iipf. pm 
.. 11 i 5210-0 | 1,624-2] 254-4 | ao *) SOGB-6. | Wtalian Lire... ..... ccc cccccccsee: 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm 2 dis 2 = 2 dis 2 pa 2 dis 2 p at 2 dis 
18 = 53,2300 1561-8] 315-2 . 5.107-0 ee Tees. csv dec wk cKO Sone” + 3» pm a So pm 43 Sho pm 4 3}0 pm 4 a pm 44-346 pm 
1) Sl. 5,220-0 | 1,568-0] 294-6 vf 5,082-6 } Danish Kr. nt okatiaditbiaweteda 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-2 pm : 5-26 pm _ 7 pm | US 46 pin 
- | \ | Norwegian Kr........-+eeseeeee: 26 pm-par | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | % pm-26 dis | 26 pm-Z dis | 2% pm-26 dis 
. y 3,240-0 | 1,561-2] 277-7 - 5.0789 | 
— ae 14..... | 3:260-0  1'575-5] 270-4 . «| 5105-8 | 3 ; Gold Price at Fixing ie ; 
pet 3 21..... + 3,260-0 | 1600-6] 286-0 | ... | 5146-5 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 248/11) 249/- 249/1 249/0} 249/03 
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US. Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 
PRICES AND WAGES 


Average weekly 





‘ : Stock ly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices oa earning 
pric manutacturing 
All cae ~ hic | | Terms Com- At At 
com- Farm Al Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite | current 1955 
modities products ems | trade index prices 
1947-49= 100 1948=100 1939 = 106 $ 
bo ssccuuhinstosua 36: 59-4 47-1 48 | 100-0} 23-86 45-9 
NE ici sua tg awed oat . “6 114-8 112-6 101 | 229-8 71-86 | 
BORO sb in kn dcacewksnwtaweme 114-5 110-9 102 | 504-6 76-52 16 
1955, November “{ -l| 115-0 109-8 104 328-4 79-52 19 
» December ms 114-7 109-5 106 | 333°6 79-71 9 
B556. TaMGary. 6 .0dséceecccd . 114-6 109-2 ie | oa 325-7 78-55 78-4 
» February 5 114-6 108-8 aie 330-0 78-17 78-09 
SPAMMING 5 5 iu aru dove rekon < a -9 78:59 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 

















Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
national pl : 








































product |. Total ~~ Durable goods | Non-durable goods Une 
“ie industria —__—— ee : ‘ ———t ee ote. 6} Total ploved 
Seasonally pro- Chemicalsjseasonally labour | employ . 
adjusted | ductior er _ | Vehicles, | Textiles, and adjusted | “00Ur | se et 
annual oe Total | Metals | ete. | Total clothing petroleum} annual force a | Seow 
rate Be as ee sa ped fe 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands 
| | 
BOSS capone scaxcaucnsewnce 91-1 58 | 49 | 54 47 | 66 | 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 & 
PEGE. acpcceuconn eee 360-5 125 | 137 | 108 175 | 116 | 100 | 142 37-6 64,468", 61,238! 5 3 
ERGO baka cae gden hae cannes 387-2 139 155 | 140 203 126 * 110 159 42-2 65,847"; 63,193! 4-0 4 
1955, Novelaber .......-.: \ sor-s4f 183 | 161 149 212 130} 113 164} 42-2| 67,206", 64,807: 3.5 Gi 
,, December............ 144 161 | 150 | 212 130 112 166 41-9 66,592! 64,165! 5-6' & 
3956, Tasery’ o's oo cigcsccsae 43 160 | 148 | 205 129 111 | 165 41-5 65,775! 62,891! 4-4' @ 
95 PREG ov ne 50 sa Kod 399-0 |< 143 | 158 | 148 201 | 129 | 111 | 166 41-4 65,490! 62,576! 4-4 
Se... CU ey L 142 | 157 | 146 197 129 | 110 | 166 41-6 65,913! 63,078! 4°53 
| | 

















ears | All business # Total retail * Imports for US consumption pon ache ong Volume of trade 
sumption Se “ eis ( OE a om iS cee, Pe 
Annual emi lt ae 7 | Crude | Semi- | Finished ale i 
S ] St ks S > j mu int ports 
rates et a - ates Lee | materials jmanuf’res Total | goods Imports | Expo 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted a i a ee ee ~ $ million e oat 1948 = 100 
| | | oe ee 
See 67-6 10-8 20-1 3°5 5-5 190 62 | 41 | 260 | 139 76 55 
BOGS x5. Sse cee ee eces 236-5 46-7 76-9 14-2 22-1 853 200 | 193 1,247 811 120 119 
OE io, cr eeacdaccr: 252-3 S1-7|  82-2| 15-5 23-9 945 231| = 231] 1,279 782 134 120 
1955, October ............; 52-5 | 80-9 | 15-8 23-3 240 1,385 142 | 129 
, November ........... | 257-2 |4 53-2| 81-6 15°8 | 23-6 252 | 1,299 147 120 
i... eer 93°2 | 82-2 15-8 23-9 255 1,387 ‘ 140 127 
1956, January ............. 52-9/ 82-8) 15-7| 24-1 ‘E: 1,263 “ 
February ........ ... |} 259-4 52-9} 83:5| 15-3] 24-2 1,340 ee] 
AM 5 inca idineoniae sae hae |e ee ss) 3 a 





PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income 























Consumer credit Banking statistics’ |Budget expenditure 







: Bond vields 


| 














































, Labour | Farm 4,1 | Instal- | Invest- | : | Surplus 3-month Taxable Corporate @ 
Total income | income Total ment iaalie Loans Total | or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 

Pg a ed CaaS a | deficit bills bonds bonds : 

$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion . ; Se 7 i 

adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annuin 4 

j : 1 = = = _ = | ae = | | ee F Fs 

OS ie ES) ee ae 72-9 46-6 4-3 93-4 17-2 at... ae 02 50 FF 

RR. 2, ca> cater age cteem 287-6 | 202-8 12-0 85:3| 70-6 67-3 | — 31 0.953 | 2-52 » FF 
POSS Fcc Uan woaiewshaus 303-2 | 215-5 | 11-0 78-3 } 82-8 64-6} — 4-2 1-753 | 2-80 | 5 Uo 
SRK Cictdhee oss socked 308-7 | 220-4 10-7 19-7} 19-2 | ae 059 | 32 | ) 
November ....... a 311:5 | 222-4) 11-1 78-0 81-4 7 ae ee + os | 3.85 10 
” December. .......... 314-3 | 223-0} 10-6 78-3| 82-8 5-71 — 0-81 2-564 2-88; 31 
WERE. TORRONE Ooo d aces nis 312-7 | 223-4 10-3 77°4| 82-0 §-3|— 0-6 9-456 2-86 5 1 
<* SMUT web ans Se kee 5 313-1 | 223-2 10-6 15-7 | 82-6 5-0; + 1:2 2-372 2-82 8 
5 UG Soha aa ares es aka we ise | ‘isk i | at 2- 2: 1y 









(*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. 
(*) All commercial banks. 


: I (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of peril \ 
(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 2Tst, 


1956, there was | 
‘ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
ds) of £29,270,000 compared with a deficit of | 
379,000 in the previous week and a surplus of | 
185,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 
expenditure “ below-line ” last week reached | 
423,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
9 813,000 (£79,619,000 in 1955-56). 









Week | Week 
ended | ended 


April 1, 


p | April 1, 
955 


1956 










to | to April | April 
1956-57 April 23,;April 21) 23, | 21, 
1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 
( 66,988 72,594/17,554 18,895 | 
Btax 5. <5 eunpenee 7,100 9,000} 1,600 2,000 | 
Duties ..... 170,000] 11,900; 10,700} 4,100 3,400) 
ps ...| 58,900] 4,200) 2,900] 1,000 1.000 | 
< Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 11.100 8,200} 1,800, 1,000 | 
ess Profits Levy 4,000 3,900 700 S00)... 
Contribu \ i 
ind _other 1,000 
1] Revenue. .! J 
Inland Rev.. 2680,150| 105,188 104,094] 26,554 26, 293 


1204,000] 62,872) 65,855 


saa 20,949 24,296 | 
2... ae 953,350] 20,530| 17:045 


5,320 





Customs and 


2157, sal 83,402. 82,900 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE discount market made no change in 
its bid at the Treasury bill tender on 
Friday last, offering £98 14s. 5d. per cent. 
The amount on offer was down by {£10 
million, to £230 million, and as total 
applications rose by just over £1 million, 
to £382.4 million, the market’s allotment 
fell sharply, from 60 to 43 per cent. The 
average rate of discount on all bills fell 
at the same time by nearly 14d. to 
£5 2s. 4.55d. per cent. At yesterday's 
tender, the offer was restored to £240 
million ; matching maturities next week 
will exceed new bills by £10 million, as 
this week. 

Credit supplies were exceptionally 
plentiful in the middle of the week ; on 
Wednesday a surplus of funds remained 
even after the Bank had made consider- 
able reverse sales of bills, both direct to 
the market and to the banks. Rates for 
overnight money from non-clearing banks 
were down to 3 per cent. On Monday, 
however, the Bank made a fair amount of 
special purchases to mitigate stringency, 
whilst on Thursday of last week one or 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


423 
















(£ miltion) 
April 27, | April 18, | April 25, 
1955 1956 1956 
Issue Department* : ; 
Notes in circulation...... | 1,731-5 | 1,842-1 | 1842-0 
Notes in banking dept.... | 18-8 33-3 | 335-4 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,746-2 } 1,871-2 | 1871-3 
Other securities . tot 0-8 0-8 | 0-7 
Gold com and bullion . 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. i 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : | 
Deposits : ! 
Public accounts. ......... i 18-6 22-9 | 12-8 
Treasury special account... | 4-6 3-1 | 3-1 
meas, SPEETE TS Soe | 253-9 213-9 225-9 
PE iso c kvtdnndeinuasn | 63-6 77-8 | 16-4 
WGN, oc sews neniaed aces 340-7 317-7 | 318-2 
Securities : 
Government ............. 305-4 251-6 | 254-9 
Discounts and advances. . 18-0 33-4 | 30-3 
CNG 5 ct cdadewephd ae 13-9 15-2 | 15-5 
Seep ewereiete 337-3 | 300-2 300-7 
Banking. department reserve. 21-2 35-3 35-4 
a o 
° ° °o 
i es ol ita 





* Government debt 


Fiduciary issue increased to {1,875 million from {1,825 willion 
on March 21, 1956. 


is £11,015,100, 


TREASURY BILLS 


capital {14,555,000 


























- Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
aden 26,269 29,746 
| «two houses were forced to take loans at | piste of ; ra 
OSs esse 92,000] 4,840, 5,223 Bank rate, though for a very small amount. Tender , | Applied! snosteat Average | Allotted 
: : : Off , Allotted tate © at Max. 
D (Net Receipts).| 10,000} ... |... én ‘ Sterling has slipped slightly from the woe for ">" hain Rate* 
st Licences = Me a a ‘ peak reached on the aftermath of the | 
‘cous. 200'000 6.906. 7.2901 843 250} Budget. The spot rate on New York | 1955 : ; a € % 
6197,500| vs 199,635 Saseu eaies weakened from $2.81;)'s on Thursday of {Apri 22) 250°0  585°2 250-0} 77 1-08 3 
iss cacne eee 200, D ! 
—__ 1” | last week to $2.80! at Wednesday’s 1956 f 
ré. Expenditure close. The London gold price has risen | Ja 2 240-0 | 387-5 | 240-0} 81 4-02 45 
Interest .. 670,000] 56,456 59,251] 5,378 25,545 ‘ , 27; 250-0 | 390-1 250-0 81 4-97 51 
ston te in sympathy, from 248s. 114d. a fine ounce 
ind Exchequer..| 61,0 1,747; 2,007] ... 3 | Feb. 3 250-0 | 395-4 | 250-0] 82 6-14 44 
pa Ec Fund..| 10,000] -"gs6| esa] 352) “ise| tO 2498- Oad. » 10! 260-0 | 389-6 | 260-0] 82 8-71 | 52 
ply Services . . .|3979,685] 199,640 189,980] 41,540 58,730 » 7) 250-0 368-7 | 250-0 7 105 5-88 49 
real sailed tata LONDON MONEY RATES , 24 220-0 404-4 220-0] 104 431 | 3 
vousioaa 629 
| | Mar. 2, 240-0 | 399-1 | 240-0] 104 0-8 | 38 
¢ Funds .... 610|__ 930 | pank rate (from , | Discount rates o, e >; ee aa ao an 3 = = 
44°, 16/2/56) 5 | Bank bills : 60 days 53-58 + ee) aee | see tin te = 
bove-line Surplus “ + oe ec aan | Deposit rates (max) Smonth: 51-54 | ” 95 | 280.9 | 410-1 | 280-0103 3-66 54 
eee 53,437| 5,485 29,270) Banks........... 3} 4months 54-5 i | 29 280 p 4 
Below line” Net E is us 34° Smonths 54-53 | 
, Net Expendi 20.764 Cr 3.6241 4.7271 4,423 Discount houses .. » 6months 54-53 | April 6 , 280-0 408-3 280-0 103 s 55 58 
a ig ea ’ eye , : : z Tine ~ » 13 240-0 381-3 | 240-0 32 97 | 6 
3 i wate. 3 4 Fine trade eee 6-64 ” 20 | 230-0 382-4 230-0 1102 4-55 43 
‘ai Surplus or Deficit..... 79,619 49,813 758 33,6 693 | Treas. bills 2months 54 4months 6-6} 
Smonths 54 6 months 6-7 ® On April 20th tenders for 91 day bills at {98 14s. 5d. 
Kecesphs from: i ; secured 43 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
x Keserve Certificates...] 10,506 es Oe ee rr 6 Eu cee eee Call money, The offering yesterday was for £240 million. 
CertiNcates ....... 3,600 — 2,300 600 300 
e Bonds ...... 1,316 |-— 9,624] 283 —4700 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
+... oe Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT April 25 April 19 April 20 pril 21 April 23 April 24 | April 25 
(£ million) - 
. lays ant $ United States $...| 2: 78-2-82 2-81-2-81}  2-80j-2-81 | 2-80]-2-81 | 2-80J-2-81 | 2-80§-2-81 | 2-80}-2- 80] 
Treasury Bills | Vays and Mean aaediee to. i 80 & 2-80 2-793-2-80 | 2-79}-2-79 2-79\k-2-79H 2-79 -2-79.% 2-78 H-2- 7848 
ee Totai | French Fr......-. 972-65-987-35 | 985-985) 985}-985) 9853-9854 9853-985) 985}-985$ | 985} -985) 
Date x" Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 &-12- 33% 12-274-12-27§ 12-274-12-274 12-27h-12- 27% 12 2 12-27} 13-21 12-27} 12-274 12-274 
ic | Be f' Debt 3elgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139-70 139-70 139-70 159-7 139-70 __ ts 10 
Tender | Tap Seon Seanad ee 141-05 139-75 139-75 139-75 139-75 139-75 139-75 
Dutch Gid........ 10: 56-10-72 }10-65}-10-65} 10-65§-10-65g 10-65j-10-66 10-65j-10-66 10-66~-10-664 10-663 -10-66§ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 11-84 Q11-74§-11-74§ 11-744-11- 748 11-73§-11-74§ 11-73$-11-74 11-73§-11-74§ 11-734-11-74 
‘oo Portuguese Esc... 79°90-81-10 |80-25-80-45 80-25-80-45 | 80-25-80-45 | 80-25-80-45 eo _ 80-20 a $0 + 
23.....  3,240- 5. .g | 32 Italian Lire ...... 1736§~1762} 1755-1756 1754-1755 | 1754§-1755  17544-17-55§) 17545-1755) 14-1755 
aged Renee Boge 3 Lo vig Swedish Ke....... 14- 37§-24-592 $14: 55-14-5593 14-553-14-56 14-55%-14- 55% 14-553-14-56 , 14-56-14-56} 14-56}-14- 56h 
O5¢ Danish Kr........, 19° 19$-19-48} [19- 38}-19- 38} 19-38}-19- 38} 19-38}-19-384 19-38}-19-39 19-38}-19-39 19-38}-19-39 
21 3,390-0 | 1998-8] 253-8 .. | 8642-6 | Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-014, 20-01-20-01}, 20- 01-20-01. 20-01-20-01}, 20-01-20-013 
B95; 3,280-0 | 1.965-4] 205-0 | SDidt @ Qeeed’ 1 United States $...ccs.ccececteens j-Ac. pm it-}c. pm -ic. pm t-ic. pm i-}c. pm 3-ic. pm 
i 3,280-0 | 1875-4] 219-2 | 2-0 | 5376-5 | Canadian $.............-0ee0ees h-dc. pm i-%ec. pm i-Ac pm | Ake pm | Awe. pm | h- we. pm 
18..... | 3,270-0 1's7b-6 234-9 | RANE | Bebe WE os cops -anhebees<inades 2 pm-par 2 pmi-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pim-par 2 pin-par 
25..... | 3.220-0 1 886-7 246-6 1-8 5355-0 PIPES. « 0.3 4ceeak caans caenns 3-2}c. pm 3-2ic. pm H-2}c. pm 34-2}c. pm 3-2}¢. pm 3-2})c. pm 
Reitens We .c screen Leki oA e+ pm 1} pm a-} pm i} pm tt pm | #4} pm 
- 3 3,210-0 1,908-9] 243-0 63 5.361-9 I Duteh Gld. sa hail ou oc aie Mualaeeonent a 2}-lic. pm | 2}-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2s 2c. pm 24-2c. pm 24 2c. pm 
10 3,210-0 | 1594-3} 254-9 } ae 5 059-2 dias, TE. ca dilves ccneamices< 2-l}pf. pm 2-ljpf. pm | 2}-lipf. pm  2-ljpf. pm 2 1} pf. pir 2 ljpf. pm 
17 3210-0 | 1624-21] 254-4 | ... | 5,088-6 | Italian Lire.............02000+: 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis 2 pm-2 dis | 2 pni-2 dis | 2 pm-2 dis 
24..... | 3230-0 1561-8] 315-2 ca! PRME-O | Swolich Ke. 2... .dcwesscgecneses 4-3) pm 4-36 pm 44-346 pm | 4)-3)0 pm | 4)-3)6 pm | 4-310 pm 
o1..... 1 3220-6 1568-0 294-6 ‘ 5 082 @ } Danish Ke. ... ...desscccccccees 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-2) pm _ 5-26 pm 5-26 pm | 240 pm 
j . } Norwegian Kr. .......sscccevcees: 25 pm-par | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-Z dis 2) pm-26 dis 
7. .... | 3,240°0 | 1561-2] 277-7 ; 5078-9 | : 
aoa | 3,260-0 | 1575-5] 270-4 | -. | 5,105-8 | : , Gold Price at Fixing PS 
21..... +3,260-0 | 1600-6] 286-0 | ... | 5,146-5 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 248/11} 249/- 249/1 249/0} 249/03 
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evonshire =| 
for cream... 


a 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance © 





All the world knows that it’s Devonshire for cream. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. yy 


i iMManty YY 
es iid 


...the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 


*® For instance —the “ Yorkshire” has long experience 


of the risks appertaining to farmers and modern / ’ C } [ ] q 
farm equipment. Every aspect can be covered — ! d ompa mu y ( a 


Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, Farmer’s Third 


Party Liability, Motor and Trade Vehicles and alt Chie of O ices : St. Helen’s Squar ey York and 66 (67 Cornhill, London, EC. 3 


risks of Live Stock Mortality arising from breeding, ; 
exhibition, Foot and Mouth disease or transit. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 












SWISS CREDIT 


BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 










Canada 


Labour conditions 


If you plan to establish a factory 
anywhere in Canada, and wish 
information on local labour, trans- 
portation, power, markets, etc., 
call on our Business Development 
Department. We welcome inquiries. 












Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 
100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 
also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with 
Correspondents throughout the World the SWISS 
CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 
in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all 
kinds of banking transactions. 












London Offices : 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 850 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 


CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 













Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, orto :— 
THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard 
London, E.C.2 






















AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














ae AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 
CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED . bee eae ; 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 
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~~ means security 


oe = f The exceptional strength of the Leicester 

g Permanent Building Society lies in the 
io 4 high ratio of its reserves to its assets. 
ce 4 3 You can invest with confidence in the 


= Leicester Permanent, a Society with more 
= than 100 years of service and progress. 


.Y ASSETS £39,132,734 
RESERVES £2,609,819 


Interest on Paid-up Shares is 3% per 
annum—lIncome Tax paid by the Society 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 





BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association 
oa Write for free Booklet ‘Savings and Investments’ 
(| 4 Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. Tel.: 22264 (3 lines) 
London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE W.1 
Tel.: MAYfair 6021 (3 lines) 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 


Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address’ “Vereinsbank" Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Oftice: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No, 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 


80 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 








ALL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN. 
CAPITAL: ¥2,500,000,000 


A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


TAIPEI REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


TAIPEI, FORMOSA 







| «& 


oer cae 


ANCE 





Head Offc di 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


FIGURES BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


1955 


Colonel Denis H. Bates, Chairmari of the 
Company, in a statement to stockholders for 
submission at the seventy-ninth Annual 
Meeting to be held on May 16th says: 


Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret 
conferred a signal honour on the Company 
by naming and launching in December our 
new Carinthia at Clydebank, and we are 
deeply proud of the continued and gracious 
interest of the Royal family in our 
endeavours. 


Mr R. Crail retired from the Board in 
December after 56 years devoted service to 
the Company. Mr J. C. Taylor was 
appointed a Director in September. 


In 1955 we were bedevilled with many 
difficulties: first we felt severely the after- 
math of the dislocation to our services caused 
by the United Kingdom dock strike of the 
autumn of 1954. There followed in quick 
succession another unofficial strike of dock 
labour, railway strikes in the United King- 
dom and France, and the unofficial ships’ 
crews strike in the summer. Abroad there 
was a long “go slow” movement in the 
Calcutta docks and difficulties and delays, on 
the waterfronts of Australia and New York. 


The year taxed the ingenuity and resource 
of shipowning management to the utmost in 
the endeavour to mitigate the sad effects 
caused by these problems. The 1955 figures 
have in fact turned out a great deal better 
than might have been anticipated and we are 
greatly indebted to the skill of management 
and to the hard work of Cunard, Port and 
Brocklebank staffs and to our many agents. 


The unofficial strike of ships’ crews was a 
particularly unhappy experience and I would 
like to make it clear that the loyal members 
of the seagoing staff greatly outnumbered 
those who were dissident or who had been 
led astray by extremist elements but the 
necessary reorganisation and regrouping of 
full crew complements of loyal members 
inevitably takes time to carry out before 
sailings can be resumed. 


Though the trouble originated from dis- 
sension within the Union, complaints sub- 
sequently were made about accommodation 
and conditions in some of our older ships. 
The financial problem of tonnage replace- 
ment has undoubtedly caused us to run 
several passenger and cargo ships beyond our 
normal retiring age and, of course, such 
vessels suffer by comparison with our newer 
ships in their design and standard of crew 
accommodation and though every effort is 
made to rejuvenate such accommodation to 
modern standards there are practical limita- 
tions. 


Whilst I can appreciate the urge behind 
official strikes and am aware of the serious 
thought generally given before they are 
launched, the “ wild cat” or unofficial strike 
such as this crews’ strike seems a double 
edged weapon forged without much thought. 
Our passenger ships are dependent on the 
goodwill of our passengers, to whom the 
strikes were clearly timed to cause the greatest 
possible embarrassment—the very people on 
whom the crews as well as the Company 
depend for their livelihood. The Manage- 
ment naturally did their utmost to lighten 
the ill effects and hardships: as many alter- 
native berths as possible were found for the 
stranded passengers in foreign flag ships and 


in the air lines. But the question remains— 
how many passengers upset by the crews’ 
strike learned to travel in future by means 
other than Cunard ? 


INCREASE IN OPERATING SURPLUS 


In the Consolidated accounts, despite the 
year’s adverse incidents, operating surplus at 
£7,405,872 shows a welcome improvement 
of £658,288 on 1954. Freight services in 
the Atlantic, Australian, New Zealand and 
Eastern trades, together with the cruise earn- 
ings have in the main provided this increase, 
but whilst we lost passengers at the height 
of the season through having to blank some 
sailings during the crews’ strike the total 
volume of Atlantic traffic was larger and at 
the end of the year Cunard carried virtually 
its normal annual number of passengers. 


With new tonnage coming into commission, 
annual depreciation of {3,446,293 shows an 
increase of £554,292. United Kingdom 
taxation at £2,504,070 is calculated in the 
normal way and includes the investment 
allowance for the Group of £746,148 which 
is transferred direct to reserve for ship 
replacement. Despite the increase in operat- 
ing surplus the balance surplus at £1,827,969 
is £329,297 less than the previous year 
mainly on account of the rise in annual 
depreciation and income tax. 


Amounts retained by subsidiary companies 
and transferred to Cunard reserves are both 
considerably reduced compared with previous 
years ; these annual allocations, together with 
annual depreciation, form the backbone for 
replacement of the fleets and the position is 
being watched closely. 


As to the ordinary dividend, I would again 
remind you of your Board’s endeavour to 
“ steer a steady course.” The net amount of 
the interim dividend declared last October 
was the nearest figure without going into 
decimal points to the same net amount paid 
out, in the two interim dividends for 1954, 
which were calculated on different totals of 
capital and at different rates of tax. Now 
recommended is a final dividend of 7} per 
cent, making the total payment less tax the 
same as for 1954. Carry forward at 
£1,321,154 is increased by £85,231. 


In the consolidated balance sheet, reserves 
are increased by £1,622,012 and show the 
impact of the investment allowance. Creditors 
and debtors at £28,227,946 and £5,175,060 
respectively both show increases from normal 
fluctuations of trade. The enlargement over 
last year is mainly due to open running 
voyages at the end of the year and to prepaid 
passage monies. Before the close of 1954, 
£5 million of invested funds were realised on 
the market to provide the near requirements 
of our building programmes. The market 
value of to-day’s investments is below the 
value in the books bur being all in dated 
Government securities with the redemption 
dates spread to suit the Company’s likely 
requirements, it is not anticipated they, will 
have to be realised before the ddte of 
redemption and no allowance has therefore 
been made for the depreciation in current 
market value. 


FORMIDABLE BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Total gross connage under construction is 
96,300 and outstanding liabilities for new 


ships are approximately £14,450,000. Thy: 
is a formidable programme but it wi!! only 
carry us to, say, 1958 and as I poin 

at great length last year the problem 
replacement is a very difficult one wh 
been made no easier over the past year on 
account of a further increase in sh 

ing costs. 

The retention of the investment allow anc: 
for the shipping industry by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is a valuable and m 
appreciated aid in this direction. But Com- 
panies with their ships registered under flag, 
of “ Advantage ” or “ Convenience ” con! nue 
to thrive in happy and almost total ay: ce 
of taxation in a perfectly legal manner and 
to make the position clear to stockholders, if 
the Cunard had been able to work under a 
Company registered under a flag of “ Advan- 
tage” instead of in Britain under the Red 
Ensign, our profits over the six years 1949/54 
would be increased by over £14 million 
(saved in taxation). This additional finance 
would, of course, have solved our difficulty 
in providing the extra cost of building : 
replace fully the ships as they age and 1: 3: 
well to remember that those foreign 
shipping concerns who can and do idop 


this method of advantageous registration wil! - 


be in a very strong competitive position in 
the future. 

Will, in fact, Britain’s future and eventua 
participation in world shipping be forced ') 
the level of the following notice which I 
recently saw in the press? “The Greek 
owned, Liberian registered, Japanese 
British chartered and British skippered 
14,000 tons steamer S.S. ................. , 
sailed ” or what ? 


As to prospects for 1956, with the economic 
situation in the United Kingdom somewhi 
uncertain in regard to the volume of exports 
and imports it is difficult to form a wor} 
while forecast for the next twelve months, 
nor can industrial peace be relied on 


The costs of running and working ships 1c 
still rising and such essential items as | 


PPP Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee es) 


sel 





and diesel oil for instance show consider 10l: 
advances and it will be very difficul: % 


increase revenue to cover 
expenditure, 


NEED FOR SPEEDIER “ TURN-ROUN)D’ 


the additional 


From the angle of cargo ships the 519.28 


which would give the best result wou'/ 


the speed up of the turn-round of the ship» ia 


port. Port authorities everywhere are 


seized with this important point and i: 


making every effort to improve the pos:! 1 
For instance, the port commissione: 


yf 


Colombo harbour with much foresight have 


embarked on a large scheme for 
reorganisation of the port’s quays i 
wharves which is partly in operation an! 
already giving quicker ship despatch. 


However that may be, the first essen!) 


for 1956 is industrial peace and if this 

be attained and the ships could be allo 
to run their schedules and services regu 
the year’s results of the three main ope: 
Companies of our Group would be re: 


ably good because the teams and orga! '}- 


tions generally of the Cunard, Port 
Brocklebank Lines, together with their 0! 
and agents overseas, are all well set 
poised to take advantage of the oppor': 
if only it is granted to them, 
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F. PERKINS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of High Quality Diesel Engines) 


TURNOVER FIGURES ACHIEVE FURTHER RECORDS 


POLICY OF GREATER EXPORTS 


MR F. A. PERKINS ON INCREASE IN DIESEL MARKETS AND APPLICATIONS 


The twenty-fourth annual genera! meeting 
of F. Perkins Limited will be held on May 
14th at the May Fair Hotel, London, W.1. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr F. A. Perkins, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1955: 


The Report and accompanying Accounts 
are the Twenty-Fourth in the history of the 
Company. 

The turnover of the Company has con- 
inued to increase and at nearly £20 million 
shows an increase of 18 per cent over 1954. 
The whole of this increase is attributable 
to an expansion of the business as the prices 
of the Company’s products have not been 
increased, 

The net profit for the year after charging 
all working expenses and depreciation was 
£828,759 as compared with £1,169,340 in the 
previous year. 


Your Directors recommend a Dividend of 
10 per cent for the year. This is equivalent 
to the rate paid last year after taking into 
account the Bonus Share issue. 


The Accounts and the Directors’ Report 
show the appropriations of the profits which 
are recommended by the Directors. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


During the year the Company spent 
(666,708 on Fixed Assets and with further 
alls on the cash resources to finance an 
increase in stocks and trade debtors our cash 
»n hand at the end of the year was £574,103 
ess than a year ago. It is clear that with 
pital Commitments of £729,000 it will be 
lecessary to raise additional finance in the 
mear future, and your Board is giving con- 
siderable thought to this problem. It is 
vorthy of note that no new capital has been 
raised since 1951 and that in the meantime 
the turnover has been doubled. 


Due to shortages of constructional steel 
ind the lack of availability of building labour 
he progress of the factory extension has been 
low, but this is now nearing completion and 
ome part of the machine tools are installed 
and are in operation. Other machine tools 
nd equipment are due for delivery during 
he current year and it is not anticipated that 
he full benefit of this expenditure will be 
Bpparent until 1957. 


Last year I said that we would, without 
oubt, find it necessary to hold larger stocks, 
pnd they have in fact increased by £802,731 
puring the year. With an ever-increasing 
jange of engines and the need to give prompt 
elivery it has been found necessary to hold 
hese increased stocks ; continuous attention 
s. however, being given to this very impor- 
ant matter. 


Trade Debtors show an increase over last 
car and this trend has been due very largely 

the fact that our direct exports overseas 
pave increased. Suitable terms of payment 
re still an important factor in securing this 
ype of business. In the home market there 
re definite signs of a deterioration in pay- 
ment of. accounts. 


The reduction in profit over last year is 





in great part due to heavy expenses incurred 
in developing the R6 engine. This was pro- 
duced to meet the demands of overseas users 
for a diesel engine which would maintain a 
high road speed. In some respects we were 
pioneers in this direction, and in spite of 
extensive road tests, difficulties were shown 
up under operating conditions. 


Your Board’s policy has been to ensure 
that as little inconvenience as possible should 
be caused to operators of R6 powered 
vehicles. We have spent a considerable sum 
in carrying out modifications to the engine 
and we feel that in doing this we have re- 
tained the goodwill of our customers by 
demonstrating to them that we stand behind 
our product. 


When the modifications are complete, we 
are confident that the engine will be fully 
up to the standard of reliability of our other 
products. 


There has been a further increase in costs 
of material, labour and transport during the 
year, but we did not increase our prices ; in 
fact, we have not increased our engine prices 
since February, 1952. 


Suitable sources of supply of our more 
specialised components show only a very slow 
improvement, and from time to time it has 
become increasingly difficuft to meet our 
customers’ demands. I made reference to this 
last year, and in spite of our forward plan- 
ning and our close relationship with our 
suppliers, these difficulties persist right up 
to the present day. 


Last year I referred to the shortage of 
steel and of grey iron castings, and since 
then conditions have not improved. We 
had to make purchases on the Continent and 
are continuing to do so in order to meet our 
customers’ growing demands. 


POPULARITY OF DIESEL ENGINES 


With the increased popularity of the diesel 
engine for commercial vehicles and tractors 
there has been an increased demand for com- 
ponents suitable for those engines and the 
basic industries have not, as yet, increased 
their supplies to satisfy the demand, in par- 
ticular in the matter of alloy steel. For 
example, a diesel engine crankshaft is 
approximately twice the weight of a petrol 
engine crankshaft and of much higher quality 
steel. 


I am able to report that our Order Book 
continues to increase in line with our in- 
creased turnover, and that there has been 
again a spreading of both customers and 
applications. 


Until recent years, municipal engineers 
had not been satisfied that the diesel engine 
was necessarily an economical proposition 
for powering their specialised vehicles, but I 
am able to say that there is now no doubt 
about the economy of diesel engines in this 
field, and the number of makers of these 
types of vehicles fitting our engines has 
increased. 


Our Subsidiary Companies in Australia, 
Canada and South Africa have continued to 
look after our interests in those areas and 


each one of them shows an increase in busi- 
ness during the year. 


In Canada, after some years of preparation, 
we have now started to get some worth-while 
business, and one Agricultural Equipment 
Company has standardised on our L4 engine 
for their tractors. The first order has been 
completed and the second is now in’ our 
hands. Our Canadian Company has moved 
to new premises where they are able to carry 
out Engineering Development work to suit 
North American customers’ requirements. 
This Development work will also benefit the 
Group’s products as a whole. 


In Australia the Company is now operating 
its engine reconditioning plant, and this busi- 
ness should increase from year to year. A 
tractor manufacturer in Western Australia 
has standardised on the L4 engine. Industrial 
Development in Australia is proceeding 
rapidly and as our engines are well known 
there, we can expect to reap some advantage 
in the future. 


The South African Company has continued 
to trade satisfactorily. Alterations in distri- 
bution methods have resulted in increased 
sales, 


Last year I referred to the reorganisation 
of the French Company, and I am happy to 
report that during 1955 a large number of 
engines have been assembled and partially 
manufactured by our sub-contractors. It is 
anticipated that local+ manufacture will 
develop more rapidly during the next twelve 
months, and although this will result in a 
reduction of shipments from Peterborough, 
your Company as a whole will continue to 
benefit from this business. 


During the year new dollar markets have 
been developed in both the Philippines and 
Mexico, while established markets such as 
Germany, India and the Middle East have 
taken increased numbers of engines. 


The percentage of our turnover applicable 
to exports is approximately 70 per cent and 
in this respect I am able to report that this 
year the proportion of these exports which 
have been direct from Peterborough have 
increased. A great part of this increase is due 
to the importance we place on endeavour- 
ing to do business in every part of 
the world where the demand exists and 
the local regulations do not make business 
impossible. 

Our confidence in the future of the diesel 
engine remains as firm as ever. The Com- 
pany’s Design and Research Departments are 
working on new engine designs, and at the 
same time studying other new forms of power 
which may have an application in the very 
long-term future. 


For some years now it has been our aim 
to introduce a Works’ Retirement Benefit 
Scheme, and I am happy to be able to report 
that this was successfully launched in the 
middle of the year. It was very well received 
by all concerned. 


The continued success of the Company is 
due in great part to the efforts of all ranks 
of employees. Without the full co-operation 
and joint understanding which exists, it would 
not be possible to continue to prosper. 
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THE ROYAL LONDON 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £124 MILLION 


BONUSES TO LIFE POLICY 
HOLDERS 


MR E. H. HAYNES’S SURVEY 


The ninety-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Royal London Mutual Insurance 
Society Limited was held on April 24th at 
the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


Mr E. H. Haynes, FIA, chairman and 
Joint Managing Director, who presided, said: 
It cannot be denied that substantial invest- 
ment is essential if this country is to hold its 
place in world trade, and the long-term 
remedy must be to keep consumer demand 


within the limits imposed by produc- 
tive capacity and the needs of capital 
investment. 


To my mind the most important factor 
which can help to keep demand within 
bounds is habitual saving on a substantial 
scale by a wide sector of the population. In 









ASSETS 


URRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in band, at the Banque Nationale and the Postai 
Cheque Office 
Money at Call 
Balances with other Banks 
Head Office, Branches and Affiliated Banka(i) . 
Other short-term assets 
Bills Portfolio: 
Trade bills 

























Government bills mobilizable up to 95% with the 
Banque N ationale 


Liabilities of customers for acceptances .................. 
SU RIE iirnscicccennucetesieuiababobiwidiipcadatvbiines 
Securities portfotio: 

Legal reserve securities 





bachunapatipandhileitiniensekcnbimpase 166,000,000.— GREE nncctnchbonsmenstniepedplinkvccnupbecgsumaneit 1,000,000,000.— 
Beigian government securities ..............2..cccc0++¢ 6,753,533,198.25 Legal Reserve (Royal Decree No. 185, art. ¥3). 106,000,000.— 
Foreign government securities ................-sseess00 8,931 ,049.— STDS CBU isis secteterntnccncntantiererctséncaninntinniant $21,946,139.44 
SEC CRIED ccicccincsbdcnichontisquincbindintansinngataeviin 737 239,753.50 1,921,946, 159.44 
: CURT CETTE cdc crccccincsntenpenitevinssyenienestn 332,997,214.— PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: 
‘ ——————  7,998,701,214.75 Balance brought forward ....................sesseseeesceceee 25,454,811.51 
ee GR CIID a wtaindncictnyvetscrnsgetirinertutecenerntes 171,114,980.39 SUC CIF WUD ocicscesccsancéconsctbentuiinletrentebassedimunitent 270,623,717.36 
t FIXED ASSETS: ee 296,078,525.5. 
$ ORS GURERIIED: |. sedaesovecsuriviccempieietbesvecssentsnibasces 125,000 ,000.— 
Participation iu real estate subsidiary companies...... L— 
Amounts due from reat extate subsidiary companies i— 







A) Affitiated Banks. 


Assets pledged as 
for account of 











Securities pledged fo: 






held in safe custody 
(ea) for private 







Assets deposited with third 


collateral: 
for own account with the Banque Nationale (credit unused) 
others. 


own account... 


Other aecounts. 
Promissory notes executed by debtors ... 
parties 


fostering the habit of saving, the Home 
Service Insurance Offices, such as ourselves, 
have a most important part to play. 


Royal London endowment assurance 
policies provide an ideal, method of easy 
saving and at the same time cover the policy- 
holder’s dependants against the mischance 
of his early death. 


December 31, 1955, marked the end of 
another quinquennium in the Society’s 
history and was the occasion of an actuarial 
valuation of each of the Funds. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The premium income in the Ordinary 
Branch (including consideration for annui- 
ties granted) amounted to £3,962,000, an 
increase of £88,000 over the previous 


year. The Fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £34,797,000, an increase of 
£.1,635,000. 


A simple Reversionary Bonus at the rate 
of £1 10s. per cent per annum in respect of 
the years 1951-53 and £1 14s. per cent in 
respect of each of the years 1954 and 1955 is 
allotted to fully participating with-profit 
policies. 

The. Directors have pleasure in announc- 
ing that Interim Bonus will be payable during 
the ensuing year at the increased rate of 
£1 18s. per cent per annum, subject to with- 





THE LEADING BELGIAN BANK WITH 134 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE :.. 


3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels (Belgium) 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 





| 
CURRE? ABIL ; 
Pr. Fr. Preferred or guaranteed creditors Pr. ¥r 
2.603,977,715.19 Banque Nationale de Belgique................-.....+0+« _ 
215,095 ,458.— CUT GURNEE. ccrnerescneniarsencsces sai 26,859,588.19 
1,036,632,713.85 ——- —- 26,859,588. 19 
291,251, 186.32 inintine Bey AI niciain ee enssicin<sdreine nonsnbinnasien 1,735,771 880.01 
1,521,289,320.12 Head Office, Branches and Affiliated Banks(1). > 925,549,428.0 
ACCeptAMees —o.csscceecssseree = 3,065,072,487.63 | 
6,223,505,070.53 Other short-term liabilities. Fe 397,731,723.2 
Bills in course of ae 229,041 ,544.7 
3,400 000,000. — Deposits and current accounts: 
at sight or at one month’s notice .............-6..<0s00s 25,173,775,411.08 
7,481,000,000.— tr GHD frctcitnncsniitntitineiianane: TO 
—_——_———_ 17,104,505,070.53 30, 727,043,509 | 
339,818,461.81 Satta RUNNIN 5a acnictyscorbnnicccenesaee 972,233,000 
3,055,072,487.68 Amounts callable on securities .....................-ce:ss000 320,801,587" | 
5,943,539, 218.51 GO IID oo iin ct ccc bed incsbindenesthcterdenedawsill 331,867,797 


125,000,002, — 
Fr. 40,339,997,809.65 
(een ett es 


()) Affitiated Banks. 
(2) Notes. 


CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS 


+1 nO eee RA REROROEO Ee OEE E TOSSES EEE S ER EE SwON CRESS Freee ts eneeses 


Monetary reform loan (law of 14.10.45, art 1: 
hotders 


Principal Correspondent in London: BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER (OVERSEAS) LIMITED, 4, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES: 
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drawal or modification by the Direc:.;; 
any time without notice. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the p: 
income for the year amounted to {9.5 
an increase of £315,000 over the previoy, 
year. 


It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that a Reversionary Bonus has been tted 
on policies issued in the years 1946-1050 y 
the rate of £1 3s. per cent per ann 
respect of the years 1951-1955 and ‘ 
rate of £1 per cent per annum for calendar 
years completed during the period Januiry | 


1946, to December 31, 1950. Policies issued 
on or before December 31, 1945, receive 3 
new bonus at the rate of £1 3s. per cent per 


annum for five years. 
GENERAL BRANCH 


The premium income in this Branch for 
1955 was £730,000, an increase of £72,000. 


The total income of the Society during the 
year was £19,221,000, while benefits paid to 
policyholders amounted to £7,693,000. The 
total payments to policyholders since the in- 
ception of the Society amounted to more than 
£140 million. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


LIABILITIES 























Fr. 40,339,907,809.06 


a 













4,741, 162,847.— 
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BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 


MODERATE INCREASE IN PROFITS 


EXPENDITURE TO MEET GROWING DEMAND 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON’S SPEECH 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
he British Oxygen Company, Limited, was 
held on April 25th in London. 


Mr J. S. Hutchison, chairman of the com- 
pany, in the course of his speech, said: The 
‘onsolidated Profit at £4,277,152 after 
harging Depreciation of £2,015,484 includes 
he profit of the Subsidiary Companies for 
welve months and the profit of the Parent 
Sompany Industrial Medical and Chemicals 
ctivities in the United Kingdom for nine 
months, to September 30, 1955. Profits in 
1954, adjusted to corresponding periods 
vould have been £4,168,369. Accordingly 
there has been a moderate increase in 
the profit earned in the period of these 
Accounts. 


In accordance with the indication given 
Jast year the Ordinary Dividend payment has 
been maintained at the full rate of 15 per 
cent without adjustment for the shorter 
period of operation to September 30, 1955. 
The special basis applied in these particular 
circumstances does not carry any implica- 
tion as to future dividend rates. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


We have experienced over a period of years 
a steady growth in demand for our products 
for general industrial purposes. Bigger out- 
puts of steel have led to bigger demands for 
industrial gases and particularly for oxygen. 
In the next few months, to meet this, we 
shall complete the installation of a series of 
S0-ton per day liquid oxygen plants as stan- 
dard production units and the capital cost 
already incurred and to be incurred to bring 
this significant additional capacity into use 
with buildings, services, Vehicles, and asso- 
ciated equipment will he in the neighbour- 
hood of £3 million. 

New and greatly increased targets were 
recently announced for United Kingdom steel 
production up to 1962 and we must look to 
the production capacity we shall have to 
create over that period to meet the 
resultant call on us for supplies of 
oxygen and other gases. The extension we 
shall require to make in the period may be 
onsiderable 

There has been a rapid advance, too, in 
which we have played a prominent part, in 
the use of oxygen in steelmaking for pre- 
Ireatment, for assisted melting, for assisted 
efining in open hearth practice and for blast 
-nrichment in the Bessemer process. Sales for 
uch purposes which were 274 million cubic 
pect in 1954 are now at a rate of 700 million 
-ubic feet per annum. Our technical con- 
tribution in this development is a full one 
and the prospect is that today’s figures will 
Quickly be dwarfed by the scale on which the 


teel industry now intends to apply these 
TOCesses, 


The stage has been reached, as many will 
aware, of our installation of specially 
pied “ tonnage ” oxygen producing plants to 
rovide the very large continuous supplies 
equired by the steelworks for process use 
nd we announced recently initial projects 
or the development of two new works at a 
ost of £1 million with 200-ton per day 
Pxygen plants at Scunthorpe and Middles- 
Prough to serve in the most economic way 

portant users in these areas. 


These capital expenditures are considerable 
and although our Ordinary Share Issue of 
last year furnished an addition to our re- 
sources of £4 million after repayment of our 
former £4 million loan, we must look to the 
fact that we have further very necessary 
expenditure to meet. Towards this our total 
depreciation provisions and profit retentions 
amounting to some £3 million per annum 
make a substantial contribution. The pro- 
gramme ahead, however, to meet the require- 
ments I have indicated and for other tonnage 
oxygen supplies, will go beyond these re- 
sources and it will be appreciated that the 
conjunction of the three factors of firm 
general growth in use of industrial gases, the 
greatly increased steel programme, and the 
new steelworks’ demand for process use, will 
focus for us considerable expenditure into 
the next two or three years. 


The requirement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the other hand, is for the 
deferment of capital expenditure which does 
not have the element of urgency in relation 
to current needs. It means the postpone- 
ment of many items which are desirable in 
our general facilities which do not meet this 
stipulation and 4 strict control of the de- 
velopment projects that do. The situation 
cannot be precisely defined at this stage and 
the Directors accordingly have the subject 
of Capital Expenditure programmes and 
Capital resources under very close review. 


GAS DIVISION—INDUSTRIAL AND 
MEDICAL 


Earnings from our business in the United 
Kingdom were adversely affected in the 
period by heavy cost increases in three main 
directions—electricity, wages and, salaries. 
Electricity forms a very large part of our 
oxygen production cost, and wages and 
salaries have heavy effect in every branch of 
handling, distributing and general organisa- 
tion. The sharp increases we had to face in 
the period in these basic items had an impact 
on margins quite beyond any benefit experi- 
enced from greater scale of operation or 
improvement of plant and methods and we 
have had no option but to increase selling 
prices. We continue to make every en- 
deavour to keep a tight rein on costs and to 
hold selling prices, but there are limits to 
what we can do in face of these recurrent 
increases which are part and parcel of the 
inflationary situation. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Experience overseas in 1955 was favour- 
able throughout, with continuing increase in 
demand for our products and improvement 
in earnings from a steady expansion of sales. 


PROSPECTS 


British Oxygen Gases Limited, which now 
operates the industrial and medical gas busi- 
ness and handles the sale of gas equipment 
in the United Kingdom, is experiencing a 
favourable progression of sales with, I am 
glad to say, no perceptible effect from the 
present lessened activity in certain sections 
of industry. The home business has in recent 
years, and particularly in the last nine 
months, been very much subject to the effect 
of cost increases. Provided we can avoid 
further inflationary cost increases, I am confi- 
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dent that British Oxygen Gases Limited 
should at least hold its own and gain some 
additional reward for the appreciable in- 
crease in business expected to be transacted. 


Our Electric Welding interests continue to 
grow and this expansion should be main- 
tained against a background of increasing 
industrial interest in modern welding tech- 
niques. 

British Oxygen Chemicals Limited is con- 
solidating its position and may offer us a 
modest improvement. 


Our Overseas Associated Companies report 
favourable current trading and good pros- 
pects. Subject to a necessary reservation as 
to the possible effect of political factors in 
certain countries, it is probable that overseas 
profits will again show expansion this year. 


1956 has many new features for our 
organisation and the national background 
also is subject to important change. The 
circumstances make it unwise to try to see 
too far ahead or to do other than take a 
general view. My expectation is that the 
general expansion in trading which is our 
experience at present will find some favour- 
able reflection in next year’s accounts. 


The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capital proposals were approved. 


NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the 148th annual meeting of 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, 
held at Norwich on April 24th, the Presi- 
dent, Sir Robert Bignold, reported expan- 
sion in almost all sections of the Society’s 
business. New assurance business at over 
£68 million showed an increase of over £6} 
million, whilst. the capital value of pension 
business totalled nearly £30 million. 

Total funds at £127 million were {fil 
million up, while the net rate of interest 
earned had'risen from £4 ls. 10d. per cent 
to £4 4s. 4d. per cent. 


Sir Robert said he was sure with-profit 
policyholders would welcome the very satis- 
factory rates of bonus which it had been 
possible to declare. For the United King- 
dom .and Eire these were as much as 
£2 12s. per cent per annum for fully par- 
ticipating Whole life insurances, and £2 2s, 
per cent per annum for Endowment insur- 
ances—both 10s. per cent per annum higher 
than those declared five years ago. 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the 158th annual meeting of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, 
the Chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, said the 
accounts for 1955 revealed considerable 
expansion of premium income. The total at 
£16,259,538 showed an_ increase of 
£1,108,399 over 1954. 


Fire premiums totalled £6,667,531, an 
increase of £154,310, profit in this account 
being £330,322. Accident premiums ad- 
vanced by £892,016 to £8,366,183 and the 
account showed a moderate overall profit of 
£158,344. Marine’ premiums totalled 
£1,225,824 (£1,163,751 in 1954) and the 
transfer to Profit and Loss account was 
£100,000. 

Total transfers to Profit and Loss weré 
£588,666, whilst taxation required only 
£209,319 as against £727,291 in 1954, 


Interest earnings increased by £45,158 to 
£366,747 net. 


Total assets amounted to £22,941,189, an 
increase of £706,001. 
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THE BRITISH WAGON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


TWO-FOLD EFFECT OF «CREDIT SQUEEZE” 


MR W. H. COPLEY ON COMPANY’S EVER-WIDENING 
INFLUENCE 


The Eighty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The British Wagon Company Limited 
was held at the Registered Office of the Com- 
pany, 23 Moorgate, Rotherham, on April 
20th, the Chairman, Mr W. H. Copley, FCA, 
presiding. The following is the Statement by 
the Chairman, which was circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for 1955: 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting 
the Accounts for 1955. The Net Earnings of 
the Group of £791,343 show an increase of 
£155,342 on 1954 and the Net Profit for the 
year of £214,820, after providing for taxation, 
is evidence of the record volume of business 
handled during the year. 


In considering the dividend the Directors 
had in mind the importance of maintaining 
the strength of the Company’s equity by 
retained profits, and this comment should be 
read in the context of the Report generally. 
In the circumstances they decided to recom- 
mend that the dividend be maintained at the 
same rate as last year A first interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent on the Paid-up Capital 
was paid on July 30, 1955, and a second 
interim dividend of 15 per cent was paid on 
March 21, 1956, making a total of 20 per cent 
for the year. No further dividend will be 
recommended in respect of 1955 


During the year your Company, together 
with certain other finance Companies and 
banks, was involved in an unfortunate trans- 
acticn which will result in a substantial loss. 
Provision has been made in the year’s 
Accounts which your Directors are satisfied 
will be adequate to meet the position 


YEAR OF STIMULATING PROBLEMS 


We look back on 1955 as a year which had 
its share of stimulating problems. Initially 
business was running at a record pace. By 
February the Chancellor, already fighting 
inflation, decided that bank overdraft facilities 
must be cut back, with consequent effect of 
course upon our essential bank and acceptance 
facilities 

The natural, but embarrassing consequence 
of this start of the “ credit squeeze ” was an 
upsurge in the demand for our facilities, at 
a time when we were already considering 
how best to restrain the initiative of our 
General Managers and Branch organisation. 
That difficulty remained with us throughout 
the rest of the year, and we acknowledge the 
diplomacy of our Branch Managers and the 
understanding of our Dealer friends and 
customers in the light of this situation 


It is pleasing to report that we nevertheless 
managed to achieve record figures in all sec- 
tions of our financing business, including 
Agriculture, where we maintained our out- 
standing position. The strong ties with our 
Manufacturer and Dealer friends contri- 
buted materially to these results. 


NEW HIRE-PURCHASE REGULATION 


Although it appears that the “credit 
squeeze” is likely to be with us for some 
time, the Government changed the whole 


complexion of our problem overnight on 
February 18, 1956, with the new Hire- 
Purchase (Control) Order No. 180. Your 
Company already enjoys the security afforded 
by substantial initial payments on its hire- 
purchase transactions, but the Order stipu- 
lates that one-half of the cash price must 
now be paid down. 


The immediate effect upon Industrial 
Banking Companies is two-fold. First our 
resources will now finance a relatively greater 
number of cases, and though this involves 
more work without relative increase in profit, 
it is a measure of relief and a more acceptable 
challenge to our men in the field. Secondly, 
while at least in the short term it will put 
many potential customers off the market, on 
the longer term view, it is our opinion that 
the “credit squeeze” must eventually bring 
into our business a section of Industrial and 
Commercial customers who would normally 
have bought their goods for cash, but who 
are now becoming aware of the wisdom of 
preserving cash and credit facilities as essen- 


tial working capital available for the shorter 
term need. 


You may remember thatthe Report last 
year referred to the introduction of a Hire- 
Purchase (Control) Order, pointing out that 
it did not restrict the terms for Agricultural 
or Industrial machinery, or Commercial 
vehicles, and you will probably have noted 
that this new Order extends to all the goods 
which we finance 


In these circumstances it is tempting to 
criticise the Government, but we may rest 
assured that they are well aware of the effect 
restricting hire-purchase is likely to have on 
sales and on production. The Government 
have exhorted us all repeatedly to exercise a 
measure of restraint in our private and busi- 
ness lives, and it is now forced upon us in 
the national! interest. 


PIONEERS OF INDUSTRIAL BANKING 


In the long history of your Company many 
crises, including two World Wars, have come 
and gone This time we face a crisis of pros- 
perity and we are justified in maintaining our 
optimism in the future. 


Arising from the reference to our long his- 
tory, it is relevant to remind you that The 
British Wagon Company Limited were 
pioneers of what is now becoming widely 
known as Industrial Banking. Our financing 
business was not an off-shoot of wagon build- 
ing ; indeed, we have never built wagons, 
but were formed expressly to finance rolling 
stock on hire-purchase or simple hire. We 
may with modesty claim to have taken an 
important part in the development of indus- 
trial Yorkshire in the early days, with an 
ever-widening influence in the country as 
our organisation has grown and the scope of 
our facilities has extended. 


There is a good deal of publicity given 
these days to the Deposit Loan facilities of 
Industrial Bankers, and to many this may 
appear as a few. development. Our Minute 
Books and early Accounts, however, record 
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that in the days of Mr Disraeli and Mr Gag. 
stone we were already providing D. 
and Deposit Loan facilities on wha: 
to have been attractive terms. Th 
development of our Deposit Banking 
in the face of advertising proves om 
that “good wine needs no bush’ 
stability is a more vital criterion than 
rate to the prudent investor. 
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SUBSIDIARY’S CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


The hire-purchase restrictions, of course. 
do not affect the business of your Subsidiary, | 
British Railway Traffic & Electric Company 7 
Limited, and the Oil Road Rollers branch a 7 
Birmingham. Both these concerns continue 7 
to prosper and the past year has seen a | 
further increase in the roller fleet. We are 7 
glad to report that the demand for the ser- 7 
vices of these machines is still in excess of 4 
supply and the considerable arrears of public 7 
works, - particularly the road programme, © 
should ensure continued scope for the expan- 7 
sion of this business. j 

The increased business in 1955 and its 7 
associated problems which we have indicated | 
were handled efficiently by the Executive and | 
senior Staff, and we are sure you wi!! wish | 
to be associated with the Board in expressing | 
our thanks to them and to all Staff for their 
continuing loyal service to the Company. 


The Report and Accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


The appointment of Mr E. Watson Rodger 
as a Director of the Company was duly 
confirmed. 


Mr C. F. Lawrence King and Mr ©. E. § 
Copley, the Directors retiring by rotation, @ 
were duly re-elected. 4 

The Auditors, Messrs Joshua Wortley & @ 
Sons, were reappointed in accordance with @ 
Section 159 of the Companies Act, 1948. 


TIMOTHY WHITES 
& TAYLORS LIMITED 


NEW SALES RECORD 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Timothy Whites & Taylors | :mited 
was held on April 19th in London, Mr 
George Ingham Rushton, MPS (Chiirman 
and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The sales for the year 1955 constitute 3 
new record, and the dispensing figures also 
show an increase. -The net profit for the 
year, including dividends from Subsid: ries, 


was £451,017, compared with £431,81/ in 
1954. 


During the year eleven additional Branches 
have been established and a number o | 
Branches have been enlarged and refiicd. © 
This policy of expanding the business 0! the © 
Group is being continued and the results 
continue to be most encouraging. We arc 
continuing the policy of closing uneconomic 
Branches and during the year 23 such 
Branches have been closed. 


In the early part of 1956 the business 0! 
the Group continues to show the upward 
trend which has been experienced in the 1a! 
few years, but if the policy of the Govern- 
ment to restrict spending is successful, ‘{ '5 
certain to have some effect on retail trace 4 
a whole 


The general increase in all types of exp." 
continues and I do nor consider that | 5 
possible at this early stage in the yea © 
forecast the 1956 results, but as far as -'" 
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be foreseen your Directors consider that they 
should again be satisfactory. 


The report was adopted and the total ordi- 
nary dividend of 30 per cent was approved, 


BREVITT LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
MR E. S. HARDING’S STATEMENT 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Brevitt Ltd., was held on April 17th at the 
Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, London, W.1, 
Mr Edward S. Harding (the chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr C. W. Johnson, ASAA (director and 
secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: Ladies and gentlemen, 
n presenting to you the Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1955, I am pleased 
to be able to say there has been an improve- 
ment upon last year. 


The Trading Profit at £78,826 (after 
deducting emoluments of Directors, Audit 
fees and expenses, Preference Share Redemp- 
tion expenses and Depreciation) shows an 
increase of £225195. 


The position with regard to certain of the 
Company’s Export Markets, to which I 
referred in my last Report, is that the 
measures taken by the Directors have led 
to a partial recovery, but this has been re- 
tarded by increases in the cost of production 
due mainly to wage increases, and this factor 
renders it problematical whether this market 
can be recovered to the full extent. 


Other of the Company’s Export Markets 
show a fair average year and the Home Trade 
has continued to expand. 


The Net Profit of the Company after pro- 
viding for taxation amounts to £49,242, and 
with £110,068 brought in frorn last year the 
balance available is £159,310. 


RESERVE FUND 


The Preference Dividend having been paid 
t provided for up to the end of the year, a 
sum of £1,050 has been placed to the Capital 
Redemption Reserve Fund as required by 
the Companies Act having regard to the 
purchase of Preference shares by the Com- 
pany during the year by way of redemption, 
16,000 has been placed to the Reserve for 
Preference Share Redemption and £2,500 to 
Replacements Reserve. 


The Directors have recommended that 
the Dividend on the Ordinary Shares be 
retained at 174 per cent. 


I would like to add, turning to the Balance 
Sheet, that the increase in the value of the 
item “Freehold Land and Buildings” is 
largly due to considerable extensions to one 
of the Group’s factories. The work has been 
completed and the extensions are in full use. 


The Capital and Reserves of the Group 


now stand at £621,070, an increase of 
£25,365, 


I take this opportunity of thanking the 
Management and Staff for their work during 
the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend of 17} per cent per annum, 
less tax, on the Ordinary shares was 
approved. 


The retiring director, Mr T. Haddon, 
was re-elected and the other formal business 


having been duly transacted, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


- POSITION MAINTAINED DESPITE INCREASING 
COMPETITION 


ENCOURAGING TREND OF WELL-SPREAD 
ORDER BOOK 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Brush Group Limited will be held 
on May 17th at Abercorn Rooms, Liver- 
pool Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the staté- 


ment by the Chairman, Sir Ronald W. 
Matthews, DL, MlInstT, which has 
been circulated with the report and 


accounts: 


The year ended December, 1955, was one in 
which we held our position in spite of increas- 
ing competition from abroad and sharply 
rising prices at home, coupled with severe 
dislocation through the dock strike. On an 
increased turnover in 1955 the gross trading 
profit before deduction of depreciation, taxa- 
tion, and other charges at £2,431,228, is 
almost the same as the figure for 1954. The 
net profit before provision for taxes is 
£1,123,346 compared with a figure of 
£1,221,576 for 1954. The decrease in net 
profits is more than accounted for by the 
increase in interest charges. The net profit 
after tax for the year is £479,836 compared 
with £530,032 for 1954. After making 
adjustments arising from taxation provisions 
of previous years, and deducting the pro- 
portion of subsidiaries’ profits attributable 
to outside shareholders’ interests, the net 
profit attributable to The Brush Group 
Limited is £531,082 compared with £537,991 
in 1954, 


The Board recommends a final dividend 
of 7 per cent., making a total of 10 per cent. 
for the year, a similar figure to that paid for 
1954. The transfer to General Reserve is 
£300,000, and the Reserve now stands at a 
figure of £1,950,000. 


The inflationary tendencies of the year 
1955, in which we have had to face a con- 
siderable increase in the costs of labour, raw 
materials and supplies of components, are 
reflected in the figures disclosed in our 
Balance Sheet, both in regard to our current 
borrowings from our bankers and in regard 
to stocks and work-in-progress. Although 
in fact the stocks held at our factories at the 
end of the year are in volume estimated to 
be at least 8 per cent. below last year’s figures, 
this reduction in quantity has been offset 
almost entirely by increased costs. 


GROUP’S TRADING POSITION WELL 
MAINTAINED 


Output has been well maintained in the 
Group and our order book has continued to 
show an encouraging trend. We have cer- 
tainly maintained our position in the export 
market, though it has been necessary to offer 
extended credit facilities to many important 
customers, a tendency which is reflected in 
substantial increases both in the total of our 
debtors and in the advances which our 
bankers have made against acceptances. I 
wish here to pay tribute to the assistance we 
have received from our bankers in connec- 
tion with the requirements of our export 
trade, and also to the help we have had, 
and continue to receive, from the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department of the 


Government. 

At all our factories great efforts have been 
made to speed up deliveries and to improve 
our reputation for punctuality and for effi- 


cient service to the customer. We have indeed 
received from overseas customers many com- 
plimentary references to our recent achieve- 
ments in these directions, but our efforts 
have too often been prejudiced by shortage 
and delays in the delivery of supplies, par- 
ticularly of steel and castings. Our output 
and our export achievement ‘would have been 
even more satisfactory if our suppliers had 
been able to maintain the delivery dates 
which they had promised to us. 


In many markets, and most particularly 
those of Asia and the Middle East, we are 
facing fierce and growing competition, par- ~ 
ticularly on price and delivery, not only from 
the countries of Western Europe, but from 
those of Eastern Europe in the sphere of 
Russian influence. A concerted effort, for 
which the utmost support of our suppliers 
is essential, is needed if the volume of our 
export trade is to be maintained. 


It is, I hope, by now fully realised that 
the railway and dock strikes in the early 
summer of 1955 did considerable damage to 
the export trade of this country and to those 
whose livelihood so largely depends upon it. 
Inevitably, we had to suffer our share of the 
criticisms and resulting loss of business which 
were a consequence of those events, not- 
withstanding the- great efforts which were 
made at all our factories to minimise the 
dislocation occasioned by these strikes. 


Increases in costs have necessitated some 
price revisions, but we have resisted price 
increases in general so as to compete effec- 
tively with other manufacturers at home and 
abroad. 


The Chairman then reviewed the Group’s 
widespread manufacturing activities, com- 
prising Brush Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany Limited and Brush Traction Limited, 
Loughborough ; Petters Limited and Bryce 
Berger Limited, Staines ; J. & H. McLaren 
Limited, Leeds; The National Gas and 
Oil Engine Company, Limited, Ashton-- 
under-Lyne ; Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day, 
Limited, Stockport; Vivian Diesels and 
Munitions Limited, Vancouver, and Petter 
McLaren Service Limited, Burton-on-the- 
Wolds. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Sir Ronald commented that the Board of 
The Brush Group had always regarded the 
maintenance of good industrial relations as 
a matter of the highest importance. 


Sir Ronald continued: We have a good, 
well-spread order book, a keen and experi- 
enced management and a well-led and co- 
operative labour force. But we are to a large 
extent at the mercy of economic forces which 
are outside our control, and as costs of pro- 
duction rise with the inevitable increase in 
selling prices, we run grave risks of losing the 
export markets on which the livelihood of ail 
of us depends. Only if increased wages are 
married to increased production, so that the 
cost of the product remains reasonably stable, 
can we count on maintaining our proper and 
necessary share of foreign business. 


A full copy of the Chairman’s statement 
is available on request to the company, 
Duke’s Court, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
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“ MONTECATINI” 
SOCIETA GENERALE 
PER 
L’INDUSTRIA MINERARIA 
E CHIMICA 


MILAN, ITALY 


STATEMENT BY 
ING. GIUSEPPE MAZZINI 


The Annual General Meeting of Monte- 
catini was held in Milan on March 29th under 
the Chairmanship of Ing. Giuseppe Mazzini, 
and the following are details of the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


The report outlines the Company’s contri- 
bution to Italy’s economic progress during 
1955, a progress reflected by a rise in the 
national income, increased consumption, 
greater investment, and more employment. 
It goes on to emphasise the need for stepping 
up the pace of industrialisation in Southern 
Italy, the country’s depressed area, with a 
view to creating new and lasting sources of 
wealth. It is with this purpose in mind that 
Societa Montecatini has.made, and continues 
to make, a solid contribution to_ Italy’s 
economic advance. 


MEETING OF BANCO DI ROMA 


On the 4th April, 1956, under the Chairmanshiprof H.E. Professor Costantino Bresciani-Turroni, was held the meeting of the 
Shareholders of Banco di Roma, which, after hearing the reports of the Board of Directors and of the Auditors, approved the Balance 
Sheet at 3ist December, 1955, the Profit and Loss Account and the allocation of the profits of the year. 


_. These profits, which after provision for adequate appropriations and sinking funds, show an amount of Lit. 820 million 79.550, 
with an increase of over 147 million on the corresponding figure of 1954, allowed to raise to 9 per cent., from the precedent 7 per 
cent, the dividend to be distributed to the Shareholders, and to allocate Lit. 750 million to the Reserve which so rises up to Lit 


2 billion and 750 million. 


_ _ The report of the Board of Directors, after having examined in a panoramic view the economic situation of the Western World 
in 1955 and particularly, in its various aspects, the one of this country, illustrates the most significant data of the activity displayed 


In setting out the results achieved during 
the year in the various sectors covered by the 
Company, the report underlines the rise in the 
production of pyrites, bauxite, pitch blende, 
galena, aluminium, lead and zinc, and of 
electric power with an output of 2,600 million 
kWh out of a total Italian production of 
37,300 million kWh. 


The search for liquid and gaseous hydro- 
carbons was intensified, until the bill now 
being discussed by the Italian parliament 
becomes law and makes it possible to begin 
extraction. 


Developments in the chemical industry 
seemed satisfactory, especially in those 
branches which are traditionally the concern 
of Montecatini: sulphuric acid (1955 output, 
1,290,000 tons); phosphatic manures (1955 
output, 1,380,000 tons); nitrogen (output, 
201,500 tons for fertilisers alone, quite apart 
from production for industrial use) ; chemi- 
cals for industry ; fungicides ; insecticides ; 
lacquers and pharmaceutical products. More- 
over, a number of new plants in various parts 
of Italy, for the production of compound 
fertilisers, were taken into service during the 
year 


Plastics production showed a distinct in- 
crease, with particular importance attaching 
to “ Fertene,” “Rotene,” “ Vipla,” and the 
new fibre, “ Movil.” The output of super- 


and of the progress achieved by the Institution during the year. 


Thanks to the further increase of the means, which at the 31st December, 1955, amounted to more than 510 billion lire, it was 
possible to raise the level of the investments which amount to more than 342 billion, to increase adequately the investments in 
Government securities and to strengthen the liquidity funds by almost 20 billion on the figure at the end of 1954. 


The larger volume of operations that the Bank had to cope with in all fields is reflected in the grand total of the items of the 


Balance Sheet which surpassed the amount of 1,000 billion lire. 


_The Meeting reconfirmed all the Directors who were retiring owing to completion of three years office. The Board of Directors, 
having soon after proceeded to the appointment of their charges, re-elected : Chairman: H.E. Prof. Costantino Bresciani-Turroni ; 
Vice-Chairman : Baron Prof. Francesco Mario Oddasso ; Managing Director : Gr. Uff. Ugo Foscolo. 


Lessee" 


BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1955 
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polyamide fibres showed a rise and produc. 
tion began of a new synthetic fibre, “ Terital” 

Montecatini was outstandingly successfy! 
too, in building plants outside Italy for othe: 
companies ; in the course of 1955 order 
were secured for 43 plants in 12 differen: 
countries. 


The Company’s labour force expanded 
further during the year. Expenditure op 
wages and salaries rose from Lit. 39,499 
million in 1954 to Lit. 41,200 million 
in 1955. 


The balance sheet closed on December 31, 
1955, with a net profit of Lit. 10,178,846,649, 
as against Lit. 8,640,669,225 for 1954. |; 
was accordingly proposed to distribute ; 
dividend of Lit. 115 per share of Lit. 1,000 
nominal value, equivalent to Lit. 9,660 mil- 
lion, and payable from April 3rd at al! the 
main Italian banking institutions. The Com. 
pany’s capital now amounts to Lit. 84,000 
million. 


The report and the proposals put forward 
by the Board were adopted. 


At a Board meeting after the Annuil 
General Meeting, in accordance with the wish 
of Ing. Giuseppe Mazzini to be relieved of 
the burden he had borne since 1948 as Preii- 
dent of Montecatini, Dr Carlo Faina, who 
continues as Managing Director of the Com- 
pany, was appointed President by unanimous 
consent. 
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RWI fo ccc nt enn ee cs S MOT i eet SE OE ONE TE PRR fi atae ey eee . eat 
PIER RE UNIDD  6eids. Scdpadesatchibascmabeeadinceicccsec me ; ae L 640.520 465,99? 
L. 640,520,465,992 
Contra Accounts 
Securities : 
a ca i as L. 64,447,312,658 Contra Accounts 
a RH ae sisi rade visksb kbc cee died ; 26,085,263 De i iti : 
: enieeaten mmotataar '  ocetcr ate ie ee ee ee ” <9,059,20. positors of securities for guarantees 73.397,921 
POLY BOCUTTIOE ACCONS, «55a ssn ndviegessviscicesccdcs 295,631,829, 163 Sundry securities Main... ee sie Se ™ 995'451'829,16 
Sel idk ete L.  1,000,625,693,076 UR i a a an L. 1,000,625,693,076 






Chairman : Bresciani-Turroni. Managing Director . 






; Foscolo. Chief Accountant : Nazareth. 
Auditors : Matteucci (Chief Auditor), Bossi, Foschini, Mazzantini, Obber. 


The dividend of Lit. 9 per share is payable, from the 5th April, 1956, at all the branches of Banco di Roma in Italy. 
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THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


IMPROVED ORDER INTAKE 
MAINTAINED 


MR J. W. GARTON ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of The Hoff- 
inn Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
.s held on April 26th in London, Mr J. W. 
arton, JP (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
r), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
ed statement: 


The profit of the Hoffmann Group for 
before taxation, but after all other 
arges, amounts to £1,079,802 and com- 
res with £1,055,785 for the previous year. 
come Tax and Profits Tax absorb 
543,114 in 1955 against £546,505 in 1954. 
he net profit of the Group for the year 
55 after taxation is, therefore, £536,688 
i compares with £509,280 for 1954. 


The marked improvement in the order 
take, which I mentioned in my Speech 
pst year, continued throughout 1955 and 
gether with the continuing drive to 
1odernise plant and improve methods has 
roduced this satisfying result. 


The Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 54d. per share (free of tax), 
yhich with the Interim Dividend of lid. 
er share (free of tax) will bring the cost of 
i¢ distribution to £116,667 (free of tax) for 


955 


"ss 


For some years past I have referred to the 
sroup Capital equipment programme, which 
icluded a Research and Development 
entre. This capital equipment programme 
as been financed, and will continue to be, 
fom the internal resources of the Group. 


Balance Sheet: The liquid resources at 
fhe end of the year totalled £2,342,183 which 
ompares with £2,319,875 at December 31, 
954. 

Debtors have increased at December 31, 
955, by £129,090 and now total £1,188,125. 


The excess of Current Assets over Current 
abilities now amounts to £3,103,150 com- 
pared with £2,994,032 last year. 


Hoffmann Gloucester Limited continues 
© make a valuable contribution to the Group 
urnover and has had another successful year. 


Hoffmann Tweedales Limited, in which 
loffmann Gloucester Limited has a fifty 
r cent holding, had a better year in 1955, 
ut towards the end of that year its manu- 
acturing programme had to be substantially 
ecreased due to reduced demand in the 
extile Machinery trade. Whilst the position 
as slightly improved in recent months, the 
uture 1s somewhat uncertain. 
You will no doubt expect me to give you 
ome idea of the future prospects of the 
mpany and particularly as we are large 
suppliers to-the motor and ancillary indus- 
nes. At the present time we have a very 
cod order book, but based on reports that 
lave been received over the last few weeks, 
ve expect that there will be some slowing 
jown in demand. On the other hand the 
abour Situation was difficult last year and 
considerable amount of overtime was 
orked which, after a period, results in wear 
nd tear on both men and machines and a 
endency to a fall in production. Although 
ere are many difficulties in front of us at 
he present time, I have every confidence 
hat your Company will secure a fair share 
pf the bearing business of the country. 


The report and acceunts were adopted. 


THE LONDON AND 
LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. M. PRESTON’S 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 16th at 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


The Chairman, The Honourable R. M. 
Preston, DSO, has issued a Statement to 
Stockholders, from which the following has 
been taken: 


The total premium income had increased 
by over a million pounds and the profit, 
although not so good as usual, was not 
unsatisfactory. 


The aggregate net premium income figures 
for all departments for 1955 amounted to 
£29,200,230 as compared with £27,822,154, 
an increase of £1,378,076. Profit emerged 
at £804,602, or 2.76 per cent against 
£1,011,878, or 3.64 per cent of premiums. 


Fire Department.—Premiums amounted to 
£11,545,717 as against £11,200,402. The 
profit was £425,325, or 3.68 per cent as 
compared with £293,362, or 2.62 per cent. 


Accident Department. — Premiums 
amounted to 13,770,347 as against 
£12,662,809, but there was an underwriting 
loss of £120,723, or 0.88 per cent, as against 
a profit of £218,516, or 1.73 per cent. 


Marine Department.—Premium income— 
current year—1955 £3,884,166 against 1954 
£3,958,943. Profit transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account £500,000. 


The Balance of underwriting funds for all 
years amounted to £5,235,774 against 
£5,573,250. 


Life Assurance Account.—Net new sums 
assured, excluding Annuity business and 
Group Life Insurance, showed an increase 
at £6,809,876. 


The -net interest receipts and shareholders’ 
proportion of life profits amounted in all in 
1955 to £928,787, a welcome improvement 
notwithstanding the substantial transfer of 
assets to the trusteed staff pension fund in 
1954 and 1955. The saving of income tax 
resulting from the reduction in the standard 
rate from 9s. to 8s. 6d. a year ago had con- 
tributed to this satisfactory outcome. 


' The results of the year’s operations might 
again have justified a modest increase in the 
dividend but the Directors, he stated, 
favoured restraint at the present time having 
regard to economic conditions. 


The continuing rise in price levels gave 
cause for serious anxiety and the necessity for 
a greater volume of national saving could not 
be overemphasised. Insurance is one of the 
recognised channels of saving, more particu- 
larly through the Life Departments. 


The rise in money rates during the year 
with a concomitant fall in the value of fixed 
interest securities in particular, had, of 
course, had a considerable effect upon the 
margin in the market value of those invest- 
ments over and above their balance-sheet 
values. There was in the year, however, an 
appreciation on the ordinary share market 
here and in the United States, where a sub- 
stantial part of the funds is invested, and 
after taking that rise into account there was 
left at the end of the year a still very sub- 
stantial margin above balance-sheet values. 

The Chairman stated that he could not 
conclude the review without paying a sincere 
and well deserved tribute to the Executive 
and Staffs. 
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UPSONS LIMITED 


THE DOLCIS SHOE COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Upsons Limited, was held on April 19th 
in London. 


Mr F. J. Stratton, CBE, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: Our company has once more 
enjoyed a successful year’s trading. The 
profits have increased by £70,463. This 
does not reflect fully the progress which has 
been made during the year because we have 
maintained keenly competitive prices for our 
products by absorbing higher costs instead of 
passing them on to the public. Our efforts 
in this direction have been rewarded by a 
healthy addition to unit sales in the United 
Kingdom and we have succeeded also in 
increasing our export business by more than 
20 per cent. A large proportion of this trade 
is dollar and hard currency earning. 


INCREASED HOME SALES 


So far as our trading at home is con- 
cerned our substantially higher financial 
turnover \arising both from increased sales 
and the opening of new stores has required 
an increased investment in stock which has 
enabled us to give a wider selection and 
greater service to our customers. We have 
been successful not only in our Dolcis Shoe 
Stores but also in the Dolores Underwear 
Group and the Stratford Court Hotel—to 
stockholders perhaps a less known part of 
our organisation—has contributed a greater 
share of profit and dollar earning for it is 
very popular with our American friends. 


The imposition of purchase tax on all 
shoes except children’s together with wage 
increases coincided with increases in the 
price of leather and most other components 
sufficiently to unbalance established price 
ranges, It needs both flexibility and close 
co-operation between suppliers and ourselves 
to cope with such problems. 


We are convinced that the answer is not 
to de-grade but to give the public more value 
—more fashion, colour, selection, comfort 
and service. Never have we been in a better 
position to make use of our contacts in North 
America and on the Continent of Europe 
for *the benefit of our customers and the 
stimulation of the foot-wear industry. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


You will wish me to offer some forecast 
of the possible trends likely to affect our 
results in the current year. I must say at 
once that operating expenses of all kinds 
continue to mount at an alarming rate. The 
cost of building, fuel and transport, increases 
in wages for manufacturing and distributive 
staffs, and higher interest rates coupled with 
the latest unfair discrimination against . 
retailers resulting from the revaluation of 
their shops for rating purposes have brought 
into our budget for 1956/1957 the prospect 
of truly formidable additional expenditure 
most of which can be offset only by increased 
gross profit. 


We shall endeavour to solve this problem 
by obtaining additional business and not by 
raising prices. However, we meet this 
challenge with our stocks in excellent order 
and the enthusiasm and efficiency of our 
staff well maintained. We are proceeding 
with a courageous programme of expansion 
and improvement and I have no doubt that 
we shall give a very good account of 
ourselves. 


The report was adopted, and the name of 
the company was changed to Dolcis Limited. 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
IN HiSTORY 


The annual meeting of this company was 
held on April 25th in Toronto. 


Dr John F. Thompson, the chairman, in 
the course of his address, said: The year 
1955 marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
Canada’s leadership in world nickel produc- 
tion. The combined total deliveries of this 
important metal by all Canadian producers 
were at a record high estimated at 357 million 
pounds, or somewhat over 80 per cent of 
the free world supplies. 


In 1955, International Nickel enjoyed the 
most successful year in its history, with 
high deliveries of the company’s two prin- 
cipal products—nickel and copper—and 
increased output of most of the other ele- 
ments obtained from its ores. Net earnings 
and common dividend payments exceeded 
those of any previous year. 

Net earnings of $91,566,000 in 1955 were 
$26,271,000 higher than the previous peak 
established in 1954. The largest single 
contributing factor in this substantial in- 
crease was the high price prevailing for 
copper, the company’s second most important 
product, deliveries of which were at a post- 
war high. Also contributing to the increased 
earnings were record nickel deliveries, the 
higher price for refined nickel prevailing 
since November, 1954, and greater deliveries 
of such by-products as platinum metals and 
cobalt, 

Reflecting the growing necessity of em- 
ploying increasingly larger amounts of 
money in conducting a business, our capital 
expenditures in 1955 exceeded those of any 
previous year Expenditures of $26,894,000, 
compare with total expenditures in 1954 of 
$22,257,000 and the previous high of 
$23,737,000 in 1951. 


Distribution of our nickel in 1955 was 
again guided by the principle that adequate 
supplies must be made available to meet 
defence production requirements and 
Government stockpile commitments, and 
that civilian customers must receive faireand 
equitable treatment. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Deliveries of refined copper amounted to 
263 million pounds, a postwar high and an 
increase of almost 10 million pounds over 
1954. Primary copper sold at new high 
prices, Deliveries of platinum metals set a 
new high record at 445,000 ounces, a gain of 
182,000 ounces over 1954. Palladium demand 
increased substantially. Cobalt deliveries of 
1,637,000 pounds set a new high record. 


Other by-products 
selenium and tellurium. The company’s 
smelters and refineries again operated at 
capacity throughout 1955. 


For our consumers, the future of nickel 
supply is a vital question. It is an almost 
impossible question to answer with assurance, 
since many conflicting factors play such a 
vital part. However, the facts that free world 
nickel production would probably increase, 
and that purchasing for stockpile may be 
moderated, suggest that there should be more 
nickel available for industry in 1956 and even 
more in 1957. All indications are that again 


in 1956 the company will make an excellent 
showing. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


include gold, silver, 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


THE BUDGET 


MR W. MACFARLANE GRAY’S 
VIEWS 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting 
of The Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants was held in London on April 
24th. Mr W. Macfarlane Gray, FACCA, 
President of the Association, was in the chair. 
In the course of his address, he said: 

The Budget proposals contain few con- 
cessions. They were not expected to and it 
has for some time been quite plain f--~ *** 
Chancellor's declared policy and fi 
several steps he had taken prior to the 
that he could not hope to give ver 
away. But there will be wide and g 
felt satisfaction at the decision to im 
the recommendations of the Millard 
Report relating to retirement benefits 
employed persons. Many outsid 
mentators have said that this is no m 
an act of common justice. But it nec 
any way diminish our appreciatior 
Chancellor’s action in giving muci 
relief to the heavy burden borne by 
harassed, but still valiant, section of 
munity and providing them with 
security. Moreover, the implémen 
these provisions will assist the savii 
paign and the steps to halt inflation. 


It is commonplace to say that_di 
past few years expenditure of capita 
ahead of savings and that there is : 
need to increase the flow of savin; 
make the current rate of invest 
sistent with the requirements of ind 
trade. The Chancellor has certain! 
determined onslaught on this pro! 
in so doing has sought to combi 
dox financial measures with psy: 
tactics. 

The Chancellor’s undertaking w 
to government expenditure will als: 
welcome. For a long time now t 
country’s main economic weaknhe 
been low savings and excessive ge 
spending, and there has been ni 
critics—both within the accountancy “pre 
fession and outside it—with regard to the 
latter. It remains to be seen what fruit Mr 
Macmillan’s resolve will bear and I hope he 
will not neglect an extremely important 
aspect of the matter—namely, that of keep- 
ing the public fully informed of what econo- 
mies are, in fact, effected. 


The key to greater productivity is incen- 
tive, and it is here, unfortunately, that the 
Budget notably fails—not only in relation to 
the executives and advisers of industry, but 
towards industry itself. A further increase 
has been made to the already excessively 
punitive rate of profits tax. This is a further 
setback to industry, following on the substi- 
tution of initial allowances for investment 
allowances contained in the autumn Budget 
and, coupled with the restrictive attitude to 
be adopted by the Capital Issues Committee 
to new issues, will hold up expansion plans. 
The profits tax,is a penalty on enterprise. For 
the privilege of placing £100 to reserves, a 
company now has to pay something like £84 
in income tax and profits tax. Profits must 
therefore be allowed to achieve a realistic 
level if they are to take care of replacement 
and improvement of plant. Otherwise there 
will be a steady decline in our ability to com- 
pete in world markets, 
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GEORGE BRETTLE 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY TRADING 
HOME TRADE MAINTAINED 
SIR HARRY TWYFORD’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second annual ordinary gener)! 
meeting of George Brettle & Cornpany. 
Limited, was held on April 20th 





registered office, Chapel Street, Belper, Sir | 


Harry E. A. Twyford, KBE, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. O. Randall), read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors ; 


The following is the statement the 
chairman..which had been circulated withthe 
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appropriated. The directors recommend 4 
final dividend of 16 per cent which, with the 
interim dividend of 4 per cent already paid 
makes a total distribution for the year 0 


TIGHTLY 


KR 
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20 per cent, which is the same as for th § 


previous year. Taxation calls for £89,10 
against £94,750 last year. 

It is also proposed to transfer £40,000 © 
General Reserve, bringing this reserve 
£230,000. It has also been decided to pro- 
vide £9,147 for special depreciation over and 
above the usual provision, as mactliner 
becomes obsolete so quickly that it is advis 


able to write the machines off the booki 


earlier in order to be able to replace wil! 
more modern machinery as and when 
required. 


NEW MACHINERY 


It will be seen, therefore, that the addi 
tions to plant and machinery amount © 
£106,500 which is mainly due to the com: 
pletion of the uncompleted contracts re!<rre 
to in last-year’s balance sheet, and afte! 


depreciation this item is only increased % | 


£44,200. 
Whilst on the subject of new machinery ! 


may state that in the last five years we 13°¢ § 
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ent over £500,000 on new machinery, and 
' js very satisfactory to be able to report 
hat this has been financed entirely from 
ome, 
Stock-in-trade is shown as £366,672, which 
« a reduction of some £600 as compared with 
year. The directors are of the opinion 
it the stock is in good condition and the 
nount is necessary for the volume of trade 
ne. 


EXCESS OF ASSETS 


The current assets exceed the current 


é abilities by a sum of £382,970, which is a 


similar figure to that for last year, in 

pite of the addition to machinery and plant 

over £100,000 which has been referred to 
arlier in these notes. 


Following our usual custom, the sum of 
13,343 has. been allocated for staff pro‘it- 
hacine and dW addition..co.this. all pay for 
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te See macnneertne Ltd... 12 
Place. jon, S.W.1 


RITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED requires two young 


male graduates in Economics (with Statistics) to fill 
acancies im ws Market Research Department at its 
ondon office :-— 

Vacancy (a)}—To conduct trade surveys (which may 


nvolve some travelling) into the current and future market 
otential for the Company's products and into factors 
niucncing that potential. Ref. No. S.40T. 

Vacancy (b)}—To take charge of a small section con- 
the analysis of internal and external statis- 
and with general cconomic investigations 
S.41T 

In both cases, an ability to analyse large amounts of 
jectual material and to prepare clear and concise reports 
hereon is required. Whilst these posts can be filled in 
‘© near future, applications are invited from. individuals 


are likely to become available within the next few 
onths. including those who are graduating this year.— 
lease reply, giving full details. including salary required. 
The Personnel Officer. British Cellophane Limited. 


‘th Road. Bridgwater. 
rence number 

*“HARTERED COMPANY SECRETARY. 
qualified Accountant, required by 
‘uring company in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
"IS appointment requires an energetic, ambitious and 
cll-educated man, within the age limits of 30-40 years 
pphcants must be fully experienced in all industrial. 
retarial and accounting practices, including budgetary 
ntrol, standard costing systems, and production and 
ling liaison, Assistance with housing requirements 
'l be made available. A top salary. commensurate 
‘th qualifications and experience, will be paid. Applica- 
wns will be treated in the strictest confidence.— Write. 
ng _all_ details of experience. to Box 388. 


Somerset. and quote appropriate 


preferably 
new carpet manu- 










The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 
ustralia : £8.5s. (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : 4.15s. _ Iran: £6 traq : £6 
: $21.50 or £7.14s Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s israel : £6 
st Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong : £7 : £9 Pakistan : £6 
65.5s Malaya : £6.15s 


India & Ceylon : £6 





staff on fixed incomes was increased by 12} 
per cent during the year at a cost of £5,000. 


It would take a bold man in these un- 
certain days to forecast what trade is likely 
to be during 1956, but I am pleased to say 
that at the present time our order books are 
well in advance of what they were last year. 


ALLOCATION OF £1 OF INCOME 


For the interest of shareholders I append 
details showing how each {1 of the com- 
pany’s income has been expended: 


Raw materials and manu- oa % 
factured goods ...3.... ° 14 5} 72-18 
Salaries, wages, pensions 
St Weta SS ot os vad oe 15-50 
17 6} 87-68 








KONG 


vacant post 


rwur ~ . 
UNIVERSITY OF HONG 
Applications are invited for the 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Annual salary (superannuable) : 
(man) or £1,200 x £40—£1,680 (woman), together with 
an expatriation allowance of £225 if -applicable The 
equivalent of income tax in the Colony is comparatively 
ow 

Applicants should have suitable qualifications. includ- 
ing teaching experience, in (a) Economic History and (b) 
Applied Economics; preferably, in both cases, with 
special reference to Eastern Asia. 

It is hoped that the successful candidate may be able 
to take up duties in September, 1956 

First-class sea passages are provided for expatriate 
Staff and their families on first appointment and leaves. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Hong 


of 


£1,875 x £50—£2.175 


Kong and London. is June 15, 1956 
NATIONAL Industrial Organisation has vacancy for 
Secretary in Provincial Branch which is capable of 
considerable expansion under energetic direction Com- 
mercial or industrial experience desirable Age range 
32-48 Apply Box 406 
N ARKET RESEARCH A number of appointments 
re to be made in the expanding Consumer and 
Retail Research Unit of a large industrial company in 
the Provinces The work is in a new and interesting 
ficld and there will be opportunities to contribute to all 


aspects of it 
background 


Essential requirements are a good academic 
in Economics or Sociology and wide experi- 
ence of* consumer research methods in an agency or in 
industry Starting salaries will be assessed in each case 
on qualifications and experience offered. In certain circum- 
Stances houses to rent will be available locally Applica- 
tions should be as detailed as possible; they will be 
treated in the Strictest confidence.—Box 402 

ENIOR VACANCY in Commercial Department of 

expanding Birmingham Tube fittings manufacturer, 
involving purchasing, material control, sales statistical 
work and some exporting Knowledge of German useful. 
High degrees of intelligence. adaptability and some 
mathematical ability more important than trade experience. 
Good sakry. conditions and prospects.—Box 372 


HIPPING EXECUTIVE, 
and varied experience of live 
U.K. and India. presently employed in managerial posi- 
tion in large shipping concern in India, desires more 
responsible position British and other Foreign concerns 
requiring well educated experienced Indian cadre for their 
Indian agencies. please write Box No. 397 c/o Dawsons. 


National with long 
shipping acquired in 


Indian 


129 Cannon Street. E.C.4 fe 
ETIRED BUSINESS EXECUTIVE—Swiss—wishes 
represent 


= 


Switzerland and Continent.—Box 376 
THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventy-ninth 
Annual General Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship 
Company Limited will be held in Cunard Building (Fifth 
Floor), Pier Head, Liverpool, on Wednesday. May 16. 
1956, at eleven o'clock a.m 5 

()) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955, with the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors 
To sanction the declaration of final dividend for 
the year 1955 
fo elect Directors in place of those retiring Dut 
who. being eligible. offer themselves for re-election. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Companies 
Act 1948. special notice has been received of the 
intention to move at the above Meeting a resolu- 
tion for the re-election as a Director of the Com- 
pany of Mr F. A. Bates who at the date of the 
Meeting will be aged 71 years and who retires 
by rotation and offers himself for re-election 
fo confirm re-appointment of Auditors and to fix 
their remuneration 

By Order of the Board, : 3 
J. C. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 

Offices :-—Cunard Building. Liverpool. April 21, 1956 

Note.—A Member entitled to attend and vote is 
entitied to appoint one or more proxies to attend and 
vote instead of him A proxy need not also be @ 
Member a Ay ‘ ad em 
TL CID. Do you know the name? Yes, he was a 
E Spanish Knight of the Iith century But EL CID 
is also the name of a very fine sherry shipped by Duff 
Gordon. You'll find it wherever good wine is to be had 


London Commodity House—selling/buying. 


@ 


(4) 





New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5. 10s. 


Printed in Great Britain by 51. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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In conclusion I am sure it would be your 
wish that I should express your and our 
thanks to every official and member of our 
staff for the loyal and able service they have 
rendered to the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved ; ihe 
retiring director, Mr Walter Bennett, was 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Josolyné Miles & Com- 
pany, was fixed. 








ROYAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


RESIDENTIAL 
MANAGEMENT COURSES 


AT “ CHESTERS.” BEARSDEN 
SUMMER TERM. [956 
Course No. 72 
May 7th to May 25th 
(three weeks) 


‘PRODUCTION PLANNING AND 
CONTROL ” 


A course for men in this function who may be required 
to overhaul existing schemes 


Course No. 73 
May 28th to June 


1Sth 
(three weeks) 


“WORK STUDY” 


An appreciation. course for management and work 
study technicians 
Course No. 74 
June ilth to June 29th 


sar . (three weeks) 
“EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT” 

A management course on the problems of control and 
co-ordination. 
Course No. 75 

June [8th to June 29th 
(two weeks) 


“SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT” 


A course to assist “middle management” im thei 
day-to-day work. — 

en fee for tuition and residence, €12 12s. per 
week. 

The one-session Works Management course and the 
winter term Work Study course will commence on 
October 1, 1956 

Applications should be made to The Residential 
Centre tor Management Studies. “ Chesters.” Bearsden 
Glasgow 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ, B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is inchided), 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 — 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A... LL.D... Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA _ 


DIVIDEND No. 275 
Notice its hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 45 cents 
per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the current quarter and wil] be 


PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
June 1, 1956, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on April 30, 1956 
By Order of the Board, 
.. M. SEDGEWICK. General Manager 
April 18, 1956 
ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading The 
“ INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE ” is the best informed 
and widest read financial weekly. For nearly 100 years 
it has been giving sound advice to investors Two tree 
issues from 30A. LC. House Grocers’ Hall: Court. 
London, E.C.4 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B. and other external 
London University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accoun- 
tancy; Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial : 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non- 
examination courses in business subjects.—Write today for 
free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning examination (if 
any) oF subjects in which interested. to the Secretary 
(G.9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 cen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 













S. America and VW. indies : €7.15s. 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 





Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
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INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED 


MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
IN HiSTORY 


The annual meeting of this company was 
held on April 25th in Toronto. 


Dr John F. Thompson, the chairman, in 
the course of his address, said: The year 
1955 marked the fiftieth anniversary of 
Canada’s leadership in world nickel produc- 
tion. The combined total deliveries of this 
important metal by all Canadian producers 
were at a record high estimated at 357 million 
pounds, or somewhat over 80 per cent of 
the free world supplies. 


In 1955, International Nickel enjoyed the 
most successful year in its history, with 
high deliveries of the company’s two prin- 
cipal products—nickel and copper—and 
increased output of most of the other ele- 
ments obtained from its ores. Net earnings 
and common dividend payments exceeded 
those of any previous year. 


Net earnings of $91,566,000 in 1955 were 
$26,271,000 higher than the previous peak 
established in 1954. The largest single 
contributing factor in this substantial in- 
crease was the high price prevailing for 
copper, the company’s second most important 
product, deliveries of which were at a post- 
war high. Also contributing to the increased 
earnings were record nickel deliveries, the 
higher price for refined nickel prevailing 
since November, 1954, and greater deliveries 
of such by-products as platinum metals and 
cobalt, 


Reflecting the growing necessity of em- 
ploying increasingly larger amounts of 
money in conducting a business, our capital 
expenditures in 1955 exceeded those of any 
previous year Expenditures of $26,894,000, 
compare with total expenditures in 1954 of 
$22,257,000 and the previous high of 
$23,737,000 in 1951. 


Distribution of our nickel in 1955 was 
again guided by the principle that adequate 
supplies must be made available to meet 
defence production requirements and 
Government stockpile commitments, and 
that civilian customers must receive faireand 
equitable treatment. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Deliveries of refined copper amounted to 
263 million pounds, a postwar high and an 
increase of almost 10 million pounds over 
1954. Primary copper sold at new high 
prices. Deliveries of platinum metals set a 
new high record at 445,000 ounces, a gain of 
182,000 ounces over 1954. Palladium demand 
increased substantially. Cobalt deliveries of 
1,637,000 pounds set a new high record. 


Other by-products include gold, silver, 
selenium and tellurium. The company’s 
smelters and refineries again operated at 
capacity throughout 1955. 


For our consumers, the future of nickel 
supply is a vital question. It is an almost 
impossible question to answer with assurance, 
since many conflicting factors play such a 
vital part. However, the facts that free world 
nickel production would probably increase, 
and that purchasing for stockpile may be 
moderated, suggest that there should be more 
nickel available for industry in 1956 and even 
more in 1957. All indications are that again 
in 1956 the company will make an excellent 
showing. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


THE BUDGET 


MR W. MACFARLANE GRAYS 
VIEWS 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting 
of The Association of Certified and Corporate 
Accountants was held in London on April 
24th. Mr W. Macfarlane Gray, FACCA, 
President of the Association, was in the chair. 
In the course of his address, he said: 

The Budget proposals contain few con- 
cessions. They were not expected to and it 
has for some time been quite plain from the 
Chancellor's declared policy and from the 
several steps he had taken prior to the Budget 
that he could not hope to give very much 
away. But there will be wide and genuinely 
felt satisfaction at the decision to implement 
the recommendations of the Millard Tucker 
Report relating to retirement benefits for self- 
employed persons. Many outside com- 
mentators have said that this is no more than 
an act of common justice. But it need not in 
any way diminish our appreciation of the 
Chancellor’s action in giving much-needed 
relief to the heavy burden borne by a greatly 
harassed, but still valiant, section of the com- 
munity and providing them with adequate 
security. Moreover, the implémentation of 
these provisions will assist the savings cam- 
paign and the steps to halt inflation. 


It is commonplace to say that during the 
past few years expenditure of capital has run 
ahead of savings and that there is an urgent 
need to increase the flow of savings and to 
make the current rate of investment con- 
sistent with the requirements of industry and 
trade. The Chancellor has certainly made a 
determined onslaught on this problem and 
in so doing has sought to combine ortho- 
dox financial measures with psychological 
tactics, 

The Chancellor’s undertaking with regard 
to government expenditure will also be most 
welcome. For a long time now two of the 
country’s main economic weaknesses have 
been low savings and excessive government 
spending, and there has been no lack of 
critics—both within the accountancy pro- 
fession and outside it—with regard to the 
latter. It remains to be seen what fruit Mr 
Macmillan’s resolve will bear and I hope he 
will not neglect an extremely important 
aspect of the matter—namely, that of keep- 
ing the public fully informed of what econo- 
mies are, in fact, effected. 


The key to greater productivity is incen- 
tive, and it is here, unfortunately, that the 
Budget notably fails—not only in relation to 
the executives and advisers of industry, but 
towards industry itself. A further increase 
has been made to the already excessively 
punitive rate of profits tax. This is a further 
setback to industry, following on the substi- 
tution of initial allowances for investment 
allowances contained in the autumn Budget 
and, coupled with the restrictive attitude to 
be adopted by the Capital Issues Committee 
to new issues, will hold up expansion plans. 
The profits tax,is a penalty on enterprise. For 
the privilege of placing £100 to reserves, a 
company now has to pay something like £84 
in income tax and profits tax. Profits must 
therefore be allowed to achieve a realistic 
level if they are to take care of replacement 
and improvement of plant. Otherwise there 
will be a steady decline in our ability to com- 
pete in world markets, 
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GEORGE BRETTLE 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY TRADING 
HOME TRADE MAINTAINED 
SIR HARRY TWYFORD’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second annual ordinary 
meeting of George Brettle & Corupany, 
Limited, was held on April 20th . 
registered office, Chapel Street, Belper, Sj; 
Harry E. A. Twyford, KBE, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr H. O. Randall), read 
the notice convening the meeting and the | 
report of the auditors : 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
January 19, 1956: 


It is again my pleasure to be able to repor: 
a very satisfactory year’s trading. The home 
trade notwithstanding a drop of 7 per cent 
in prices, was the same as the previous year, 
which, as I have already told you, was a 
record for the company. 


EXPORT TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


There was a considerable drop in the ex- 
port trade, which was entirely due to our 
main markets, such as Australia, New Ze:- 
land and South Africa, banning imports by 
restricting licences. 

In my statement last year I said that 
was not easy to forecast the results for the 
current year owing to the unsettled inter- 
national state of affairs and the imminence 
of a general election. I said, however, that 
I felt justified in looking forward to a con 
tinuance of good trading. In spite of the 
difficulties referred to, together with the 
period of restraint from February to July and 
the credit squeeze which has since taken 
place, I think you will agree that my 
optimism was justified. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The profits for the year amount 
£176,591, which, together with a provision 
for taxation not now required of £6,000 and 
the balance brought forward from 1: 
account—{80,102—leaves £262,693 to & 
appropriated. The directors recommend : 
final dividend of 16 per cent which, with the 
interim dividend of 4 per cent already paid 
makes a total distribution for the year 0 
20 per cent, which is the same as for the 
previous year. Taxation calls for 439,10 
against £94,750 last year. 


It is also proposed to transfer £40,000 © 
General Reserve, bringing this reserve © 
£230,000. It has also been decided to pro- j 
vide £9,147 for special depreciation over and 
above the usual provision, as mactiuincly 9 
becomes obsolete so quickly that it is advis & 
able to write the machines off the books 
earlier in order to be able to replace wi! 
more modern machinery as and when 
required. 


NEW MACHINERY 


It will be seen, therefore, that the addi 
tions to plant and machinery amount © 
£106,500 which is mainly due to the com 5 
pletion of the uncompleted contracts re! arred BM 
to in last year’s balance sheet, and afte! 
depreciation this item is only increased oY 
£44,200. 


Whilst on the subject of new machinery | sf 
may state that in the last five years we ha\* § 
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ent over £500,000 on new machinery, and 

s very satisfactory to be able to report 
t this has been financed entirely from 
ome, 


Stock-in-trade is shown as £366,672, which 
reduction of some £600 as compared with 
vear. The directors are of the opinion 

: the stock is in good condition and the 
ount is necessary for the volume of trade 


EXCESS OF ASSETS 


} Ihe current assets exceed the current 
4 abilities by a sum of £382,970, which is a 
3 ry similar figure to that for last year, in 

pite of the addition to machinery and plant 
4 f over £100,000 which has been referred to 
a rlier in these notes. 


Following our -usual custom, the sum of 
13,343 has been allocated for staff pro‘it- 
haring and, in addition to this, all pay for 





























































APPOINTMENTS. . 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 
tions .age invited for the above Fellowship, 
e for ome year with a possible extension to two 
1¢ Fellowship is of a value within the range 
0 per annum, together with approved expenses 
ved in the research. Regulations governing the 
ard of the Fellowship and application forms may be 
from the Registrar. the University. Manchester 
whom all applications should be sent, not later 
May i2, 1956 


Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited invites 
pplications from proved leaders of Organisation and 
cthods teams for the position of Head of an O. & M 
eT ment 


“HE 





scon to be commenced at the Headquarters 
the Society in Manchester The inception of such a 
tment, recruitment of supporting personnel, training, 


rection of assignments will require to be undertaken 
successful applicant The position ts an important 
e and a commensurate salary will be paid Intending 





iidates should write for an application form to the 

and Executive Officer, Co-operative Whoicsale 
Limited. 1, Balloon Street, Manchester. 4 

1 ARKET RESEARCH.—Due to expansion of its 

ties, the Market Research Department of a 


known manufacturer of consumer goods has a 
1 Research Officer experienced in the handling 
phases of comsumer surveys and in report writing 
Ss a senior post carrying a salary commensurate with 
nportance of the position.—Write in first place, 
details of experience, etc AN replies will be 
d in the strictest confidence, and should be addressed 
Box 386 
Lconomist with statistical 
work on industrial 
and engineering industries 
Graduate with industrial experience would find this 
nteresting post involving wide contacts with Economic 
Staustical bodies 
Salary according to ability 
he first instance to the 
Ltd., 





experience is required 
trends and their effects in the 


and experience. Apply 
Assistant Director of Training, 
Broadwell Road. Oldbury. Nr 


Investments 


ningham 
FORKS 


\ required 


London area. 


DIRECTOR, with seat on Board, 
for large Cable Works in the 
He will be responsible for all 
production and manufacturing functions; there 
are four Works Managers Applicants must be 
jualified Engineers with practical experience in 
medern production techniques and with achieve- 
ments in works management. Age 35-50. Replies 
to Production-Engineering Ltd.. 12 Grosvenor 
Place. London, S.W.1 


RITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED requires two young 


male graduates in Economics (with Statistics) to fll 
acancies im its Market Research Department at its 
ondon office :-— 

Vacancy (a)}—To conduct trade surveys (which may 


nvolve some travelling) into the current and future market 
tential for the Company's products and into factors 
niluencing that potential. Ref. No. S.40T. 

Vacancy (b)}—To take charge of a small section con- 
cerned with the analysis of internal and external statis- 
‘| data, and with general economic investigations 
ef. No. S.41T 
In both cases, 
wiual 
Mcrcon 
he near 
) are 


an ability to analyse large amounts of 
material and to prepare clear and concise reports 
iS required. Whilst these posts can be filled in 
future, applications are invited from. individuals 
likely to become available within the next few 
fonths, including those who are graduating this year.— 
lease reply, giving full details. including salary required, 
the Personnel Officer. British Cellophane Limited 
th Road. Bridgwater. Somerset. and quote appropriate 
rence number 

“HARTERED COMPANY SECRETARY. 
Qualified Accountant, required by new 
(uring company in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
'S appointment requires an energetic, ambitious and 
ct-educated man, within the age limits of 30-40 years. 
pplicants must be fully experienced in all industrial. 
cretarial and accounting practices, including budgetary 
mtrol, Standard costing systems. and production and 
; ne liaison, Assistance with housing requirements 
Ml be made available A top salary. commensurate 
ith qualifications and experience. will be paid. Applica- 
ons will be treated in the strictest confidence.—Write, 
ung all details of experience. to Box 388. 


preferably 
carpet manu- 









uStralia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
anada : $21.50 or £7.14s 
st Africa : £5.5s. 


H k : & 
yet: £5.5s. “din & . 


India & Ceylon : £6 


Printed in Great Britain by Si. CLemMeNTs Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, — ¢ 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s 


staff on fixed incomes was increased by 124 
per cent during the year at a cost of £5,000. 


It would take a bold man in these un- 
certain days to forecast what trade is likely 
to be during 1956, but I am pleased to say 
that at the present time our order books are 
well in advance of what they were last year. 


ALLOCATION OF £1 OF INCOME 


For the interest of shareholders I append 
details showing how each {£1 of the com- 
pany’s income has been expended: 


Raw materials and manu- s. 
factured goods .. 
Salaries, wages, 
and welfare.. 


d. yA 
72-18 


pensions 


eee een eee 


15-50 
17 6} 87-68 


— . 1 ’ : 
UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
Applications are invited for the 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Annual salary (superannuable) : 
(man) or £1,200 x £40—£1,680 (woman), together with 
an expatriation allowance of £225 if -applicable The 
Seivaneae of income tax in the Colony is comparatively 
ow. 

Applicants should have suitable qualifications 
ing teaching experience, in (a) Economic History 
Applied Economics; preferably, in both 
special reference to Eastern Asia. 
It is hoped that the successful candidate may be able 
take up duties in September, 1956 
First-class sea passages are provided for expatriate 
staff and their families on first appointment and leaves. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Hong 
Kong and London. is June 15, 1956 

ATIONAL 
Secretary 


vacant post of 


£1,875 x £50—£2.175 


includ- 
and (b) 
cases, with 


to 


Industrial Organisation has vacancy for 
in Provincial Branch which is capable of 
considerable expansion under energetic direction Com- 
mercial or industrial experience desirable Age range 
32-48 Apply Box 406 

ARKET RESEARCH A number of appointments 

re to be made in the expanding Consumer and 

Retail Research Unit of a large industrial company in 
the Provinces The work is in a new and interesting 
ficld and there will be opportunities to contribute to all 
aspects of it. Essential requirements are a good academic 
background in Economics or Sociology and wide experi- 
ence of comsumer research methods in an agency or in 
industry Starting salaries will be assessed in each case 
on qualifications and experience offered. In certain circum- 
Stances houses to rent will be available locally. Applica- 
tions should be as detailed as possible; they will be 
treated in the Strictest confidence.—Box 402 

ENIOR VACANCY in Commercial Department of 

expanding Birmingham Tube fittings manufacturer, 
involving purchasing, material control, sales statistical 
work and some exporting Knowledge of German useful 
High degrees of intelligence. adaptability and some 
mathematical ability more important than trade expericnce 
Good sahry. conditions and prospects.—Box 372 


HIPPING EXECUTIVE, Indian National with long 
and varied experience of live shipping acquired in 
U.K. and India, presently employed in managerial posi- 
tion in Jarge shipping concern in India, desires more 


responsible position British and other Foreign concerns 
requiring well educated experienced Indian cadre for their 
Indian agencies. please write Box No. 397 c/o Dawsons. 
129 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
ETIRED BUSINESS EXECUTIVE—Swiss—wishes 
represent London Commodity House—selling/buying. 
Switzerland and Continent.—Box 376 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventy-ninth 
Annual General Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship 
Company Limited will be held in Cunard Building (Fifth 
Floor), Pier Head, Liverpool, on Wednesday. May 16. 
1956, at eleven o'clock a.m. 

(Ll) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955, with the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. — 

To sanction the declaration of final dividend for 
the year 1955 
To elect Directors in place of those retiring but 
who. being eligible. offer themselves for re-election. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Companies 
Act 1948. special notice has been received of the 
intention to move at the above Meeting a resolu- 
tion for the re-election as a Director of the Com- 
pany of Mr F. A. Bates who at the date of the 
Meeting will be aged 71 years and who retires 
by rotation and offers himself for re-election 
To confirm re-appointment of Auditory and to fix 
their remuneration 

By Order of the Board. i ; 

J. C. TOMLINSON, Secretary 

Offices :—Cunard Building, Liverpool. April 21, 1956 

Note.-—A Member entitled to attend and vote is 
entitied to appoint one or more proxies to attend and 
vote instead of him A proxy need not also be a 
Member " es oe Tae ty 
KL CID Do you know the name? Yes, he was a 

Spanish Knight of the Iith century But EL CID 
is also the name of a very fine sherry shipped by Duff 
Gordon. You'll find it wherever good wine is to be had 


(2) 


@ 


(4) 





tran : £6 
israel : £6 


Japan : £9 
Malaya : £6.15s. 
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In conclusion I am sure it would be your 
wish that I should express your and our 
thanks to every official! and member of our 
staff for the loyal and able service they have 
rendered to the company. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividend was approved ; the 
retiring director, Mr Walter Bennett, was 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Josolyné Miles & Com- 
pany, was fixed. 





ROYAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


RESIDENTIAL 
MANAGEMENT COURSES 


AT “ CHESTERS,.” BEARSDEN 
SUMMER TERM. 1956 


Course No, 72 
May 7th to May 


25th 
i (three weeks) 
*PRODUCTION PLANNING AND 
CONTROL” 
A course for men in this function who may be required 
to overhaul existing schemes 


73 
May 


Course No. 
28th to June 15th 
(three weeks) 


“WORK STUDY” 


An appreciation course for management and work 
Study technicians 
Course No. 74 
June ilth to June 
(three weeks) 


“EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT” 


A management course on the problems of contro! 
co-ordination. 


29th 


and 


Course No. 75 


June 18th to June 


2%h 
(two weeks) 


*SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT” 


A course to assist “middie management im their 
day-to-day work. 

ne fee for tuition and residence. £12 12s per 
week 

The one-session Works Management course and the 
winter term Work Study course will commence on’ 
October 1, 1956 

Applications shovld be made to [The _ Residential 
Centre for Management Studies, “ Chesters.”” Bearsden 


Glasgow. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
wide range of subjects for the 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees: instalments Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 — 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A, LL.D... Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA _ 
DIVIDEND No. 275 
Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 45 cents 


per share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the current quarter and wil] be 


PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and after 
June 1, 1956, to sharcholders of record at the close of 
business on April 30, 1956 
By Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK. General Manager 
April 18, 1956 
ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading Tine 


“ INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE ” is the best informed 


and widest read financial weekly For nearly 100 years 
it has been giving sound advice to investors. Two free 
issues from 30A. LC. House Grocers’ Hail: Court. 


London, E.C.4 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B. and other external 
London University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accoun- 
tancy; Banking; Secretarial: Civil Service; Commercial: 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non- 
examination courses in business subjects.—Write today for 
free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning examination (if 
om. = subjects in which interested. to the Secretary 
(G.9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 cen Victoria Street. London, E.C.A. 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


New Zealand : £9 (sterli 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5 
Pakistan : £ 
Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


S. America and VV. indies : €7.15s. 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 





Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
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the New Age 


The recently announced agreement between Mitchell Engin- 


eering Ltd of London and AMF Atomics Inc of New York, 









will undoubtedly have far-reaching effect in applying atomic 
power for the benefit of mankind. Created for the joint design 
and construction of nuclear power plant in the Common- 
wealth and other countries, it is private industry’s first inter- 
national agreement in this field—and the logical outcome of 
Mitchell’s exceptionally wide experience over the past 35 


years in all branches of engineering and electrical supply. 


MITCHELL COMPANIES—active in the atomic sphere since 1950—are at present engaged 
on three important contracts for the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority: 


AT CHAPELCROSS, Annan, Dumfriesshire, where work is beginning on Britain's 
biggest atomic power station, the Mitchell Construction Company is undertaking a 
£3,500,000 civil engineering contract. 

AT CAPENHURST, near Chester, where work at the Authority’s diffusion plant is in 
progress, the same Company is building six cooling towers. Here, also, Mitchell 


Engineering Limited has been awarded a substantial contract for piping and plant 
installation. 





MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY MITCHELL ENGINEEBR.NG LIMITED 


Wharf Works 





Peterborough One Bedford Square London WC.1 
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